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On June 5, 1966, India announced the deval¬ 
uation of the rupee by 36.5 percent, making it 
7.5 rupees to the dollar or equivalent to roughly 
US$0.13. 

All of the dollar conversions of rupee 
amounts shown in the text need to be adjusted 
accordingly. Time did not permit making these 
changes before going to press. 
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Labor Law and Practice in India 

PART I. THE COUNTRY AND ITS WORKERS 


Chapter I. Geographic Setting 


Location and Area 

India is the seventh largest and the second * 
most populous country in the world. Lying en¬ 
tirely in the northern hemisphere, the mainland 
measures approximately 2,000 miles from north 
to south and 1,850 miles from east to west, and 
covers about 1,262,000 square miles. In area, 
India is equivalent to about one-third the ter¬ 
ritory of continental United States (including 
Alaska). India has a land frontier of about 
9,400 miles and adjoins West Pakistan in the 
northwest, Nepal and the People’s Republic of 
China in the north, and East Pakistan and 
Burma in the northeast. It has a coastline of 
about 3,500 miles facing the Bay of Bengal and 
the Indian Ocean on the east, and the Arabian 
Sea on the west. In the south, the Gulf of Man¬ 
nar and the Palk Strait separate India from 
Ceylon. 

India’s island .possessions include the And¬ 
aman and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal 
and the Laccadive, Minicoy, and Amindivi 
Islands in the Arabian Sea, all considered an 
integral part of the country. India also ex¬ 
ercises a protectorate interest over the two 
small Himalayan states of Sikkim and Bhutan 
on her northern borders. 

India’s western and northern borders are in 
dispute at several points. Since 1949, a cease¬ 
fire line drawn by the United Nations has 
divided the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
which both Pakistan and India claim. This divi¬ 
sion was challenged with the outbreak of new 
hostilities in 1965, but both countries are now 
committed to a new cease-fire agreement. 

In the northeast, a narrow corridor connects 
Assam, Nagaland, and the North East Frontier 
Agency (NEFA) with the mainland of India, 
from which they are separated by East Paki¬ 
stan. Nagaland borders on Burma and NEFA 


on Mainland China. Chinese incursions across 
the common border in 1962 have caused a 
situation of continuing tension. 

India’s population was 439 million at the 
time of the 1961 census, or roughly 21/2 times 
the population of the United States. India 
occupies 2.4 percent of the world’s land area 
and in 1960 was estimated to account for 14.6 
percent of the world’s population. It ranked 
second to the People’s Republic of China whose 
estimated population was over 600 million 
people. 

The division of the subcontinent and cre¬ 
ation of a new State, Pakistan, in 1947 has cre¬ 
ated- severe problems, including many which 
have affected labor. The resulting mass move¬ 
ment of Muslims from India to Pakistan and 
of Hindus and Sikhs from Pakistan to India 
is probably the largest shift of population in 
history to occur within so short a time. Esti¬ 
mates vary but the consensus is that about 14 
million persons were moved—8 million Muslims 
out of India, 6 million Hindus and Sikhs into 
India. 

Geographic Factors and Climate 

Historically, geographic factors have con¬ 
ditioned the whole subcontinent. The high peaks 
and cold of the Himalayas have discouraged 
population movements to and from mainland 
Asia in the north and northeast, but in the 
west and northwest, passes in the mountain 
wall have served as highways, along which the 
direction of movement has been predominantly 
into India. Much of the country's history is 
the absorption of peoples who came as con¬ 
querors through these passes and traveled 
eastward down the Gangetic plain, India’s 
heartland. The British, who came by sea, were 
an exception; otherwise, the long coastline with 
few harbors has been a protective factor. 
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The topography of India falls into three main 
categories: The northern mountain zone or 
Himalayas, the Gangetic plain, and the southern 
tableland, often called simply the Peninsula. 
The Himalayas (meaning “abode of snow’') 
comprise three parallel ranges, each with a 
breadth of 100 to 250 miles, running east to 
west. The outermost range contains the world’s 
highest peaks and averages over 20,000 feet in 
height. While the Himalayas are not im¬ 
penetrable, travel through them is difficult and 
transport is largely on the backs of men and 
animals. These mountains are the source of 
the rivers—the Ganges and the Brahmaputra— 
which flow through the Gangetic plain. This 
almost continuous and highly alluvial plain has 
traditionally been the breadbasket of a large 
part of the subcontinent. It extends over 1,000 
miles from Delhi to East Pakistan and shifts 
gradually from the dry, wheat culture of the 
Punjab to the wet, rice- and jute-growing cul¬ 
ture of the Bengal Delta. The upper reaches-of 
the Brahmaputra form the Assam valley, which 
is dominated by tea plantations and subsistence 
farming. 

Excluding the Thar ‘Desert, which forms part 
of what is now Rajasthan, adjoining West 
Pakistan, the rest of India south of the Gangetic 
plain is occupied by the Peninsula. This is a 
vast plateau with hills, valleys, and coastal 
plains. Two mountain ranges, quite different 
in character, parallel the coasts and separate 
the interior plateau (the “Deccan,”' meaning 
south, is applied loosely to all the elevated land 
of southern India) from the littoral plains. The 
Western Ghats with an average elevation of 

3.500 feet, face the Arabian Sea and extend 
southward as an abrupt escarpment for almost 

1.500 miles; the Eastern Ghats are low and dis¬ 
connected. The two meet in the Nilgiris Hills 
some 300 miles north of Cape Comorin, the 
southernmost tip of India. 


The Peninsula is predominantly agricultural 
and dependent on the monsoon for rain. There 
are six major rivers in the Peninsula, but until 
the monsoon arrives they are shallow streams or 
dry beds. Construction of dams to stabilize the 
water supply and increase production through 
irrigation in densely populated areas has been 
undertaken under national development pro¬ 
grams. 

India's climate varies from hot, humid tropi¬ 
cal conditions characteristic of the lower east 
(Coromandel) and west (Malabar) coasts of 
the Peninsula and the Ganges Delta area of 
Calcutta, to the dry, subtropical to temperate 
climate of the Rajasthan Desert. TheHimalayan 
region is moist subtropical or freezing, accord¬ 
ing to the altitude. The monsoon is the most 
important feature of the India climate and 
helps divide the year into seasons. The rain¬ 
bearing summer monsoon generally breaks on 
the Bombay coast about the first week of June 
and reaches the whole subcontinent by the first 
of July. June-September marks the rainy sea¬ 
son; October-November, the moist retreat of 
the monsoon; December-March, the dry cool 
season, and April-May the hot, dry pre-monsoon 
season which is generally accompanied in the 
north by violent sandstorms and hailstorms. 

The Indian worker is industrious and, driven 
by low wages and the constant pressure of un¬ 
employment, largely disregards the physical dis¬ 
comforts of climatic extremes. Dockyards and 
steel mills operate on a usual workday basis 
without reference to staggering midday tem¬ 
peratures. Although there is an inevitable slow¬ 
down due to the heat, the flow of work 
continues. Agricultural employment has high 
seasonal peaks followed by lows of virtual un¬ 
employment that force the landless and un¬ 
skilled workers to migrate to the cities in 
search of alternate employment during the slack 
periods. 


Chapter II. Political and Economic Background 


Political Summary 

India is a new nation in an old country. The 
land is the site of one of the earliest known 


civilizations, that of Mohenjo-Daro in the Indus 
Valley (now part of Pakistan), about 3,000 
B.C. Since then, there has been a continuity in 
culture on the subcontinent despite lack of poli- 
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tical unity as a result of invasions, conquests, 
and new rulers. 

India's present sovereignty as. a nation com¬ 
menced on August 15,1947, and was the climax 
of years of political pressure for independence 
by nationalist forces which had been under 
Gandhi’s leadership since 1920. However, the 
rift between the Hindu-dominated Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress, under the leadership of Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, and the Muslim League, 
a group which feared that the Hindus would 
rule an independent India, had reached such an 
impasse that partition of the subcontinent along 
religious lines appeared as the only alternative. 
Initially advocated by the Muslim League, this 
was finally accepted by the Congress, but parti¬ 
tion into two States, India and Pakistan, was 
accompanied by much bloodshed and communal 
violence. 

India, numerically the world's largest democ¬ 
racy is governed by an elected national parlia¬ 
ment, from which are chosen the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and his cabinet, who constitute the executive 
branch of the Union Government. In each of the 
three national elections held since independence, 
the Indian National Congress Party retained a 
large plurality of votes and has ruled India,.both 
at the center and in most of the States. Other 
parties, notably the Communist Party, various 
splinter groups of the Socialist Party, and the 
conservative Swatantra Party, have won votes 
and seats, but no single one has been strong 
enough to present an effective opposition to the 
Congress Party. 

The Congress Party’s domestic policy has 
centered on the achievement of a “socialistic 
pattern of society” with emphasis on the 
welfare of the common man. In the effort to 
develop a sense of national unity, the Congress 
Party has, nevertheless, had to make conces¬ 
sions to linguistic, cultural, religious, or com¬ 
munal groups. At the same time, it has tried 
to discourage particularist and divisive in¬ 
terests by outlawing untouchability, and, in 
declaring India a secular state, it has tried to 
minimize religious differences—in particular, 
the simmering Hindu-Muslim conflict. 

Since 1947, India has assumed a foreign 
policy position of nonalinement with either of 
the two great world power blocs. Under the 
leadership of Nehru, India advocated a doctrine 


of peaceful coexistence and used its position in 
international bodies as a lever for moral pres¬ 
sure to preserve world peace and to prevent 
further political polarization into two rigid 
camps. However, the Communist Chinese 
attack in 1962, across India’s northern borders 
into Kashmir and the North East Frontier 
Agency, came as a shock for which the country 
was militarily unprepared. 

India’s relations with Pakistan have been 
troubled from the beginning by the centuries- 
old rivalries and disagreements between Hindus 
and Muslims of the subcontinent, which resulted 
in the partition of British India in 1947. The 
most sensitive issue is the dispute over Kashmir, 
which is claimed by both sides. This dispute 
erupted into open warfare between the two 
countides in August and September 1965. A 
United Nations sponsored cease-fire brought the 
fighting to a halt, and efforts are continuing by 
the United Nations and others to promote a 
settlement. Prime Minister Lai Bahadur 
Shastri's sudden death climaxed the conclusion 
of an accord worked out between the leaders of 
both countries at Tashkent in January 1966. 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, daughter of the late Prime 
Minister Nehru, succeeded as leader of the Con¬ 
gress Party and automatically as Prime Min¬ 
ister, and reaffirmed this accord. 

The threat to national security posed by open, 
war with Pakistan again reacted, as had oc¬ 
curred earlier in connection with the Chinese 
attack, in an upsurge of national unity. 
Workers responded with remarkable generosity 
to national appeals to “miss a meal” as part of 
the campaign to conserve grain supplies and 
there were wholesale donations of the equivalent 
of 1 day’s wages by workers who worked on 
national holidays. 

Governmental Structure 

India is a democratic republic with a parlia¬ 
mentary form of government based on uni¬ 
versal adult franchise. All citizens 21 years of 
age and over have the right to vote regardless 
of race, sex, or religion; there is no poll tax or 
other qualification or discrimination on the 
basis of income or literacy. There is a written 
constitution containing 395 articles, which de¬ 
tail the rights and freedoms of the people and 
establish guidelines for future legislation. 
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The government is a federated union of 16 
(soon to be 17) States 1 and 10 centrally ad¬ 
ministered territories. Under the Constitution 
the President is the head of the Union; all ex¬ 
ecutive action is taken in his name and he is the 
titular head of the Armed Forces. He is in¬ 
directly elected by the equivalent of an elec¬ 
toral college composed of the elected members 
of both Houses of Parliament and the States’ 
legislative assemblies, and holds office for 5 
years. As in Britain, however, the executive 
power has rested with the Prime Minister as 
leader of the party in power. 

The Prime Minister is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers (the Cabinet), proposed by him, 
but appointed by the President. The. new gov¬ 
ernment headed by Prime Minister Indii'a 
Gandhi which took office January 24, 1966, 
comprises 16 Cabinet Ministers, 18 Ministers 
of State, and 17 Deputy Ministers. (It is 
customary to split a given ministry according 
to the volume of work involved, with a State or 
Deputy Minister heading each operating divi¬ 
sion.) 

The Indian Parliament consists of two 
Houses. The Upper House, called the Rajya 
Sabha, or Council of States, is composed of 238 
members, 12 of whom are nominated by the 
President and are outstanding persons in the 
fields of literature, science, art, and social serv¬ 
ices. The remainder are indirectly chosen by 
popularly elected members of the State assem¬ 
blies. The Lower House, the Lok Sabha, or 
House of the People, consists of 509 members 
directly elected. In addition, up to 1970, the 
President can nominate two members to the 
House to represent the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity, if in his opinion it is not adequately 
represented. The number of seats for each State 
is allocated on the basis of population, on a 
uniform ratio for the whole country. Each 
member in the House represents between 
500,000 and 750,000 voters. In the last elec¬ 
tions (1962) there were an estimated 216 
million persons eligible to vote, of whom ap¬ 
proximately 115 million or 54 percent did vote. 
The House elects from its own members a 
speaker and deputy speaker. Money bills are 
introduced only in the Lok Sabha. 


*In March 1066, the Government announced acceptance of the 
Sikh demand for a separate 3?unjabi-speaking State. 


The State governments are patterned closely 
after the Central Government. The Governor 
of a State is appointed by the President and is 
aided and advised by a Council of Ministers 
(the Cabinet) headed by the Chief Minister. 
The Council works on the principle of collec¬ 
tive responsibility and is accountable to the 
Legislature of the State. Most State legisla¬ 
tures, like the Union Parliament, have two 
Houses: the Legislative Assembly which is di¬ 
rectly elected, and the Legislative Council, 
which is both indirectly elected and appointed. 

The Supreme Court of India consists of a 
Chief Justice and 14 judges appointed by the 
President who hold office until age 65. Quali¬ 
fications in terms of judicial experience are 
very high. The Supreme Court has both original 
and appellate jurisdiction. Its exclusive original 
jurisdiction extends to all disputes between the 
Union and one or more States, or between two 
or more States. In addition, article 32 of the 
•Constitution gives original jurisdiction with 
great powers in the enforcement of fundamental 
rights guaranteed under the Constitution. (See 
section on Constitutional Guarantees.) The 
appellate j urisdiction of the Supreme Court can 
be invoked in respect of any judgment, decree, 
or final order of a High Court (see next para¬ 
graph) involving substantial questions of law 
regarding interpretation of the Constitution, 
and in civil matters where the amount under 
dispute involves more than Rs. 20,000. In addi¬ 
tion to these usual channels, under special 
conditions the Supreme Court may receive ap¬ 
peals directly from any judgment, from any 
court, on any matter, in all of India. 

There is a High Court in each State which is 
uppermost in the State’s judicial administra¬ 
tion. Each High Court consists of a Chief 
Justice (and such other High Court judges as 
may be deemed necessary for handling the 
volume of work) appointed by the President in 
consultation with the Chief Justice of India and 
the Governor of the state concerned. The High 
Courts have supervisory powers over all courts 
and tribunals within their jurisdiction. The 
judiciary is independent of the executive and 
the legislature. 

Traditionally, the principal unit of adminis¬ 
tration in India is the district, under a Collector 
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and a District Magistrate. The Collector is 
responsible for the proper collection of revenue 
and for the administration of all matters con¬ 
nected with land, except certain technical 
aspects of irrigation, agriculture, and forestry. 
The Collector is also the Chief Development 
Officer of his district. The District Magistrate 
is responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order in the district. Both offices carry great 
authority and prestige and those holding them 
must frequently make complex decisions, since 
the districts vary in size and population—from 
a few hundred thousand to over a million in¬ 
habitants. Under the new system of Panckwyati 
Raj , or democratic decentralization, a three-tier 
structure of local self-governing bodies has 
been set up in the villages, in blocks (usually 
covering about 100 adjoining villages), and in 
the 'districts. These are elected bodies, all 
closely integrated in an effort to make the 
economic development and planning program 
work from the grass roots upward. 

The National Economy 

The Indian economy is predominantly agri¬ 
cultural. Over 40 percent of the country’s na¬ 
tional income is derived from agriculture and 
allied activities (table 1), which absorb nearly 
three-fourths of its working force. Since 1951, 
however, the government has been, engaged in a 
series of 5-year plans aimed at accelerating the 
pace of industrial development, as well as rais¬ 
ing productivity in agriculture. These efforts 
have resulted in phenomenal growth in certain 
industrial fields, notably iron, steel and cement. 

Table 1. Major sources op national income, in 

CONSTANT PRICES (1948^9 BASE), 1951 AND 1964 1 


tin billions of rupees 2 ] 


Item 

1964 3 

Amount Percent 

1951 

Amount Percent 

Total national income_ 

139.1 

100.6 

88.5 

100.0 

Agriculture, animal husbandry. 

5910 

42.4 

43.4 

49.0 

Mining, manufacturing, and 

24.4 

17.6 ’ 

14.8 

16.7 

Commerce, transport, and 

27.7 

19.9 

16.6 

18.8 


28-9 

20.8 

13.9 

15.7 

Net income earned from abroad- 

—.9 

—.4 

—.2 

—.2 


1 Data as of fiscal year ending March 31 of the year listed. 

2 1 rupees:US$0 21. 

3 Preliminary estimates. 

SOURCE: India, Central Statistical Organization, White Paper on 
Estimates of National Income, April 1966. 

In terms of per capita income, India is still 
one of the poorer countries. For the fiscal year 


1963-64, annual per capita income was esti¬ 
mated at Rs.300 (US$64), or less than one 
rupee. (US$0.21) a day at constant prices 
(1948-49 base) or. in current prices at Rs.371; 
in rural areas, where a large part of the popula¬ 
tion is outside the monetary economy, estimated 
per capita income was about one-third of this 
figure. In brief, the majority of the people are 
living at the subsistence level. 

India’s crucial problem is trying to keep pace 
with the rapid increase in population. 2 In the 
past 15 years, India’s annual rate of population 
growth has almost doubled—from around 1*4 
percent to nearly 2^4 percent. Thus, the net 
yearly increase in population has soared from 
4 million to nearly 12 million; i.e., India is add¬ 
ing more people every year than the population 
of all the New England States in 1960. As a 
result, while India’s national income (in 1948- 
49 rupees) increased almost 61 percent between 
1949 and 1964, per capita income increased only 
20 percent during the same period, and since 
1960 the increase has been only nominal (table 
2 ). 


Table 2. Estimated national and per capita income, 
IN CONSTANT PRICES (1948-49 BASE), SELECTED YEARS, 
1951-64 i 


Year 

National 

income, 

(in billions 
of rupees s ) 

Per capita 
income 
(in rupees 5 ) 

Index numbers 
(1948-19=100) 

National 

income 

Per capita 
income 

1961_ 

88 5 

247.6 

102.3 

99.2 

1956 _ 

104.8 

267.8 

121.2 

107.3 

1961 

127.8 

293.2 

147.2 

117.6 

1963 - 

133-1 

293.4 

153.9 

117.5 

1964 3 _ 

139.1 

299.8 

160.8 

120.1 


1 Data as of fiscal year ending March 31 of the year listed. 

= 1 rupee=USS0 21. 

2 Preliminary estimates. 

Source: India, Central Statistical Organization, White Paper on 
National Income Estimates, April 1965. 

India has the capacity to become one of the 
industrial giants of the world. It has (1) an 
immense manpower reserve, (2) rich resources 
in coal, hydroelectric power potential, and in¬ 
dustrial raw materials, including iron and man¬ 
ganese, and (3) a well developed though still 
inadequate railroad system. These resources 
have been utilized to only a limited extent, 

s The 1961 census reported a population of 439 million, a net 
population growth: of 77 million over the 1951 census of 361 million, 
equivalent to an annual rate of increase of 2.1 percent for the 
period. Population projections in the Third Five Year Plan show: 

Average annual 
Population rate of growth 

1961 (actual) - 439,000,000 2.1 

1966 (probable) - 492,000,000 2,6 

1971 (estimated) -—-- 554,000,000 2.6 

1976 (estimated)-- 625,000,000 2,6 
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owing largely to the lack of investment capital. 
With external assistance, however, the govern¬ 
ment has taken the lead in supplying capital for 
investment, and India today is a noteworthy 
example of a mixed economy in which both 
government and private enterprise are prime 
producers. The government has taken the lead¬ 
ing role in developing fuel and power industries, 
steel, nonferrous metallurgy, basic chemicals, 
and heavy machinery. These undertakings, 
though forming only a small fraction of the 
whole economy, tend to dominate the heavy in¬ 
dustry field. Under the impetus of the 5-year 
plans, the public sector enterprises have grown 
rapidly : from 1951 to 1963 net output of enter¬ 
prises in the public sector increased 131 percent 
compared with 54 percent in the private sector. 
However, government industry itself accounted 
for only 4.3 percent of the net domestic product 
in 1963. 

Large-scale industry, in both the public and 
private sectors, made up of “organized” 3 fac¬ 
tories and mines employing approximately 4.8 
million workers, contributed about 10 percent of 
the national income in 1963. Its operations 
range from steel mills and aluminum plants to 
factories turning out machine tools, chemicals, 
electrical equipment, automobiles, and airplanes. 
But, although great industrial growth has taken 
place under three 5-year plans, India remains 
largely a country of small-scale cottage in¬ 
dustries operated in the home or in small work¬ 
shops by members of the household. These 
activities employed almost three times as many 
persons (approximately 12 million) and ac¬ 
counted for about 7.5 percent of national in¬ 
come. The small industries vary from highly 
skilled and specialized handicraft enterprises, 
such as ivory carving and the weaving of 
Benares saris, to the trades common to any 
community. The government recognizes both 
the economic and creative functions of the 
specialized crafts and is giving them financial 
assistance, marketing support, and other help. 

In agriculture the government’s efforts to im¬ 
prove output have been less successful than in 
industry. Large sums have been budgeted for 
fertilizer factories and massive irrigation proj- 

5 "Organized” industry in the Indian terminology includes all 
government-run industries and private enterprises employing 25 or 
more persons. 


ects, in combination with flood control and 
power generation, in order to bring more land 
under cultivation and permit double cropping 
over wider areas. However, shortages of 
machinery, equipment, and managerial man¬ 
power, and lack of coordination in timing of 
project completion, arrival of supplies, etc., 
have slowed the results. 

India grows a wide variety of tropical, sub¬ 
tropical, and temperate zone crops for sub¬ 
sistence and commercial use. Production for 
subsistence—principally rice, wheat, other 
cereals, and pulses—falls short of domestic re¬ 
quirements by several million tons. India pro¬ 
duces a surplus, however, of commercial crops, 
which brings in much of the country’s foreign 
exchange earnings. The principal export crop 
is jute. Other important commercial crops in¬ 
clude tea, oilseeds, cotton, sugarcane, nuts, 
tobacco, and spices. 

The bulk of Indian farms are small and frag¬ 
mented. One fifth of the total cultivated land 
in India is cultivated in units of less than 5 
acres. The number of holdings of this size re¬ 
presents two-thirds of all cultivated holdings. 
Most of the farms are family-operated and over 
40 percent are on leased or partially leased land. 
For some years the government has been 
promoting a policy of land consolidation, but 
because of the pressure of population on the 
land and the process of inheritance, progress 
has been slow. Agricultural techniques have 
changed little over the centuries. Tilling is done 
mainly with the help of animals rather than 
machines. Animal manure is diverted almost 
entirely to use as household fuel. While the 
availability of chemical fertilizers is growing, 
demand greatly outruns supply. Soils depleted 
by centuries of use deteriorate further, and 
agricultural yields per man and per acre in 
India are among the lowest in the world. India 
has almost one-third of the world acreage in 
rice but produces only one-fifth of the world’s 
supply. Rice yields per acre are only one-third 
those of the United States, and wheat yields per 
acre are slightly more than half. India has 
little additional land suited to cultivation so 
that yields must be raised if the needs of a 
rapidly growing population are to be met. In 
the interim, increasing amounts of food prod¬ 
ucts must be imported. 
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As a result of massive external assistance and 
the drawing down of sterling balances ac¬ 
cumulated during World War II, India has been 
able nearly to double its imports since the begin¬ 
ning of planned economic development in 1951, 
despite the fact that exports have remained at a 
fairly constant level. India’s exports now cover 
only about 60 percent of imports, leaving a gap 
of almost US$1.3 billion (in 1965-66) to be 
covered by external assistance. 

External assistance authorized from 1951 up 
to the end of 1964 totaled US$11.2 billion of 
which the United States contributed over half. 
A large part of U.S. assistance has been in the 
form of agricultural commodities provided 
under U.S. Public Law 480, which, according 
to U.S. Department of Agriculture sources, 
totaled US$2.2 billion from 1960 through 1965. 
Most of these commodities were sold for local 
currency, with 80 percent of the proceeds being 
reloaned or granted to the Indian Government 
for economic development projects. Of the re¬ 
maining 20 percent, 7 percent has been set 
aside for loans to private enterprise and 13 
percent for U.S. use, including educational and 
other improvement grants. 

Despite domestic efforts and foreign assist¬ 
ance, bad harvests as a result of two monsoon 
'failures have caused food prices all over India 
to rise sharply. The All-India Consumer Price 
Index for Working Class, after being virtually 
stabilized at 126 (1949—100) until 1962, aver¬ 
aged 152 for 1964 and 165 for 1965, and rose 
to 173 in December 1965, Government experts 
in the past have felt that an increase of five 
points in 1 year was the maximum that could 
be reasonably sustained. 

To cope with the situation, the government 
announced in mid-1965 a rationing program in 
Kerala State and in cities with a population of 
1 million or more. About 4.4 million people had 
been included under formal rationing by early 
1966. Behind these developments is the specter 
of the Bengal famine of 1943 in which an' esti¬ 
mated 3 million persons died. But in 1965-66, 
timely short term agricultural projects and in¬ 
creased food assistance by the United States 


and other countries are expected to reduce 
hardships considerably. 

The massive food imports put a heavy burden 
on Indian ports. In late 1965, the maximum 
capacity for unloading grain shipments in the 
seven major ports (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Mormugao, Cochin, Visakhapatnam, and 
Kandia) was estimated at around 1 million tons 
per month. However, the government has ap¬ 
pointed a committee in each major port to ex¬ 
amine all aspects of unloading grain and to co¬ 
ordinate the various agencies handling onward 
internal transport. 

During 1962-63, the seven ports handled 42.7 
million tons of cargo, with Bombay and Calcutta 
accounting for well over 50 percent of the total. 
Modernization and expansion of port facilities 
continue as an important part of the govern¬ 
ment’s development program. 

Tax revenues in India as a proportion of na¬ 
tional income are among the lowest in the world. 
Following independence, they were only about 7 
percent, but had increased to 11.8 percent by 
1963, as compared with around 35 percent in 
the United Kingdom, 23 percent in the United 
States, and 20 percent in Ceylon. Almost three- 
fourths (73.4 percent) of tax revenues in India 
come from indirect taxes, principally customs 
duties and excise taxes, which are passed on to 
the consumer. A 1959 survey of the incidence 
of indirect taxes on rural and urban house¬ 
holds showed that they amounted to 5.7 percent 
of consumer expenditures as an average for all 
households, but the rate was higher in urban 
(9.3 percent) as compared with rural (4.4 per¬ 
cent) households. 

The government has provided tax concessions 
to new industrial undertakings (as part of its 
policy to promote industrialization), with the 
result that most new enterprises are exempt 
from income tax for the first 5 years of exist¬ 
ence ; and if the enterprise expands before the 
end of 5 years, the tax exemption may continue 
for several more years. Further remodeling of 
the tax system is under consideration by the 
government. 
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Chapter III. The People and Their Culture 


Ethnic Groups 

Race is not the significant single ethnic de¬ 
terminant in India that it is in many other 
countries. The overwhelming majority of the 
population are Caucasian, but as a result of 
centuries of migration, invasion, conquests, and 
conversions, distinct and exclusive groupings 
have developed. These exhibit regional simi¬ 
larities based on dress, food patterns, social 
customs, and, above all, language. The basic 
ethnic and social division is north from south, 
those speaking the Indo-European root lan¬ 
guages being identified historically with the 
Aryan invasions from the north, and those us¬ 
ing the Dravidian languages as the indigenous 
population of the subcontinent. Within these 
two basic language classifications are major 
linguistic groupings which, with the reorganiza¬ 
tion of States in 1956, are now largely con¬ 
terminous with State lines (table 3) and are 
in many ways equivalent to ethnic groupings.' 
Regional distinctions have been perpetuated to 


a considerable extent by restrictions on inter¬ 
marriage imposed by custom as part of the 
Hindu caste system. Each ethnic group has 
been popularly identified by a stereotype, for 
example, the Bengali as an intellectual and 
social reformer, the Kashmiri as a trader, the 
Gujarati as a hardworking businessman, and 
the Marathi as a traditional warrior. The 
Madrasi prototype is identified as either one of 
two extremes, the erudite Brahmin found in the 
top ranks of the judiciary and civil service 
throughout India, or the depressed coolie laborer 
who in past decades was a willing recruit for 
plantations in Ceylon, Malaysia, and British 
Guiana. The Malayalee women of the West 
Coast, now Kerala State, have been conspicuous 
for their beauty and renowned for their in¬ 
dependence in what was one of the few matri¬ 
archal societies of the world. 


4 Punjabi was the only one of the 13 major regional languages 
recognized in the Constitution which was not the official language of 
a particular State. In March 1966, th^ Government agreed to estab¬ 
lish a separate Punjabi-speaking State. 


Table 3. Population by mother tongue, 1951 census 




Persons speaking 

Language 

Region 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

Total population enumerated by 




lnncmag^ 19RT 1 .. . 


356.743 

100.0 

13 major regional' languages 




323,971 

32,772 

90.8 

Others _ _j 


9.2 

Indo-European family: 





1 





149,942 

42.0 

Urdu 2 


Punjabi _ _ __ 

J 

4,988 

25,122 

16,311 

« 5 

1.4 

Bengali 


7.0 



4.6 



( B ) 

7.6 



27,059 

13,164 



3.7 

Dravidian family; 


Kannada (Kanarese)__ 

Mysore (Karnatak) «... 

14,472 

4.1 

Malayalam - -__ 

Kerala __ 

13.380 

3.8 

Tamil _ __ 


26,547 

33.000 

7.4 

Telegu ____ 

Andhra Pradesh 

9 3 




1 Exclusive of people living in (1) the State of Jammu and Kashmir, (2) certain 
tribal areas of Assam, where the IDSL census was not taken; and (3) Goa, Daman 
and DIu, Dadra, Nagar Haveli, and Pondicherry. 


2 Hindustani and Urdu are the same as a spoken language but are written in 
two different scripts 

3 Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, Delhi, and 
Himachal Pradesh. 

4 Figure does not include speakers in Jammu and Kashmir, where no census was 
taken in 1951. 

5 Less than .05 percent. 

SOURCE: Adapted from India, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Publi¬ 
cations Division, India T 196$, pp. 19 and 20. 
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Three non-Caucasian racial stocks are the 
Negritos (an aboriginal pygmy stock, numeri¬ 
cally very few), the Proto-Australoids, and the 
Mongoloids. The first two are presumed to 
have been in the subcontinent before the arrival 
of the Caucasians and are regarded as aborigi¬ 
nals. These three ethnic groups, designated as 
the Scheduled Tribes by the Constitution, 
totaled slightly under 30 million persons accord¬ 
ing to the 1961 census. Most of them are out¬ 
side the mainstream of Indian society and are 
found only in isolated areas, the aboriginals in 
the tribal hill regions of central and south India 
(see further discussion under Social Structure 
and Culture Patterns), and the Mongoloids in 
the isolated Himalayan fringes of the north. 
Three-fourths of the aboriginals live in the 
central belt of hills running- in an east-west 
direction across the country from Gujarat to 
Bihar, West Bengal and Orissa. These groups 
are known as Adivasis. 

There is great variation in the culture, lan¬ 
guage, economy, and level of development of 
the Scheduled Tribes. More assimilation has 
occurred among the Adivasis, as a result of 
industrial expansion in the central hill areas, 
than among either of the other two groups. 

Three other ethnic minority groups are the 
Parsis, the Jews, and the Anglo-Indians. The 
Parsis number between 100,000 and 200,000 
and are concentrated in and around Bombay. 
They migrated from Persia in the eighth 
century (see section on Religious Groups) and 
have taken a leading role in the development 
of Indian industry, trade, and finance. Re¬ 
garded as the most cosmopolitan and Western- 
minded of India’s industrial producers, they 
are wholly urbanized, highly educated, and one 
of the wealthiest groups; they have an im¬ 
portance and influence disproportionate to their 
number. 

The Jews are a much smaller community of 
around 26,000, divided into two exclusive 
groups or castes: the Black Jews, who have in¬ 
termarried with the Indian population and are 
closely assimilated to it, and the White Jews, 
who do not intermarry. The oldest Jewish com¬ 
munity is found in Cochin on the Malabar coast 
and reportedly dates back to the first century 
A.D, In the seventh century, Jewish immigants 
came as religious refugees from Arabia and, 


in the 19th century, from what is now Iraq. 
Their descendants are found today in Bombay, 
Poona, and Ahmedabad in the textile industry, 
and in Calcutta in foreign trade. 

The Anglo-Indians are descendants of mixed 
marriages where the father, grandfather, or 
any other progenitor in the male line was 
European. Actually, the maj ority of such marri¬ 
ages occurred before the 20th century between 
British civilian and military personnel in the 
lower ranks and Hindu or Muslim women, also 
usually from the lower social strata. However, 
under the broad definition used in the Con¬ 
stitution, Anglo-Indian applies also to persons 
of Portuguese descent such as the Goans. 

Because they were ostracized by both British 
and Indian society under the colonial adminis¬ 
tration, Anglo-Indians were forced to form their 
own group, which became, in effect, another 
caste: they maintained their own schools (in 
English), adopted English customs, and 
married within their own group. Because of 
language facility and other reasons, they en¬ 
joyed a degree of employment preference in 
government services and filled most of the 
subordinate administrative posts in the rail¬ 
ways and communication services. With In¬ 
dependence, such preferential treatment ceased, 
and many encountered difficulty in adjusting to 
the new situation. However, the Constitution 
provides for special representation of- the 
Anglo-Indian community in the Lok Sab ha 
until 1970, in the form of two members ap¬ 
pointed by the President. In 1956, the Anglo- 
Indian community was estimated at around 
110,000, but it has probably contracted since 
then. Today, assimilation of the community into 
Indian life appears to be well underway, and 
there is no apparent official discrimination 
against Anglo-Indians. 

Language 

According to the 1951 census, India has 781 
indigenous languages and dialects, of which 13 
are major regional languages spoken by ap¬ 
proximately 90 percent of the population (table 
3). The States were reorganized in 1956 in 
terms of these language areas, so that, with a 
few exceptions, linguistic distribution coincides 
with State administration. Hundreds of dialects 
and languages are spoken by small groups 
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(100,000 and less) living mostly in the moun¬ 
tain areas of the northeast and northwest and 
the tribal hills of central India. However, these 
are isolated from the main body of the popula¬ 
tion within each State where the regional lan¬ 
guage is predominant at practically all levels. 

The two major language groups, Indo- 
European and Dravidian, correspond to the 
ethnic and social separation of the north and 
south (identified with the states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Madras, and Mysore). All 10 
of the Indo-European languages spoken in the 
north bear varying degrees of similarity to each 
other and stem from or are related to Sanskrit. 
Hindi, and closely related Hindustani, Urdu, 
and Punjabi, are mutually understood and rep¬ 
resent the largest single group (150 million) 
but less than a majority (42 percent of the total 
population). In contrast, the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages spoken in the south (Tamil, Telegu, 
Kannada, and Malayalam) bear much less rela¬ 
tion to each other. 

Under the colonial administration, English 
served as the language of the government and 
courts and was spoken by the more highly 
educated citizens. It provided an important 
unifying factor: i.e., a Madrasi could com¬ 
municate with a Bengali and Indians from the 
south could go into government or business in 
the north. However, in the struggle for in¬ 
dependence, it was felt that English had been 
imposed on the country from without and there¬ 
by had suppressed the development of a national 
language. The leaders of the independence 
movement, who were for the most part speakers 
of Hindi, hoped that that language, as the lan¬ 
guage spoken by the greatest number, would 
supplant English as the official language. On 
the attainment of independence this was written 
into the Constitution; article 343 provided that 
“The official language of the Union shall be 
Hindi in the Devanagari script," and stipulated 
a time limit of 15 years to effect the transition 
from English to Hindi. But the announcement 
on Republic Day, January 26, 1965, that Hindi 
would thenceforth be the official language of 
India led to riots and violence in Madras State. 
It was apparent that the government had 
ignored or underestimated the depth of anti- 
Hindi feeling prevalent among Tamil-speaking 
students and political groups. 


From the outset there has been strong op¬ 
position to the imposition of Hindi in the South. 
Because of the prevalence of English mission 
and private schools, the standards of teaching 
English in the government schools were high. 
The introduction of Hindi as a compulsory lan¬ 
guage was particularly resisted in Tamiland 
(Tamil-speaking Madras State). Tamil is a rich 
and complex language whose heritage of litera¬ 
ture spans more than 2,000 years, while Hindi 
is looked upon by Tamil-speaking peoples as a 
newcomer. The proposed changeover from 
English to Hindi as the official language is con¬ 
sidered both a cultural affront and a permanent 
disadvantage by those whose mother tongue is 
not Hindi. They allege that competition in 
Union Public Service Commission (UPSC) ex¬ 
aminations for all civil service posts would 
become onesided, with the advantage going to 
the Hindi speaker. 

A solution accepted by the Congress Party’s 
Working Committee, on which legislative action 
by Parliament is expected, consists of a three- 
language formula. Hindi-speaking States 
would be required to introduce as a compulsory 
subject into the schools (extending up to the 
university level) a non-Hindi language, prefer¬ 
ably a southern language. This would counter¬ 
balance the current introduction of Hindi as a 
compulsory subject in non-Hindi-speaking 
States. Civil service examinations would be 
conducted in English (as at present), Hindi, and 
also in each of the regional languages. They 
would include compulsory papers in Hindi and 
English, and a paper in another regional lan¬ 
guage would be required for candidates whose 
medium for the examination is Hindi. The 
three-language formula affirms the equality of 
all regional languages, and largely removes the 
advantage which the Hindi-speaking contestant 
would have if the UPSC exam used only Hindi 
as a medium. The intention is to promote the 
capacity to communicate throughout the sub¬ 
continent via Hindi and another regional lan¬ 
guage, without giving preeminence to Hindi. 

Under the proposed three-language formula, 
the regional-or state language (the two are used 
interchangeably) would become the medium of 
administration and would replace English as 
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the language of instruction at all levels, includ¬ 
ing the university level. Problems are foreseen, 
particularly in expanding the vocabulary of 
regional languages to include the terminology of 
Western technological and legal ideas on which 
modern India is being built. However, reliance 
on regional languages as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion instead of English would break the barriers 
which have made higher education and govern¬ 
ment jobs the prerogative of the wealthy few. 
The proposed parity of regional languages with 
English and Hindi is expected greatly to expand 
the educated manpower resources of the country 
and to increase its mobility. 

Religious Groups 

Hinduism is the predominant religion of 
India: according to the 1961 census, it was the 
religion of almost 367 million people, or 84 
percent of the population (table 4). Numeri¬ 
cally, socially, and economically, Hindus con¬ 
stitute the majority in every state, with the ex¬ 
ception of the proposed Punjabi-speaking state. 

Hinduism is difficult to define, in that it is 
more a way of life than a set dogma. It covers 
a variety of religious beliefs and experiences 
and accommodates a wide range of faiths, from 
the animism of the emerging tribal groups to 
the search of the 20th century intellectual to 
find a synthesis in the multiple divinities as 
many facets of one indivisible being. One of the 
characteristics of Hinduism through the ages 
lias been its ability to absorb reformists and 
dissidents. Despite these complexities certain 
distinctive features and common basic tenets 
are apparent. Hinduism is a nonproselytizing 
faith. It makes no converts; one must be born 
into it. The caste system, the cornerstone of 
Orthodox Hinduism, entails the practice of en¬ 
dogamy (restriction of marriage to members of 
the same subcaste) and many observances con¬ 
nected with avoiding pollution. Exceptions 
exist in a few reform movements which nu¬ 
merically have only token importance (except in 
the Punjab), although they have achieved dis¬ 
proportionate influence and renown outside the 
country through the participation of for¬ 
eigners. 5 

5 Notable examples are the Arytt Sennaj movement centered in the 
Punjab and the Theosophicat Society, now with headquarters in 
Madras, which an EncHshwohian, Mrs. Annie Besant, sponsored in 
connection with political reforms at the turn of the century. 


Table 4, Population of India, by religion, 1961 


Religion 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

Percent 

change, 

1951-61 

Total population_ 

439,235 

100,0 

21.5 

Hindus _ _ _ 

366,503 

83.5 

20.3 

Muslims _ _ 

46,939 

10.7 

25.6 

Christians __ 

10,726 

2.4 

27.4 

Sikhs _ _ 

7,845 

1.8 

25.1 

Buddhists 

3,250 

.7 

1,670.7 

■Jains -_____ 

2,027 

.5 

25.2 

Others _ 

1,607 

*4 

-—18.1 


Source: Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1963, 1961 Census- 
Relieion. Delhi, 1963. 


Within the Hindu social system, but tech¬ 
nically without, or below, caste, are the “un¬ 
touchables,” now known officially as the Sched¬ 
uled Castes. (Foreigners also have no caste, but 
are outside the Hindu system.) Members of 
the Scheduled Castes have in the past been ex¬ 
tremely restricted in the occupations they could 
pursue, being limited chiefly to those jobs con¬ 
sidered degrading by the rest of the com¬ 
munity. Under the Constitution, the practice 
of untouchability is an offense, and legally the 
whole country has been desegregated. In many 
areas, however, traditional practices continue. 
The Scheduled Castes live in a segregated 
sector, generally on the outskirts of the village, 
but in some cases in a special ghetto of “Un¬ 
touchables” within the city itself. This is more 
evident in the South where caste lines are still 
tightly drawn and the separation, particularly 
between the Brahman caste and lower castes, is 
maintained. (For further discussion of caste 
and its relation to occupations, see the section 
on Social Structure and Culture Patterns.) 

Important basic concepts of Hinduism re¬ 
volve around (1) dharma , acceptance of the 
ethics and duties, customs and law, virtues and 
morality, that make up a Hindu’s life—it be¬ 
ing understood that behavior that is ritually and 
morally right for one caste may be wrong for 
another; (2) Jca-nna, belief in the inevitability 
and overall justice of the good or evil which 
comes as a consequence of one's earlier actions, 
and resignation to one’s fate, and (3) samscira , 
belief in the transmigration of souls in a process 
of continuous rebirth wherein good performance 
in this life will be rewarded by a higher station 
in the next and, conversely, a bad life now will 
cause rebirth at an inferior status, or even as 
an animal. The sufferings of this life are viewed 
as an inevitable atonement for evils committed 
in a previous life; whereas submission and for- 
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bearance are merit-earning attitudes, rebellion 
is not. 

There is a definite hierarchy in the succes¬ 
sion of required births and rebirths, a thou¬ 
sand or more, through which an individual soul 
must pass before it is finally purified and the 
cycle ends in reunion with the absolute. This 
fulfillment is known as Nirvana. In this process 
of gradual purification, the Brahman caste is 
everywhere recognized as the spiritual leader 
and at the top of the hierarchy. The presence 
of a Brahman is required for certain domestic 
rites and most ceremonies, and Brahmanicide 
is regarded as the most heinous of crimes. 

The veneration of the cow as the symbol of 
motherhood and fruitfulness is intimately as¬ 
sociated with orthodox Hinduism of all sects. 
The deliberate killing of a cow requires elabo¬ 
rate purification ceremonies. 

The other religions in India represent about 
16 percent of the population, but they have an 
importance disproportionate to their size. Islam 
ranks second with 47 million Muslims reported 
in the 1961 census (table 4), or slightly over 
10 percent of the population. This is a resi¬ 
dual group following partition in 1947, which 
was designed to exclude those areas of the 
country in which the Muslim community was 
the dominant majority—now the country of 
Pakistan. 

The Muslims are diametrically opposed to the 
Hindus in many of their beliefs and observ¬ 
ances. They believe in one God, Allah, and 
regard Mohammed as the last and greatest of 
his prophets (among whom are also Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus). Orthodox Muslims observe 
the requirements of prayer 5 times a day 
(wherever they may be), almsgiving, daytime 
fasting during the month of Ramadan, and a 
pilgrimage to Mecca at least once during a life¬ 
time. Islam professes the brotherhood of man 
and officially Muslims recognize no caste, al¬ 
though class distinctions abound. While Mus¬ 
lims, like Jews, do not eat pork, there are no 
restrictions against eating beef nor is there any 
injunction to venerate the cow. 

The Christian community totals around 11 
million converts and is highly compartmental¬ 
ized, according to the origin of its members. 
For the most part, caste distinctions still apply. 
The oldest group dates from the coming of the 


Apostle Thomas (supposedly around A.D. 52), 
who is reported to have landed on the Malabar 
coast (now Kerala State) and made converts 
among the higher castes. This group preserved 
many of the Hindu practices, including endog¬ 
amy and caste, and later, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, was augmented by a large colony of 
Syrians. Known collectively as “Syrian Chris¬ 
tians," the group remains a socially elite minor¬ 
ity within the Roman Catholic half of the 
Christian community. Anglo-Indians, persons 
of both British and Portuguese heritage, are 
another distinct group in the Christian com¬ 
munity, The great majority of Christian con¬ 
verts, however, are the result of missionary 
activities among the Scheduled Castes. 

The next largest group is the Sikhs whose 
origins may be traced to a small north India 
reformist subgroup within the Hindu group 
at the end of the 15th century. The founder, 
Nanak, attempted a reconciliation with some 
of the tenets of Islam by accepting a monothe¬ 
istic view and repudiating the worship of idols; 
in other respects the Hindu system of values 
and world view were retained. Later the Sikhs 
developed into a militant group in opposition to 
the Muslims, and as a communal group adopted 
certain common insignia of dress among them¬ 
selves, notably long hair and beard. The great 
majority still conform and are easily recog¬ 
nizable by their turbans and, among the 
younger men, beards rolled tight to the jaw and 
held in place by a hairnet snood. Their chief 
temple or shrine is at Amritsar in the Punjab. 
While caste is not a part of Sikh religious prac¬ 
tices, social distinctions as a result of heredi¬ 
tary occupation and wealth are recognized and 
marriage normally occurs only within the same 
occupational categories. The Sikhs are a virile, 
militant, and aggressive religious minority 
which seeks and accepts new converts. 

Buddhism originated in India in the fifth 
century B.C. as a reform movement against 
Brahman rule—the power and excesses of the 
high caste, the many gods, and the accompany¬ 
ing superstition. It reached its peak as the 
national religion under the Emperor Asoka in 
the third century B.C. and was spread to south¬ 
east Asia by Indian missionaries. In the subse¬ 
quent centuries, Buddhism almost disappeared 
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in India while developing abroad G into one of 
the world’s great living religions. However, 
early in the 1950’s, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, then 
India’s Law Minister, who drafted much of the 
Constitution and was a member of the Sched¬ 
uled Castes, urged mass conversion of his fellow 
untouchables to Buddhism. On October 14, 
1956, some 500,000 untouchables, including 
several thousand who had been converted to 
Christianity, became Buddhists in the first mass 
conversion at Nagpur. Dr. Ambedkar died in 
1958, but the movement he initiated has con¬ 
tinued with assistance from Burma. 

Jainism, like Buddhism, started as a protest 
against the caste system, particularly the power 
and supremacy of the Brahman priests. In re¬ 
volt against the excesses practiced by these 
priests, the Jainist monks instituted certain 
observances which included a vow of truthful¬ 
ness, renunciation of all forms of greed, ab¬ 
stention from all sexual pleasures, and renunci¬ 
ation of all material attachments. While these 
discipliiies are still practiced by the monastic 
orders, the prescriptions for the laity are more 
relaxed. Applicable to all, however, is the basic 
concept of ahimsa (nonviolence or noninjury to 
living creatures); it is not uncommon to see a 
Jain wearing a surgical gauze mask across his 
nose and mouth to avoid inadvertently breath¬ 
ing in some animal life, and a Jain will seldom 
walk abroad after sundown for fear of stepping 
on some animal life. These practices impose 
limitations on the occupations open to Jains, for 
example, agriculture is automatically excluded. 

The Parsis are a small sect of between 100,- 
000 and 200,000 Zoroastrians, whose predeces¬ 
sors originally came to India in the eighth 
century as refugees from Muslim persecution 
and propagation of the faith in Persia. While 
the teachings of Zoroaster have undergone 
many changes, and some Hindu elements have 
been absorbed, the Parsis remain a distinct 
religious group whose most distinguishing 
features have been the worship of fire and the 
observance of special funeral rites. 

Minority Group Problems 

India is a Union of 16 States (shortly to 


€ In Ceylon, Nepal, Burma, Thailand, Malaysia, Cambodia, Viet- 
Nam. Tibet, and Mainland China. 


become 17 States) and 10 centrally administered 
territories, each of which in its own way pre¬ 
sents an ethnic, linguistic, religious, or other 
type of minority problem. Separatism and pro¬ 
vincialism -continually threaten the stable ex¬ 
istence of the union; but the fact that these 
pressures in some ways counteract each other 
and crisscross geographic areas rather than 
run in lines parallel to State administration 
does provide a safety valve. 

India’s most crucial minority problem was 
and is the religious one which resulted in par¬ 
tition at the time of independence. The 50 
million Muslims who remain continue to con¬ 
stitute a significant religious minority. 

Tension and disturbances between India and 
Pakistan are often reflected in difficulties for 
Muslims in India and Hindus in East Pakistan. 
Fortunately, the 3-week war between India and 
Pakistan in September 1965 did not lead to 
communal riots in India, as some had feared it 
would. 

A major reason for the still unresolved Indo- 
Pakistan conflict is the status and domain of 
Jammu and Kashmir. India claims the State 
as an integral part of the Union, whereas Paki¬ 
stan demands that a plebiscite be held, as origi¬ 
nally agreed to by Nehru and Mountbatten in 
1947 and reaffirmed by the United Nations 
when it established a cease-fire line in 1947, 
to determine the preference of the predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim population. The Tashkent Decla¬ 
ration, signed by Prime Minister Shastri just 
before his death on behalf of India and by 
President Ayub Kahn for Pakistan, committed 
both countries to peaceful discussions with 
withdrawal of military forces to lines existing 
before the outbreak of hostilities but made no 
commitment on the Kashmir issue. 

The reorganization of states along linguistic 
lines in 1956 cut across old feudal boundaries 
and consolidated peoples with the same lan¬ 
guage and similar cultural habits into single 
administrative units. Under the Constitution, 
states retain considerable autonomy, so that 
each is a self-contained, cohesive entity. How¬ 
ever, conflicts between the States and the Cen¬ 
tral Government continue to arise where one 
State, identified as a cultural group, feels that 
it is not getting its due share of public funds 
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in development projects. The southern States 
as a bloc periodically express this view, since 
they feel the Central Government is dominated 
by northern States. 

The Sikhs, who constitute about 50 percent 
of the population of Punjab State, have for 
some time, sought to create a completely Pun¬ 
jabi-speaking State of their own. The govern¬ 
ment agreed in March 1966 to establish sueh a 
State. It is expected that the new State will 
comprise the Punjabi-speaking districts in the 
western portion of the present Punjab State. 
Although it would not be a solely Sikh State, 
the Sikhs would constitute a majority of the 
population (55 percent). 


The Scheduled Castes (Untouchables) rep¬ 
resent the largest single segment in Indian so¬ 
ciety which by custom is segregated solely by 
reason of birth, restricted as to occupation, and 
sometimes persecuted if a member transgresses 
any of the established barriers of social disa¬ 
bility. According to the 1961 census, the 
Scheduled Castes totaled 64,511,000 or 14.7 
percent of the total population. Scheduled 
Castes are found in varying proportions in 
every State (table 5). Uttar Pradesh has both 
the largest number and percentage in relation 
to its population (20.9 percent) and Maharash¬ 
tra relatively few (5.6 percent). 


Table 5. Population op scheduled castes and scheduled tribes by states and union territories, 1961 

[Number in thousands] 


States/Union territories 


Total 

population 


All India 1 


488,608 


States ....- 

Andhra Pradesh-—-— 

Assam -- 

Bihar —--—----- 

Gujarat_ 

Jammu and Kashmir-- 

Kerala __—_________ 

Madhya Pradesh - 

Madras --—--- 

Maharashtra --- 

Mysore __—_——— -.- 

Orissa _ 

Punjab _ 

Rajasthan _ 

Uttar Pradesh - 

West Bengal_____—- 

Union territories and other areas- 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands_ 

Delhi ____—-- 

Himachal Pradesh--— 

Laccadive, Minicoy. and Amindivi Islands_. 

Manipur _ 

Tripura_ 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli_ 

North East Frontier Agency_ 

Nagaland 2 _ 

Pondicherry _ 

SlMciin__—.--- 


431,294 

35,983 

11,873 

46,456 

20,633 

3,561 

16,904 

32,372 

33,687 

39,554 

23,587 

17,549 

20,307 

20,156 

73,746 

34,926 

7,314 

63 

2,659 

1,351 

24 

780 

1,142 


360 

360 

162 


1 Excludes Goa, Daman, and Diu. 

2 Nagaland has since acquired statehood (1963). 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not 
equal totals. 


Scheduled castes 


Scheduled tribes 


Number 


64,511 


Percent of 
total population 


14,7 


Number 


29,883 


Percent of 
total papulation 


6.8 


63,602 

14.7 

4,974 

13.8 

733 

6.2 

6,637 

14.1 

1,367 

6.6 

268 

7.5 

1,122 

8.1 

4,253 

13.1 

6,073 

18.0 

2,227 

5.6 

3,117 

13.2 

2,764 

15 8 

4,139 

£0.4 

3,360 

16.7 

15,417 

20.9 

6,951 

19.9 

909 

12.4 


28,692 

1,324 

2,068 

4,205 

2,755 


208 
6,€78 
253 
2,397 
192 
4,224 
14 
2,310 


2,064 

1,191 

14 


6.6 

3.7 

17.4 
9.0 

13.4 

T.2 

20.6 

.8 

6.0 

.8 

24.0 

.1 

11.4 

Ti 

16.3 

22,2 


311 

370 


12.8 

27.4 


13 

120 

1 


1.7 
10 5 
2.0 


57 

7 


16.4 

4.4 


108 

23 

249 

360 

51 

5 

344 


37 


8.0 

97.0 

31.9 
31.6 
88.5 

1.6 

93.1 

22.9 


SounCE: India, Registrar General’s Office, Census of India- 
Final Population Totals , Paper No. 1 of 1962. 


The Scheduled Tribes totals somewhat less 
than half the number of Scheduled Castes and 
represent a less immediate problem. Most are 
in isolated areas and have little contact with 
society, and the problem is principally one of 
education and integration. 

In the South, political forces have sought to 
exploit the latent anti-Brahman attitude among 
the lower castes, with some substantial effect in 
closing the doors to Brahman participation in 


the government. In the past, the Brahman com¬ 
munity excelled in all competitive examina¬ 
tions and to some extent had almost a monopoly 
on administrative and civil service posts. In 
Madras, particularly, ruled by the Brahmans, a 
minority caste, has now been curtailed by ad¬ 
ministrative regulation, to give greater oppor¬ 
tunity and scope for representation in govern¬ 
ment to the numerically larger but competitively 
less qualified groups within the society. 
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Social Structure and Culture Patterns 

Social status in India is determined by caste, 
which in turn is determined by birth. “Castes” 
are the many exclusive social groups into which 
all Hindu society is divided and subdivided, and 
each group has its varying degrees of respect¬ 
ability and circles of social intercourse. Every 
Hindu is born into the caste of his parents. This 
caste, to which he belongs throughout life, is a 
strong conditioning factor of practically all 
aspects of his life, one of the most important 
being restrictions on marriage. Endogamy (the 
prohibition of marriage outside the group) is 
still widely practiced throughout India. 

There are an estimated 3,000 separate castes 
in India, stratified according to an accepted 
hierarchy of four major classes: Brahmans, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Sudras; but the order 
of social precedence among the individual castes 
of any class cannot be definitely specified. With¬ 
in the broad groupings, there is a tendency for 
each caste to think itself better than its neigh¬ 
bors and that it should be ranked accordingly. 
This rivalry works itself out in different pat¬ 
terns in different communities. 

The Brahmans enjoy the highest social status 
and traditionally have had preemptive rights to 
certain occupations: priests and custodians of 
sacred Hindu lore and rites, teachers, and ad¬ 
visors to rulers and governments. Brahmans 
are not a single caste but a collection of many 
distinct castes. In a single village, there may be 
Brahman castes differing from each other in 
occupation, marriage customs, diet, dress, and 
physical type. 

The Kshatriya castes are traditionally those 
of warriors and rulers. They are associated with 
positions of power, and in rural areas still ex¬ 
ercise a dominant influence over village life as 
landowners; in the cities they are found in 
business, in the government, and in professions. 

The Vaishya castes are generally found in 
farming, retail trade, manufacturing, and the 
professions. 

The Sudra castes form a very large group 
occupying nearly all artisan trades, such as 
carpentry, basketwork and metalwork, and most 
skilled occupations in industrial employment. 
They are also farmers and agricultural workers. 

The lowest castes, described as “Untouch¬ 


ables,” were renamed' by Gandhi the harijans 
(Children of God), and that is the name most 
used today. They form the bulk of the “Sched¬ 
uled Castes,” groups specifically listed in a 
schedule attached to the Constitution, for whom 
special concessions and privileges are to be 
provided in order to ameliorate the civil dis¬ 
abilities under which they now live. 

Each caste has its own governing body called 
the panchayat, and may include caste members 
of a single village or of two or more neighbor¬ 
ing villages. The panchayat is primarily con¬ 
cerned with punishing offenses affecting the 
honor or ritual purity of the caste. 

Punishments meted out by the panchayats 
range from temporary or permanent outcasting 
(which amounts to economic and social 
ostracism) to fines (monetary or in the form of 
feasts for the easternen), corporal punishment, 
and sometimes religious expiation. 

The panchayat may decide to ostracize a 
particular person, a family, or another caste, or 
institute the equivalent of a general strike 
against the whole community as a protest. 
Short but effective strikes or boycotts are fairly 
common among the lowest castes and most op¬ 
pressed groups. Since their jobs are menial and 
there are no recruits outside the caste, the argu¬ 
ment is frequently won. Noteworthy examples 
are sweepers’ strikes in the cities: India is a 
hot country and there is no alternative arrange¬ 
ment for garbage disposal. 

Occupations in the past were restricted by 
caste membership. Certain jobs were con¬ 
sidered the hereditary calling of a particular 
caste or group of allied castes, and no member 
would pursue other employment, even though it 
might be more lucrative; nor were members of 
another caste permitted to infringe in these 
areas. Some occupations, such as toddy-tapping 
and brewing, 7 scavenging, and hide curing were 
considered degrading or impure and were there¬ 
fore the special province of the Scheduled 
Castes; however, trading, agriculture, field 
labor, and military service were theoretically 
open to members of most castes. Caste restric¬ 
tions are less observed in urban areas than in 
the country; people use common transport and 
work under the same roof in a factory or in- 

7 Toddy is a light form of beer made from a certain tree sap and 
furnishes the base from which a strong - alcohol, arah, is brewed- 
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dustrial establishment. But training, aptitude, tend to build up new forms of caste priorities in 
preference, and acceptance by fellow workers new occupations. 


Chapter IV. Education and Health 


Education 

The test of literacy called for by the 1961 
census was satisfied if a person over age 4 could 
both read and write with understanding.. De¬ 
spite the looseness of the definition, only 24 per¬ 
cent of India’s population qualified as literate: 
The rate of literacy among women was one- 
third that of men, as shown in the following 
tabulation: 


Educated and literate 



Total 




population 

Number 

(in 

millions) 

Percent of 


(in 

millions) 

population 

Total population_ 

139.2 

105.3 

24.0 

Male _ 

226.3 

77.9 

38.9 

Female ____ 

212.9 

22.$ 

n o 


Literacy rates vary greatly in different parts 
of India (table 6), largely for historical reasons. 
For example, Delhi is first by virtue of its be¬ 
ing the national capital, and also because the 
state spends the largest amount per capita in 
all India on education. Kerala’s traditionally 
high literacy rate is attributed to the large 
Christian element in the community and the 
correspondingly large number of mission-run 
schools. Madras has been a stronghold of Tamil 
culture for centuries and the emphasis put on 
education and learning by the predominantly 
Brahman community here has conditioned the 
whole social structure; with West Bengal, 
Madras has also been the area’s longest subject 
to Western influence. 

However, four of India’s most populous 
states, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
and Rajasthan, with a combined population of 
172.7 million, representing almost 40 percent 
of India’s total, have a literacy rating of less 
than 20 percent. 

Since independence, one of the avowed goals 
of the Indian Government has been the estab¬ 
lishment of universal, free, compulsory elemen¬ 
tary education to the age of 14. While this has 
not been achieved, considerable progress has 
been made in increasing the number of school 


age children in school. This increase is partic¬ 
ularly noticeable at the primary level (6-10 
years) : In 1951, the proportion of this age 
group in school was 42.6 percent; in 1961, 61.1 
percent; and the target set for 1966 (which now 
appears to have been exceeded), 76.4 percent 
(table 7). Increase in school attendance at all 
levels has stretched physical resources in hous¬ 
ing, equipment, and trained teachers. During 
the 10 years 1951-61, the number of students 
at primary, middle, and secondary levels (6-16 
years of age) increased from 23.5 million to 43.5 
million, and it is expected to reach 64 million 
in 1966. The actual number of schools and 
teachers in 1961, together with the target in¬ 
crease set for 1966 is shown in table 8. Only 
a portion of the teachers have been profession¬ 
ally trained for their job (a rough average for 
all levels is around 70 percent). 


Table 6, Literacy rates of states axd territories, 

1965 


States and territories 

Literacy 

rate 

(percent) 

Population 
(in. xniilions) 

All India - 

24.0 

439.2 

Delhi _ . ___ 

52.7 

2.7 

Kerala __ __ 

46.8 

16.9 

Pondicherry ___ 

87.4 

.4 

Andaman and Nionhar Islands.. _ , 

33.6 

0) 

Madras ____ _ 

31.4 

33.7 

20.fi 

Gujarat — _ _ _ 

30.6 

Manipur _ _ _ 

30.4 

.8 

Maharashtra _ _ 

20.8 

39.6 

West Bengal _ __ 

29.3 

34.9 

Assam - _ „ _ 

27.4 

11.9 

Mysore __ ____ 

25.4 

23.6 

Punjab _ __ _ 

24.2 

20.3 

Laccadive, Minicoy, and Ammdivi 
Islands __ ___ rr 

23.3 

t 1 ) 

Orissa —_____ 

21.7 

1T.5 

Andhra Pradesh_____ __ 

21.2 

36.0 

Triuura_ _ 

20.2 

1.1 

Bihar_ __ _ 

18.4 

45.5 

Magaland _ _ 

17.9 

.4 

Uttar Pradesh - _ _ 

17.6 

73.7 

Himachal Pradesh . .. . 

17.1 

1.4 

Madhya Pradesh_ ___ 

17.1 

32.3 

Raiasthan 

15.2 

20.2 

Sikkim 5 ___ 

12.3 

.2 

Jammu and Kashmir _ _ .. 

11.0 

3.8 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli_ _ 

9.5 

(*) 

North East Frontier Agency (NNFA)_ 

7.2 

.3 


1 Fewer than 100,000. 

5 Although not a State or territory of the Indian Union, Sikkim Is 
dependent on India for certain functions and was therefore included 
in. the 1961 census. 

SOURCE* Census of India, (1961), Paper No. 1 of 1962. 

About half of the elementary schools are con¬ 
ducted by district boards and municipalities 
which can levy school taxes or charge fees to 
cover operating expenses not covered by govern- 
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ment funds and donations. At the secondary- 
level, there are admission charges and fees for 
books, laboratory equipment, etc. However, in 
1961, government funds covered more than two 
thirds (68 percent) of total expenditures of 3.9 
billion rupees (US$810 million) of recognized 
schools (including universities). 


Table 7. Student enrollment by school level and 
age, 1951, 1961, and 1966 

[Number in millions'] 



1951 

19 61 

1966 

(estimated) 

School level and age 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per^ 
cent 
of age 
group 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 
cent 
of age 
group 

Num¬ 
ber ■ 

Per¬ 
cent 
of ape 
group 

Total pre-college (ages 
6-16) - 

23.5 

25.4 

43.5 

89 9 

64.0 

50,1 

Primary (ages 6-10) 

19,2 

42.6 

34.3 

61.1 

49.6 

76.4 

Middle (ages 11-13) _ 

3 l 

12,7 

5-3 

22.3 

9.8 

28.6 

Secondary (ages 
14—16) - - 

1.2 

5.3 

2.9 

11.5 

4.6 

16.6 

College (ages 17-22)_ 

• 4 

.9 

.9 

1.8 

1.3 

2.4 


Source: India, Planning Commission, Third Five Year Plan 
(New Delhi, 1961), pp. 574-576. 


Table 8. Number of schools and teachers, by 
SCHOOL LEVEL, 1961 AND 1966 


School level 

1961 

1966 (estimated) 

Schools 

Teachers 

Schools 

Teachers 

Total -_ 

398,200 

1,369,000 

494,500 

1,916,000 

Primary schools_ 

Middle schools _____ 

342,000 

39.600 

16.600 

910,000 

230,009 

229,000 

415,000 

57,700 

21,800 

1,266,000 

360,000 

290,000 

Secondary schools __ 


Source: India, Planning Commission, Third Five Year Plan 
(New Delhi, 1961), p. 576. 


The educational rights of minorities, whether 
based on religion or language, are .protected 
under the Constitution, which provides that all 
minorities have the right to establish and con¬ 
duct their own schools, and the state in granting 
aid shall not discriminate against such schools. 
However, at the same time, the Constitution 
prohibits religious instruction in any school 
wholly maintained out of state funds, and elim¬ 
inates compulsory religious instruction in any 
school partially maintained out of state funds. 
In 1961, there were 143,985 state-aided private 
schools (with 14.6 million students) as com¬ 
pared with 12,868 unaided private schools (with 
1.5 million students). 

India’s education system has been subject to 
considerable change since independence (1947), 
but it still retains the dominant features of the 
academically oriented, British-patterned system 
which was developed under the colonial admin¬ 
istration. This curriculum stressed the humani¬ 
ties, with English as the medium of instruction 


at the university level and most secondary 
schools. The main purpose in obtaining a de¬ 
gree was to qualify in the competitive Indian 
civil service examinations, and the highest re¬ 
ward was to win one of the coveted ICS posts. 
The end result was to produce a “generalist” 
who could serve in the administration anywhere 
and in any capacity. This system produced a 
surplus of clerical workers, who sought jobs in 
the administration and felt that white-collar 
employment of any kind was superior to blue- 
collar employment. 

The pressure for change has been greatest 
at the elementary level. Currently, two systems 
co-exist: The traditional academic system, and 
the one founded and promoted by Gandhi as a 
reform, known as the ‘‘basic education” system. 
Under the latter system, all academic subjects 
were to be taught in relation to a craft activity, 
such as spinning or weaving, and each class was 
to become a cooperative society, self-supporting 
through the sale of handicrafts. In 1963, about 
29 percent of all elementary schools followed 
the “basic” system; this was expected to in¬ 
crease to about 36 percent by 1966, the end of 
the third 5-year plan. Expansion of the pro¬ 
gram has been limited by the shortage of teach¬ 
ers trained and competent in this approach to 
teaching. While this method has been particu¬ 
larly suited to rural areas and the village 
school, it has presented difficulties for the stu¬ 
dent wishing to continue his studies. 

The line of demarcation between elementary 
and secondary schooling varies between States; 
for the majority, elementary education consists 
of the first 5 years of school (ages 6-10) and 
secondary schooling comprises a 5- or 6-year 
program (ages 11-16), which may be split into 
various parts. Formerly, secondary schools 
were geared primarily to the preparation of 
students to enter the universities. Today, more 
effort is being made to channel students into 
vocational and technical training at the second¬ 
ary level. 

All candidates for college and university 
study must pass a public comprehensive exami¬ 
nation, known as matriculation, under the di¬ 
rection of the State’s Ministry of Education. 
The examination is difficult, and may take as 
long as a week to complete; 33 percent is a 
passing grade and 45 percent is a common 
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minimum for college entrance. The importance 
attached to this examination has conditioned 
and constricted much of the scope of secondary 
education. Education Minister M. C. Chagla 
has been an outspoken critic of the present 
system, which he feels is patterned too closely 
on that of British India. This pattern is re¬ 
flected in the fact that about a million students 
are now studying literature, history, economics, 
and other art subjects and fewer than 300,000 
are taking engineering and other technical 
courses. In his view what India needs today 
are not clerks but technicians capable of man¬ 
ning the machines of a rapidly expanding 
technology. 

India has many colleges and research institu¬ 
tions, most of which are affiliated with 1 of 
the 55 recognized universities. This is a con¬ 
tinuation of the British practice, under which 
the university is primarily a supervisory, co¬ 
ordinating, degree-granting and affiliating 
body rather than itself a teaching institution. 
Three of the largest universities (Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay) are also the oldest and 
were founded in the same year, 1857. Calcutta 
is the largest of the universities with a student 
body of 116,000 distributed in 128 affiliated 
colleges (table 9). Under the Third Five Year 
Plan, provision was made for the establishment 
of 23 engineering colleges (including 8 regional 
colleges) and 91 polytechnics, and in 1964, 12 
of the colleges and 54 polytechnics had already 
started functioning. In addition, there are four 
higher Indian Institutes of Technology which 
opened at Kharagpur (1951), Bombay (1958),. 
Madras (1959), and Kanpur (1960), each of 
which when fully completed will have an ad¬ 
missions capacity of 1,600 students at the 
undergraduate level and 300 at the graduate 
level. 

During the successive 5-year plans, the gov¬ 
ernment has devoted increasing attention to 
expanding training facilities in the technical 
field. To meet manpower requirements for an 
estimated 75,500 graduates (3-4 year course) 
and 151,000 diploma holders (12-18 months’ 
course) in the Fourth Plan, both the number 
and capacity of engineering colleges and poly- 
technical institutions have been increased. 
Actual performance reported for 1964 had not 
only achieved but exceeded most of the targets 


set for 1966 (table 10). At the same time, fa¬ 
cilities for industrial training of skilled workers 
have expanded and an admission capacity of 
100,000 trainees is expected to be reached by the 
end of the Third Plan, with a target of 200,000 
set for the Fourth Plan (1971). This training 
is in several types of institutes or training fa¬ 
cilities : 

1. Industrial training institutes under the Ministry of 
Labor and Employment; 

2. Government departments or agencies having their 
own training facilities such as Defense, Railways, Posts 
and Telegraphs, and individual public enterprises; 

3. Facilities for training provided by State Depart¬ 
ments of Industries and the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry for small-scale industries; 

4. Centers for training rural artisans under the com¬ 
munity development program; and 

5. Numerous privately run industrial schools. 


Table 9. Fifteen largest Indian universities, by 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS AND AFFILIATED COLLEGES, AND 
AMOUNT OF EXPENDITURES 


Name, location, and year of 
establishment 

Number 

of 

students 

(1961-62) 

Number 

o£ 

affiliated 

colleges 

(1952-63) 

Expendi¬ 
tures in 
millions 
of rupees 
(1961-62) 

Calcutta University, Calcutta (1857) 

115.936 

128 

64.4 

Madras University, Madras (1857)_ 
Punjab University, Chandlgargh 

58,378 

112 

45.9 

(1947) _ _ 

57,813 

138 

21.0 

Agra University, Agra (1927)- 

51,044 

122 

32.9 

Bombay University, Bombay (1857) 
Kerala University, Tuvandrum 

60,692 

46 

32.0 

(1937) - _ _ 

Gujarat University, Ahmedabad 

49,865 

87 

38.9 

(1949) _ 

39,833 

80 

24.7 

Mysore University, Mysore (1916)_ 

36,507 

64 

35.7 

Giuihati University, Gauhati (1948)_ 

33,437 

43 

23,1 

Poona University, Poona (1949) 

31,767 

60 

27.7 

Rajasthan University, Jaipur (1947) 
Bihar University, Muzzaffarpur 

30,960 

69 

31.8 

(1952) ___ 

28,922 

39 

14.2 

Andhra University, Waltair (1326). 

28,214 

56 

25 2 

Nagpur University, Nagpur (1923)- 
Osmania University, Hyderabad 

27,330 

53 

20.3 

(1918) — -—- -- 

21,665 

40 

28.3 


Source: India, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Publi¬ 
cations Division, India, A Reference Annual, 19 Gk (New Delhi, 
1964), adapted from table 37, pp. 72-73- 


Table 10. Number of technical institutions and 
STUDENT CAPACITY, SELECTED SCHOOL YEARS, 1964-71 


Type of institution 

1964 

(actual) 

1966 

(target) 

1971 

(proposals) 

Engineering colleges: 



(=> 

Number_-_ 

126 

117 

Student capacity_ 

21,700 

19,137 

=38,900 

Polytechnieal institutions: 




Number _ _ 

261 

253 

C 1 ) 

Student capacity_ 

41,300 

37,391 

= 68,600 

Industrial training 
institutes: 




Number _ 

313 

318 

(>) 

Student capacity- 

3 42,136 

99,984 

200,000 


1 Not available. 

2 Student capacity in 1970-71 includes facilities provided by cor¬ 
respondence and part-time courses. These are: for engineering 
colleges, 4,600: for polytechntcal institutions, 9,800. 

3 1961 actual; 19G4 data unavailable. 

Source: Adapted from Third Five Year Plan, p. 615, and Memo¬ 
randum on the Fourth Five Year Plan, p. 63. 
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This program, under the direction of the Min¬ 
istry of Labor with state cooperation, offers free 
training to craftsmen (between 16 and 26 years 
of age) in 29■ engineering and 22 nonengineer¬ 
ing trades. The period of training for engi¬ 
neering trades, the institute training period is 
Training Institute followed by 6 months “in- 
plant” training in industry; for the nonengi¬ 
neering trades, the institute training period is 
1 year. During 1963, there were 280 training 
institutes in operation with a total of 70,514 
trainees, over 95 percent of whom were in en¬ 
gineering trades. Other programs under the 
Ministry’s control include apprenticeship train¬ 
ing, training of crafts instructors, and training 
of supervisors. 

Both the capital required and the difficulties 
of acquiring the necessary foreign exchange 
greatly restrict the number of Indians who can 
pursue education abroad at their own expense; 
Idle majority have been selected for scholarships 
on the basis of conspicuous merit or on an ex¬ 
change basis, or as part of international assist¬ 
ance programs for advanced training. 

Housing, Sanitation, and Health 

Housing and sanitation. The shortage of hous¬ 
ing, prevalent throughout India, is particularly 
acute in urban areas. During the war years, 
there was little or no housing construction, and 
after the war existing shortages were intensified 
by the influx of some 6 million Hindu refugees 
as a result of partition. During the period 1951- 
61, there was an increase in population of near¬ 
ly 40 percent in towns with a population of 20,- 
000 or more. The most obvious effect is the 
mushrooming of shanty towns and other un¬ 
authorized structures in and around every city, 
without reference to availability of water 
supply, health, or sanitation arrangements. Ac¬ 
cording to a National Sample Survey (1957) on 
housing conditions, 76 percent of households in 
most urban areas occupied two rooms or less; in 
big cities like Calcutta, Bombay, New Delhi, and 
Madras the same precentage of households 
occupied only one room. In 21 percent of such 
households, four or more persons occupied one 
room. 

In the urban sector, 92 percent of households 
in four major cities (Calcutta, Bombay, New 


Delhi, and Madras), 86 percent in large towns, 
and about 39 percent in small towns obtained 
their drinking water from municipal taps. 
Nearly 47 percent of the total number of urban 
households did not get any municipal tap water, 
and about 31 percent of households had to de¬ 
pend on tanks and ponds for their supply of 
drinking water. 

Nineteen percent of households in the urban 
sector had a latrine for individual use, about 37 
percent used a common latrine, and 44 percent 
did not have any. 

In rural areas, housing usually consists of sun 
dried mud or brick walls covered by a low roof 
thatched with palm leaves or marsh grass. 
There is little ventilation except through the 
single entrance door. Food is cooked inside over 
a smoky dung fire or a small clay stove called 
a chula. People sleep on beds or cots made from 
tapes or rope stretched and woven across a 
frame. These beds are cool and provide some 
spring. Often the men and cattle sleep in the 
same room, while the women and children oc¬ 
cupy different quarters. 

Where there is a stream or pond, huts 
are usually built near it to assure a water supply 
for the livestock, although sometimes a family 
or group of families may have their own well. 
The 1957 survey revealed that in rural areas 
about 69 percent of households had drinking 
water from tanks and ponds and 12 percent 
from tube-wells, tap water being almost un¬ 
known. There are still a large number of vil¬ 
lages without any water supply, even of drink¬ 
ing water. 

A built-up latrine was used by only 3 percent 
of rural households, either in exclusive use or 
in common use with other households. Ordinar¬ 
ily, there are no sanitary facilities in rural 
houses, but on the outskirts of the village spe¬ 
cial defecation areas are provided for each sex. 
However, in practice, defecation occurs freely 
on the ground near water tanks, reservoirs, 
canals, and streams. The average Indian has 
profound reverence for the purifying abilities 
of water (from special sources regarded as 
sacred), but little understanding of the nature 
of water pollution. 

Since the commencement of the First Plan 
in 1950-51, the government has been actively 
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concerned over the problem of housing for low 
income groups. The original government sub¬ 
sidy program for constructing housing for in¬ 
dustrial workers has now been considerably 
extended to include other depressed groups. 
Latest available details of Third Plan outlays 
(1961-66) for the public sector and draft pro¬ 
posals under the Fourth Plan are shown in 
table 11. However, it is anticipated that only 
about 80 percent of the funds budgeted under 
the Third Plan will actually have been spent. 

Table 11. Housing expenditures in the Third Plan 

AND PROPOSALS FOR THE FOURTH PLAN 


[In millions of rupees a ] 


Expenditure 

Third 

Plan 

(1861-66) 

Fourth 

Plan 

proposals 

(1966-71) 

Total ...___ 

2,270 

2 6,800 


309 

299 

600 

Slum clearance, slum improvement, and con- 

750 


359 

1,500 

450 


359 


269 

1,000 

700 


139 


20 

( a ) 

300 


19 


55 

100 

Urban development and local self-government 

120 

600 


385 

800 



1 1 mpee=US$0.21. 

2 Plan provision is for Rs.4 billion; in addition, funds to the ex¬ 
tent of Us 2 8 billion obtained from the (nationalized) Life Insurance 
Corporation and Employees' Provident Fund deposits would be 
available to States for bousing - programs and &Te included in this 
total. 

3 Included in industrial housing. 

Source* India, Planning Commission, Memorandum, on the 
Fourth Fxve Year Plan (India, October 1354), p. 69. 

Under the subsidized industrial housing 
scheme, the Central Government provides to 
State governments, State housing boards, and 
municipal bodies 60 percent of the cost as loan 
and 50 percent as subsidy for housing con¬ 
structed for industrial workers employed in 
factories and mines. Industrial employers and 
cooperative societies are given loan and subsidy 
assistance for housing to the extent of 75 per¬ 
cent and 90 percent, respectively, the extent of 
subsidy in both cases being 25 percent. Few 
employers, however, recognize any obligation 
to supply housing to their staff. And, where 
housing has been constructed, the rent is often 
more than the worker is able to pay. 8 Low 
wages and the housing shortage have caused 
many workers to leave their wives and families 
in the village while they live in hostels under 

s The government, in planning housing for low income groups, 
includes persons with an annual income of Rs.1,800 (US$374) or less 
and envisages a monthly rent of around Rs.10 to Rs.15 (US$2.10 to 
KJS?S.U>). 


substandard conditions with other workers, or 
sleep on the pavements. 

The Central Government is pressing for an 
extension of slum clearance to smaller cities 
(other than the seven major cities with a popu¬ 
lation of over 1 million) and also for the in¬ 
auguration of a program of village housing. 
The living conditions of the landless agricul¬ 
tural workers are particularly difficult. 

Health. Indian diet is restricted both by cus¬ 
tom and by low income. Surveys conducted in 
India since 1935 have revealed quantitative as 
well as qualitative deficiencies in the diet of the 
people. The average Indian diet lacks essential 
food elements such as proteins, fats, minerals, 
and vitamins, due to a deficiency of protective 
foods like vegetables, fruit, milk, and eggs. The 
general raising of dietary standards is largely 
an economic problem and is linked with the de¬ 
velopment of the economy. 

In the north, wheat is the basis of the diet 
and is usually consumed in the form of a flat 
unleavened pancake called cha-patty, accom¬ 
panied by some form of curried meat (mutton), 
fish, or vegetables. In the south and east, rice 
replaces wheat as the staple diet. Throughout 
the country, milk products are popular, particu¬ 
larly curds and ghee (clarified butter served as 
a liquid), but these are expensive and form only 
a small part of the ordinary diet. Condiments 
and spices of all kinds are extensively used and 
bring flavor to the monotonous diet of the low¬ 
est income groups. 

The religious taboos against the taking of 
life in any form are expressed in vegetarianism, 
which is usually practiced by the Brahman 
caste. In West Bengal, fish is abundant and 
relatively cheap and forms an important part 
of the diet even of vegetarians; but the Bengali 
attitude of regarding fish as fruit of the sea is 
not generally condoned by vegetarians else¬ 
where. Some Brahmans eat eggs (as fruit), 
while others desist on the basis of their origin 
from fowl. However, even among nonvege¬ 
tarians very little meat is eaten and then usu¬ 
ally mutton, chicken, or rarely pork (among 
the non-Muslim population). Fish, because of 
its low price, is an important part of the diet 
along the coast and in the inland parts of 
Assam, Bengal, Orissa, and Bihar; dried fish, 
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however, is.not popular. Eggs, because of their 
high price, are not eaten in rural areas, but 
are sold instead. 

As a result of low income, insufficient food, 
inadequate housing, primitive sanitation, and 
other factors, the incidence of sickness is high 
in India. Moreover, the periodic visits of urban 
workers to their home villages and the high 
participation in annual pilgrimages to shrines 
in various parts of the country facilitate the 
spread of communicable diseases and the oc¬ 
currence of epidemics. Malaria, filariasis, tu¬ 
berculosis, smallpox, venereal diseases, leprosy, 
and cholera are prevalent. 

Malaria was for years the number one killer 
in India. During the 1930's and again in the 
1940's, there were an estimated 100 million 
cases with 1 million deaths reported in what is 
now India and Pakistan. The government’s 
malaria eradication program, started in 1958, 
has made great progress, the number of ma¬ 
laria cases having dropped to 10 million.by 
1960-61. 

Filariasis is endemic in certain coastal re¬ 
gions. It is estimated that about 40 million 
persons are exposed to infection in endemic 
areas. Control of this parasitic disease is de¬ 
pendent primarily on improvement in environ¬ 
mental sanitation. 

The incidence of tuberculosis has increased 
with industrialization, as a result of the up¬ 
rooting of rural workers and the creation of 
urban slums. A sample survey in 1958 indi¬ 
cated roughly 5 million active cases of pulmo¬ 
nary tuberculosis in the country, opening the 
possibility that about 1.5 million of these might 
be infectious. In the large cities, tuberculosis 
is believed to account for 15 to 20 percent of 
all deaths. Under the Second Plan, about 120 
million persons were tested for tuberculosis in 
a B.C.G. Vaccination Campaign, and it is 
planned to cover another 100 million persons 
under the Third Plan. Hospital beds and re¬ 
habilitation centers have been expanded, but 
their number is still insufficient. 

Smallpox is endemic in India, from whence 
the disease spreads to other countries. Ef¬ 
forts are being made to eradicate it. Syphilis 
and gonorrhea, the most common venereal 
diseases in the countiy, are centered par¬ 


ticularly in the ports and industrial centers. 
The government expects to add 100 clinics to 
the existing 75 at the district level which pro¬ 
vide free treatment for these diseases. For the 
estimated 2 million persons suffering from 
leprosy (one-quarter of whom were in the in¬ 
fectious stage), there were 135 study and treat¬ 
ment centers at the end of 1961. 

Cholera epidemics are recurrent in India, fre¬ 
quently originating in Calcutta, Experts agree 
that eradication of cholera depends on the 
availability of an adequate supply of safe 
drinking water and the adoption of modern 
methods of sewage disposal. Calcutta’s water 
supply system is old and inadequate, and its 
sewerage system covers only two-thirds of the 
city. 

A variety of diseases resulting from nutri¬ 
tional deficiencies is common throughout India, 
particularly among children in the poorer 
areas. Equally common are many diseases 
caused by intestinal parasites, which are preva¬ 
lent and are a direct result of soil polluted by 
inadequate sanitation and poor hygienic habits. 
The most common form is hookworm, found 
particularly in zones of heavy rainfall, such as 
the tea gardens of Assam and Bengal, the area 
around Bombay, some areas of Madras State, 
and the plantations of Kerala. Tea garden 
coolies, mine workers, and the lower castes 
(untouchables), whose occupation brings them 
in contact with contaminated soil, are most 
prone .to infection. 

The States are responsible for public health 
and medical care and are expected to establish 
machinery to comply with the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s regulations. In the villages, which ac¬ 
count for 70 percent of the population, prob¬ 
lems of health protection are often left to the 
villagers themselves. 

Prevention and treatment are hampered by 
a shortage of doctors, supporting medical staff, 
and facilities (nurses, hospitals, laboratories, 
etc.), and the concentration of trained staff in 
the larger cities. To fill the gap, the govern¬ 
ment has given support to India’s two tradi¬ 
tional medical systems, the ayurvedic and the 
unani. 
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The ayurvedic, the older of the two systems, 
dates back to about 1000 B.C. Emphasizing the 
maintenance of balance within the body to build 
up resistance to disease, it uses drugs, surgery, 
and cauterization, as well as exercise, baths, 
massages, postures, and meditation. However, 
most practitioners leave surgery and the treat¬ 
ment of acute diseases to modern doctors and 
concentrate on chronic diseases such as rheu¬ 
matism, insomnia, diabetes, and paralysis. 
Unani, which derives from early Greek medi¬ 
cine and was introduced to India hy Muslims 
in the 10th century, emphasizes the use of 
herbs. 

It is believed that there is at least one ayur¬ 
vedic practitioner (called a “vaidya”) or one 
unani practitioner (called a "‘hakim”) in each 
of India’s 500,000 villages. About 38,000 vai- 
dyas and hakims have gone through training 
courses of 4 or 5 years in government colleges 
and are reportedly doing good work. More are 
being trained. 

An important move in trying to set up health 
contacts with the villages has been the estab¬ 
lishment of Primary Centers as part of the 
rural development program. The country has 
been divided into 5,223 blocks, each with an 
average population of 66,000, and the aim has 
been to provide at least one Primary Health 
Center in each block by some time in 1966. 
There were 2,691 centers reported in operation 
at the end of 1961, and 3,763 at the end of 1963. 
When fully staffed, each center will have one 
male and one female doctor. 

India's achievements in the health held in the 
1951-66 period have been remarkable, espe¬ 


cially when it is considered that medicine, sur¬ 
gery, and nursing are subject to social taboos 
in many sections of the society (table 12). For¬ 
eign assistance has played a significant role in 
this effort, not only with loans and grants but 
also with personnel (doctors, teachers, and 
planning experts) and equipment. Under the 
Fourth Plan (1966-71) proposed expenditures 
for health programs have almost tripled in 
amount, compared with those scheduled in the 
Third Plan (table 13), and represent approxi¬ 
mately 7 percent of the total planned outlay 
in the public sector- of Rs.156,200 million 
(US$32,500 million). 


Table 12. Health facilities and personnel: 
Achievements and targets, 5-year intervals, 1951-56 


Item 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 

(target) 


8,600 

113,000 

SO 

2,500 

4 

10,000 

125,000 

42 

3,500 

7 

12.600 

185,600 

57 

5,800 

10 

14,600 

240,000 

75 

8,000 

14 


Medical colleges_ 



150 

231 

281 

400 


56,000 

65,000 

18,500 

70,000 

27,000 

81,000 


15,000 

45,000 

Auxiliary nurses/mid wives- 

8,000 

12,780 

19,900 

48,600 


Source: India, Planning Commission, Third Five Year Plan 
(New Delhi, 19SI), p. 653. 

Table 13. Medical and public health expenditures 
in the Third Plan and proposals for the Fourth 
Plan 

[In millions of rupees 1 ] 


Expenditure 

Third 

Plan 

(1961-66) 

Fourth 

Plan 

(proposals 

1960-71) 

Total-- - --- 

3,420 

10,900 

Primary^ health centers, hospitals, and dis- 

620 

660 

710 

1,050 

210 

270 

2,600 

2.250 

1.250 
3,400 

550 

950 



Water supply and sanitation (rural and urban) 
Other schemes, including ayurvedic, unani, and 

Family planning____ _ 



1 1 iupee=USS0.21. 


SOURCE: India, Planning Commission. Memorandum on the 
Fourth Five Year Plan (New Delhi, October 1964). p. 67. 


Chapter V. Manpower Resources 


Population and Labor Supply 

The number of people in India stagger the 
imagination. In this single country there are 
more people than in all of Africa; more than in 
North and*South America combined; almost as 
many people as in Europe; more than in Russia 
and the United States combined, and during the 
present decade (1961-71 census decennial) 
more than 100 million people will be added if 
current growth rates continue. 


One-sixth (74,000,000) of India’s population 
of 439 million live in Uttar Pradesh, the coun¬ 
try’s most populous state (table 14). With 
Bihar, it accounts for over 27 percent of India’s 
population. Maharashtra, and West Bengal, 
also in the north, rank third and fifth among 
India’s states in terms of population. The four 
States, which make up> South India (Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Madras, and Mysore) account 
for 25 percent of India’s total population and 
20 percent of its land area. 
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Table 14. Population, Distribution and Density, by 
State, Union Territory, and Other Areas, 1961 


State/Uirion. territory 

Population 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Inhabi¬ 

tants 

per 

square 

mile 

and other areas 

Number 

Per¬ 

cent 

Total_ 

439,235,082 

100.0 

1,178.995 

373 

Status 

Andhra Pradesh _ 

35,983,447 

8.2 

106,286 

339 

Assam_ 

11,872,772 

2.7 

47,091 

252 

Bihar - - 

46,155,610 

10.6 

67,196 

691 

Gujarat _ 

20,633,350 

4.7 

72,245 

286 

Jammu and Kashmir_ 

3,560,976 

.8 


(’) 

Kerala __ __ 

16,903,715 

3 8 

15,002 

1,127 

Madhya Pradesh _ - 

32,372,408 

7.4 

171,217 

189 

Madras ___ 

33,686,953 

7.7 

50,331 

669 

Maharashtra ..___ 

39,553,718 

9.0 

118,717 

333 

Mysore _ 

23,586,772 

5.4 

74,210 

318 

Orissa _ 

17,548,846 

4.0 

60,161 

292 

Punjab _ 

20,306,812 

4.6 

47,205 

430 

Rajasthan -- 

20,155,602 

4,6 

132,152 

153 

Uttar Pradesh__ 

73,746,401 

16.8 

113,654 

649 

West Bengal _ 

34,926,279 

8.0 

33,829 

1,032 

Union Territories and 
Other Areas 
Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands - __ 1 

63,548 

n 

3,215 

20 

Delhi . _ _ 

2,658,612 

.6 

573 

4,640 

Himachal Pradesh- 

1,351,144 

.3 

10,885 

124 

Laccadive, Minicoy, and 
Amindivi Islands __ 

24,108 

( 2 ) 

11 

2.192 

Manipur__ 

750,037 

.2 

8,628 

90 

Tripura _____ 

1,142,006 

.3 

4.036 

283 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli_ 

57,963 

$ 

189 

307 

Goa, Daman, and Diu- 

626,978 

1,426 

440 

North East Frontier 

Agency ---- 

336,659 

.i 

31,438 

11 

Nagaland 4 - - 

369,200 

.1 

6,366 

68 

Pondicherry - 

369,079 

.1 

185 

1,995 

Sikkim _ 

162,189 

(“) 

2,744 

59 


1 Not available. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

s Excluded from original computation of the census. 

4 Made a State in 1963. 

Source: India (Republic), Registrar General's Office, Census of 
India: 1961 Census, Paper No. 1 of 1962, Final Population Totals 
(New Delhi, 1962). Table 1, p. 5 and statement 2, p aci. 

India's population is unevenly distributed 
with the Gangetic plain (comprising much of 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar) and the West Bengal 
basin being the largest area of high density; 
the entire region is seldom below 500 persons 
per square mile, and often above 1,000 in wide 
bands along the Ganges river. The density of 
population in Kerala State is the highest for 
any State (1,127) and compares with an aver¬ 
age of 373 for India as a whole. The overall 
density of population for the United States is 
50.5 (1960). 

About 82 percent (359 million in 1961) of 
India’s population reside in rural areas. Of 
these, almost 45 percent (159 million) live in 
villages of under 1,000 population. In general, 
this vast rural population lives under extremely 
simple conditions without benefit of electricity, 
adequate water supply, sanitary facilities, well- 
built housing, developed roads, or any developed 
system of monetary trade. 

India’s urban population in 1961 was 78.8 
million (18 percent) living in 2,690 towns and 


cities (table 15). As a result of a redefinition 
of urban areas, the number of towns and cities 
was reduced from 3,057 in 1951 to 2,690 in 
1961. Despite this elimination of more than 300 
places formerly regarded as towns, urban popu¬ 
lation increased 16.6 million from 62.2 million 
in 1951, or 27 percent (compared with 23 % for 
the total population). However, the urban in¬ 
crease has taken place preponderantly in the 
larger cities of 100,000 population and over. 
The 107 cities in this category accounted for 
11.4 million or over 70 percent of the urban in¬ 
crease; here the population increase has been 
more than 3 times that for the country as a 
whole. 

Almost 45 percent of India’s urban popula¬ 
tion lives in 107 cities of 100,000 population 
and over. The largest of these (with a popula¬ 
tion of 300,000 and over) are shown in table 
16. Only seven cities (Greater Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
and Ahmedabad) have a population of over 1 
million. However, in these cities, growth has 
been so rapid since independence that chronic, 
problems of water and sanitation have become 
crucial issues. Calcutta, particularly, is a case 
of overurbanization in the midst of underde¬ 
velopment. 


Table 15. Urban and rural population, 1 by size of 
LOCALITY, 1961 


Size of locality 

Number 

Population 

(in 

thousands) 


Urban 

All cities And towns- 

2,690 

78,835 


266 

879 

K.flftiup.oqq ___ __ _ 

844 

6,313 

li) g6(M9,999 .. . __ 

817 

11,258 

15,650 


515 

50 , 006-^,999 .- _ 

141 

9,526 

i 6 b,000-499,999 ____ 

96 

17,633 

60G^bbb“99&j999 _-_ 

5 

• 3,244 


1 

14,233 




Rural 

All inhabited villages- 

564,718 

359,435 


176,384 

173,184 

119,197 

17.673 

. .. j 

57,565 

snft- 9 M .. . . .. 1 

83,873 

-1,000-1.999 

65,309 

89,483 

2/100-4.999 

26,475 

76,421 

K nhh-QjQQQ ... 

3,396 

773 

22,175 


12,245 



1 Rural and urban population figures exclude Goa, Daman, and 
Diu, and NEFA although these are included in the overall total for 
India of 430.2 million. 


Note: The Census Commission tries to apply uniform eligibility 
tests throughout the country to decide "when a village Qualifies as an 
urban area. If the place is a municipal corporation, a municipal 
area, or under a town committee or a cantonment board, it auto¬ 
matically qualifies as urban. Otherwise, determination i 3 on the 
basis of certain empirical tests: a population of 5,000,. three-fourths 
of the working population outside agriculture, and pronounced 
urban characteristics (definition of which is vague). 

Source: Census oj India (1961), Paper No. 1 of 1962. State¬ 

ment 38 and statement 44. 
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Table 16. Principal cities (population op 300,000 
AND over) , 1951 AND 1961 

[Number in thousands] 


City 


Greater Bombay - 

Calcutta 1 _ 

Delhi ------- 

Madras___ 

Hyderabad (including: Secunderabad)_ 

Bangalore _ 

Ahmedabad ._„___—-____ _ 

Kanpur ____ 

Poona -- 

Nagpur _____.. 

Lucknow ___ 

A^ra_.__i_,__ 

Varanasi (formerly Benares)_ 

Allahabad ___ 

Madurai _ 

Jaipur _ 

Amritsar ___ 

Indore --- 

Jabalpur ___ 

Patna ___ 

Sholapur _ 

Jamshedpur ___ 

Cochin __,„„„_____ 

Trivandrum ______ 


1951 

1961 

Percen 

increas 

1951-6 

2,994 

4,152 

38.7 

2,698 

2,927 

8.5 

1,467 

2,359 

54.2 

1,415 

1,729 

22.1 

1,125 

1,251 

' 11.1 

785 

1,207 

53.6 

877 

1,206 

37.6 

705 

971 

37.7 

690 

737 

22.8 

485 

690 

42.3 

497 

656 

32.0 

375 

509 

35.4 

355 

490 

37.6 

332 

431 

29.8 

362 

425 

17.4 

291 

403 

38.5 

336 

398 

18.5 

311 

395 

27.0 

257 

367 

42.8 

284 

365 

28.5 

277 

338 

22.0 

218 

323 

50.5 

193 

314 

62.2 

198 

302 

! 52.5 


x The population of Calcutta “Metropolitan area” in 19GI was 5.G 
million as compared with 4.G million in 1951. 


Source; Tata Industries Private Limited, Stofctstfcai Outline of 
India r, 1964 (Bombay* 1964), table 15, p, 16-17, 


In its age distribution, India has the youthful 
profile of the less-developed countries. An esti¬ 
mated 40 percent of India’s population is under 
15 years of age and. a correspondingly small 
percent (less than 12) is over 50 years (table 

17). 

Life expectancy at birth in 1931 was about 
26 years for males; in 1951, around 32 years; 
and in 1961, it had risen to 35 years. Many fac¬ 
tors contribute to this improvement. The Gov¬ 
ernment has put a stop to banditry and tribal 
warfare, thereby reducing nomadism and en¬ 
couraging growth and settlement in sparse 
areas. Massive attacks on malaria have reduced 
the incidence of this disease. However, with 
India's rapidly expanding population and low 
agricultural yields, any failure of the monsoons 
on which the majority of farms are dependent 
renews (as in 1966) the threat of famine. 


Table 17. Population by age and sex, 1961 1 

[In millions] 


Age group 

Both sexes 

Male 

Female 

Number i 

Percent 

AH age groups_ 

438.3 

100.0 

225.8 

212.5 

Under 10 years_ 

130.4 

29.8 

66.1 

64.3 

10-14 years - _ 

49.7 

11.8 

25.5 

24,2 

16—19 years ^ „__ 

43.0 

9.8 

22.2 

20.8 

20-34 years_ „ 

102.5 

23.4 

52.8 

49.7 

85-49 years - _,_ 

65.4 

14.9 

34.8 

30.6 

50-64 years_,_ 

34.5 

7.9 

18.2 

16.3 

65 years and _„_ 

12.8 

2.9 

6.2 

6.6 


1 Data do not include North East Frontier Agency and Goa. 
Daman, and Diu. 


Source: India (.Republic), Registrar General’s Office, Census of 
India, Paper No. 2 0 f 1963: 1961 Census, age tables, p. 35, adjusted. 


The improving survival pattern has not 
altered the sex ratio (females per 1,000 males), 
which has steadily declined. The 1961 census 
counted 226 million males (51.5 percent) and 
212 million females (48.5 percent). Available 
statistics appear to indicate that, compared with 
the West, India has a higher proportion of male 
births. Apart from this fact, girls suffer great¬ 
er neglect in childhood (showing higher mor¬ 
tality rates), and during the early reproductive 
period (15 to 34 years), female deaths due to 
childbirth are so numerous that the difference 
between the male and female population widens 
rapidly—creating a gap which is never made 
up in middle or old age. 

About 43 percent of India’s population, or 
188 million people, were in the labor force in 
1961. Of these, 14.5 million (8 percent) were 
under 15 years of age and 12,2 million (6 per¬ 
cent) were 60 years and over. Of the 233 mil¬ 
lion persons (male 121 million and female 112 
million) of the conventional 15-59 working age 
group, approximately 69 percent were reported 
working and included in the labor force. While 
92 percent of the men in this age group were 
economically active, only 45 percent of the 
women were. Participation rates for women 
were generally much higher in rural areas 
where women were absorbed as agricultural 
helpers. 

The definition of “gainful employment” as 
used in the census was very broad; no age limits 
were imposed. In agriculture a person was con¬ 
sidered employed if he had had regular work of 
more than 1 hour a day through the greater 
part of the working season; in nonagricultural 
employment, he was considered employed if he 
had been employed during any of the 15 days 
preceding the inquiry. All persons under train¬ 
ing as apprentices were regarded as working, 
regardless of whether or not they were paid. 
Any adult woman who, in addition to her house¬ 
hold chores, engaged in other work for remu¬ 
neration, such as rice pounding, domestic serv¬ 
ice, minding cattle, selling firewood, making 
and selling cow dung cakes or grass, was 
treated as a worker. The only persons reported 
as not working in the census were full-time 
students, housewives, dependents, disabled and 
retired persons without outside activities, beg¬ 
gars, convicts,, first-time jobseekers, and the 
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self-declared unemployed. As a result, the cen¬ 
sus and subsequent sample surveys using: the 
same framework show only about 2 percent of 
the population unemployed, but slightly under 
half of those employed (35 percent in urban 
areas, 44 percent in rural areas) working for 
less than 42 hours per week. The result is that 
unemployment is understated and the magni¬ 
tude of underemployment is not revealed. 

Approximately 72 percent of India’s labor 
force are employed in agriculture and activities 
related to the land (animal husbandry, for¬ 
estry, fishing, hunting, plantations, mining, and 
quarrying); this proportion has not changed 
since 1901 (table 18). In other countries, in¬ 
dustrialization has changed this pattern. In the 
United States, the most conspicuous example of 
such change, agriculture absorbed only 6 per¬ 
cent of the labor force in I960, as compared 
with over 50 percent in 1880. 


Table 18. Labor force by industry group, 1901,1951, 
and 1961 


Industry group 

1961 


1951 

1901 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Total ____ 

188.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Agriculture 





Farmer-cultivatnrs. _*_ . _ 

99,5 

52 8 

50.0 

50.6 

Agricultural laborers_ __ 

31,5 

16.7 

19.7 

16.9 

Animal husbandry, forestry, fish¬ 
ing, hunting, and plantation 

labor ___ _ 

4.3 

2.3 

2.4 

4.2 

Minins and quarrying___ 

9 

.5 

.6 

.1 

Household industry, including 






12.0 

6.4 



Manufacturing (factories)_ 

8.0 

4.2 

9.0 

11.7 

Construction __ 

2.1 

1.1 

1.1 

.8 

Trade and commerce- -___ 

7.6 

4.0 

5.2 

6.1 

Transport and communications_ 

3 0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.1 

Other services ___ 

19.5 

10.4 

10.5 

8.5 


SOURCE: Census of India <1961), Paper No. 1 of 1962> table 5; 
D. 397). 


The census makes a distinction in agricul¬ 
tural employment between farmer-cultivators 
(including tenants) who have some property 
rights in the land they cultivate, and agricul¬ 
tural laborers who are landless, casual, and 
contract workers. The landless workers are a 
rural proletariat without any social security 
protection, from which recruits are drawn for 
seasonal work locally or in other areas. This 
group forms the majority of workers who mi¬ 
grate to the cities. 

About 45 million persons were employed in 
nonhousehold industries, covering virtually all 
categories of employment in which wage and 
salary earners are represented (table 19). By 


definition in the 1961 census, this type of em¬ 
ployment excludes the bulk of agriculture, i.e., 
small-scale subsistence farming performed on 
a family unit basis, but includes certain agri¬ 
cultural activities, such as fishing and work on. 
plantations, which have been industrialized. By 
the same definition, it excludes handicrafts, 
cottage industries, and other household indus¬ 
tries normally performed in the home but which 
are often included in manufacturing totals. 

Employers, numbering 2 million, were 4.5 
percent of the total. Over half were in trade 
and commerce, where they operated small busi¬ 
nesses and shops. Wage and salary earners ac¬ 
counted-for 50.6 percent of this total of 45 mil¬ 
lion and were found principally in services 
(including government administration, the pro¬ 
fessions, and personal service), manufacturing, 
and transport, storage, and communications. 
They represented over three-fourths of the 
labor force employed in mining, and public 
utilities (electricity, gas, water, etc.). The self- 
employed and family workers, while shown 
separately, are closely tied industrially and in 
most cases should be considered as forming a 
single category. This is illustrated particularly 
in agriculture, and trade and commerce, activi¬ 
ties which absorbed large percentages of both 
groups. 

In classifying India’s labor force by broad 
occupational group, the ILO reported, as of 
1961, that roughly 1.7 percent of the employees 
were in professional and technical, and 1 per¬ 
cent in managerial and administrative, employ¬ 
ment (table 20). These percentages represent 
3.2 million and 1.8 million persons, respectively, 
large numbers in view of India’s recent entry 
into the modern competitive economy. Never¬ 
theless, these are also the two categories in 
which skilled manpower shortages are greatest 
and which have created serious problems in ex¬ 
panding industry and production to accord with 
the programs projected in the successive 5-year 
plans. While the census reported 45 percent of 
women of working age (15-59 years) in the 
labor force, the great majority were employed 
in agriculture, where they are easily absorbed 
as agricultural helpers, and in crafts and pro¬ 
duction processes represented by cottage indus¬ 
tries in the home, for example, handloom weav- 
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Table 19. Labor force in nonhousehold industries, by class of worker, 1961 

tin thousands] 


In d ns try 

Total 

Employers 

Wage and salary 
earners 

Self-employed 

Family -workers 



Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

AU groupings —------.... 

45,497 

2,056 

4.5 

23,018 

50.6 

16,765 

36.8 

3,658 

8.0 

Agriculture, animal husbandry, forestry, fishing. 










and plantation labor__ 

4,806 


2.8 

1,981 

46.0 

1,399 ! 

32.5 

805 

18.7 

Mining and quarrying _____.__ 

911 


1.7 

730 

79.9 

129 

14.1 

39 

4.3 

Manufacturing -_ 

7,976 


4.6 

5.476 

68.6 

1,729 

21.7 

401 

6.1 

Construction _ 

2,059 


3.3 

1.060 

51.9 

863 

41.9 

59 

2.9 

Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary services- 

632 | 

3 

.6 

491 

77.7 

106 

16.8 

32 

5,1 

Trade and commerce.. .__ ..._ ,_ _ 

7,663 

1,060 

13.9 

1,753 

22 9 

3,626 

47.4 

1,208 

16.8 

Transport, storage, and communications- 

3,020 

79 

2.5 

2.141 

71.0 

751 

24.9 

46 

1.5 

Services ----- j 

16,657 

326 

1.9 

9,008 

B4.L ! 

6,326 | 

38.0 

998 

6.0 

Undefined _ __ _ _' 

2,280 

11 

.5 

366 

16.0 

1,836 

80.6 

67 

2.9 


Source: Adapted from tables appearing in Indian Labour SUt- Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not 

tislics 1365, pp. 12-16, based on Census 0 / India (1961) Paper No, 1 equal totals, 
of 1982. 


Table 20. Labor force by occupational group 
AND SEX, 1961 


[Number in - thousands] 


Occupational group 

Both sexes 



Num¬ 

ber 

| Per- 
| cent 

Male 

Female 

Total 1 -_- — 

188,676 

100.0 

129,171 

59,505 

Professional and technical __ 

3,238 

1.7 

2,719 

519 

Managerial and administrative_ 

1,814 

IsO 

1,765 

49 

Clerical__ __ 

3,184 

1.7 

3,092 

92 

Sales _ ___ _ 

6,882 

3.6 

6,104 

778 

Farming, hunting, fishing, and 
forestry _____ 

137,594 

72,9 

88,636 

48,958 

Mining and quarrying_ 

674 

,3 

544 

130 

Transport operation and 
communications _____ 

1,878 

1.0 

1,860 

19,901 

18 

Crafts and production processes— 

27,412 

14,5 

7,510 

Service occupations_——_—_1 

6,576 

3.0 

4,179 

1,398 

Undefined __ ..._„__ 

424 

,2 

371 

53 


1 Slight variation from total originally reported in 1961 Census, 
due to inclusion of former Portuguese enclaves of Goa, Daman, and 
Dhi 


Note: Because of rounding, sums Qf individual items may not 
equal totals, 

SoUKCS: International Labor Office, Year Booh of Labor Sto¬ 
tt 8tics, X96£. (Geneva, 1964} p. 78. 

mg’. The Hindu woman enjoys considerable 
economic and social freedom but is still handi¬ 
capped by a low literacy level and general lack 
of training. 

In rural areas, it is usual for members of the 
same family to share the work; thus there are 
few persons in rural areas who are totally with¬ 
out work and thus unemployed—in the strict 
sense of the term. Wbat exists is a consider¬ 
able amount of underemployment, but this is 
difficult to characterize or to estimate. 

However, in its economic planning, the gov¬ 
ernment recognizes the problems created by the 
staggering number of new additions yearly to 
the labor force. One of the basic objectives of 
the successive plans is to provide a sufficient 
number of job opportunities for such additions 
and, at the same time, to reduce the dependence 


on agriculture. The Planning Commission’s cur¬ 
rent estimates are that, at best, only around 13 
million jobs will have been created during the 
Third Five Year Plan (1961-66), as compared 
with an estimated increase of 17 million persons 
in the labor force during that period; this will 
add 4 million unemployed to the 8 million un¬ 
employed carryover at the end of the Second 
Plan (1961). Thus, with an immediate backlog 
of 12 million new entrants unemployed, and an 
estimated 23 million persons added to the labor 
force during the Fourth Plan period (1966-71), 
the government considers the employment prob¬ 
lem for the Fourth Plan (35 million) sizable. 9 
Planning economic opportunities for this num¬ 
ber allows no scope for considering the under¬ 
employed, who have been estimated as some¬ 
where between 15 and 50 million. 

Special Characteristics of the Work Force 

With more than four-fifths of the population 
largely dependent on agriculture and related ac¬ 
tivities for a livelihood, the seasonal character 
of employment is pronounced. Although in 
much of India the climate is warm enough to 
allow year-round cultivation, water insuffici¬ 
ency prevents it. Agriculture is still largely 
dependent on the monsoons; dams are being 
built and tube wells drilled, but irrigation for 
double cropping is still limited. Despite the 
pressures of underemployment thus engen¬ 
dered, viliage ties are strong and the average 
Indian is reluctant to migrate. Near-famine 


0 India. Planning Commission, Memorandum on the Fourth Five 
Year Plan (India, October 1964), p. 24* 
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conditions are necessary before he will leave his 
bit of land. The increasing number of landless 
workers is a growing problem, since they lack 
even the land security of a tenant farmer or 
sharecropper. They constitute a mobile element 
in the labor force. On the whole they are com¬ 
pletely unskilled, and frequently have not been 
exposed to the mechanics of modern living. The 
problems of social adjustment to city life and 
job placement in any industrial establishment 
are particularly difficult. 

Paralleling a surplus of unskilled manpower 
is a critical shortage of technicians, profes¬ 
sionals, and skilled workers. This is particu¬ 
larly important for the large investments in the 
private and public sectors in accordance with 
the planned development of India’s economy. 
The bulk of such investments are in heavy in¬ 
dustry, irrigation and power, and transport and 
communications—all fields demanding person¬ 
nel possessing modern technical skills. Among 
the categories in which continuing shortages 
have been reported for some time are: engi¬ 
neers and engineering technicians of various 
types, 10 metallurgists, skilled draftsmen, fitters, 
turners, toolmakers, electricians, chemists, 
pharmacists, surgeons, physicians, nurses, and 
other para-medical categories. Returns from 
Employment Market Information Centers show 
unfilled vacancies in the thousands for such 
technical' and skilled workers, and these figures 
reflect the demands of only the largest organi¬ 
zations. In Government departments posts for 
engineers and overseers remain unfilled after a 
year of advertising, and, in many States, de¬ 
velopment projects are unimplemented because 
of acute shortages of trained personnel. In one 
State, less than 20 percent of the funds allo¬ 
cated for the development of veterinary serv¬ 
ices and animal husbandry had been spent dur¬ 
ing the first 4 years of the First Plan because of 
lack of trained personnel. A similar situation 
existed in other parts of the country. 

In contrast to the manpower shortages in sci¬ 
entific, technical, and skilled categories, there 


30 Recent studies by the Institute of Applied Manpower Research 
(New Delhi) indicate that there actually may be a quantitative 
surplus in certain engineering- categories, although the quality of the 
engineering training needs to be upgraded. The Institute has sug¬ 
gested a short-term moratorium on any further expansion of engi¬ 
neering schools in an attempt to guide student recruits into more 
critical areas, such as metallurgy, telecommunications, chemical 
engineering, etc. 


are large numbers of high school and college 
graduates without specialization or technical 
training. Unemployment among these graduates 
has reached significant proportions, particu¬ 
larly since the number of educated persons is 
an elite, leadership group, small in relation to 
the illiterate majority. While it is difficult to 
estimate the number of educated unemployed, 
the number of matriculates 11 (and higher) on 
the active registers of employment centers had 
increased from 240,000 at the end of 1956, to a 
little over 700,000 at the end of 1962. A 1962- 
63 survey of the employment of matriculates 
showed that the proportion of unemployed. 
among them varied widely from region to re¬ 
gion; while in some areas only 8 to 10 percent 
were seeking jobs, in others the proportion was 
18 to 20 percent. Another survey among uni¬ 
versity graduates showed 9.8 percent unem¬ 
ployed (7.9 percent of the men, and 25.3 per¬ 
cent of the women, graduates). Whatever the 
precise number of the educated unemployed, it 
indicates the need to bring educational facili¬ 
ties more in line with developing trends in em¬ 
ployment. 

National Service System 

Enlistment in the armed services is on a vol¬ 
untary basis; there is no conscription. For the 
majority of those who enlist, military service is 
a career and not simply a required stint. While 
the pay is low according to U.S. standards, that 
for noncommissioned ranks compares favorably 
with wages for semiskilled workers when al¬ 
lowances and payment in kind in the form of 
quarters, mess, and uniforms are considered. 
Substantive fringe benefits also apply to the 
officer ranks and in addition there are intangi¬ 
ble factors, such as social status and profes¬ 
sional prestige. As a result, the number of ap¬ 
plicants far exceeds the number of openings; 
the services can afford to be, and have been, 
very selective. 

At the time of the Chinese attack on the 
northwest border (Ladakh) and the North East 
Frontier Agency (NEFA) in October 1962, 
there were approximately 600,000 men in the 
Armed Forces. Subsequently, the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment stepped up recruitment and called in 


31 Roughly equivalent to high school graduates. 
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auxiliary military units, raising the Armed 
Forces to their present strength of more than a 
million men. An enormous reservoir of po¬ 
tential military manpower remains. 

While even considerable expansion of the 
Armed Forces would have little perceptible ef¬ 
fect on the available supply of unskilled and 
semiskilled workers, it has already directly af¬ 
fected the short supply of available professional 
workers and technicians for whom both private 
enterprise and government-operated industries 
compete. 

Although enlistment is open to all races and 
creeds, induction is governed by ability and 
physical fitness and as a result preference has 
been given to certain groups who by caste and 
tradition fall in so-called"martial classes,” such 
as the Sikhs and Gurkhas (recruited in Nepal). 

The initial period of enlistment is long by 
American standards (7 to 10 years depending 
on branch and service) and those who qualify 
normally re-enlist. For officers there is an estab¬ 
lished time-in-grade promotional system which 


is based on examinations. Thus, lieutenants 
and captains who fail to pass the required ex¬ 
aminations before 6 and 13 years, respectively, 
are subject to discharge. Although members in 
all ranks are eligible for retirement with pen¬ 
sion after 20 years of active service, retirement 
is compulsory at age 48 for all ranks below full 
colonel. 

The army conducts its own workshops for the 
servicing and maintenance of mechanical equip¬ 
ment from jeeps to airplanes. Many of these 
repair depots employ skilled workmen and tech¬ 
nicians; but even the ordinary recruit acquires 
some skill of an industrial nature relating to 
the maintenance of vehicles and arms as a part 
of basic army training. Because of early retire¬ 
ment and separations from the forces, some 
carryover of such skills to civilian life is ex¬ 
pected; each year a sizable number of ex-mili- 
tary personnel seek civilian employment. How¬ 
ever, as a reflection of the selective rather than 
representative character of army recruitment, 
ex-military personnel are concentrated within 
a few areas and a relatively few occupations. 
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PART II. GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 
Chapter VI. Government 


Public Administration 

Civil service as it exists in India is not a uni¬ 
fied system but comprises different services, 
each with its own grade levels, pay patterns, 
and rules for promotion. The services arc high¬ 
ly compartmentalized, and there is little move¬ 
ment from one service to another even within 
comparable grades. There is a recognized fixed 
hierarchy, with the Indian Administrative 
Service (IAS) at the top, followed, in descend¬ 
ing order, by the All-India Services and the 
State services. 

The Indian Administrative Service (IAS) is 
largely a continuation of the Indian Civil Serv¬ 
ice (ICS), the small, tightly knit fraternity of 
trained administrators through whom the Brit¬ 
ish ruled undivided India for 150 yeai's. At 
the time of independence, the ICS had become 
almost 50-percent Indianized; many Indians 
had spent their lives in it, were imbued with 
its traditions, and committed to carrying these 
on in a fully Indianized service. Recruitment is 
still highly selective, on the basis of a stiff com¬ 
petitive examination for which only college 
graduates between the ages of 20 and 25 are 
eligible. The successful IAS appointee then 
attends the National Academy of Administra¬ 
tion at Mussoorie for 1 year; the first 5 months 
are devoted to a general study of the constitu¬ 
tional, economic, and social framework within 
which he will function, and the last 7 months 
to a more detailed study of administrative prac¬ 
tice, criminal law, Hindi, and the language of 
the State to which he will be assigned. His first 
assignment is usually as a subordinate officer 
in a district which may cover up to a thousand 
miles in area and include a million or more 
persons. Within a few years, the IAS officer is 
expected to have acquired the experience neces¬ 
sary to qualify him as collector, the top admin¬ 


istrative post in the district, or for any other 
comparable post with either the State Govern¬ 
ment or the Central Government. Although the 
strength of the IAS rose from 803 persons in 
1948 to 2,252 persons in 1962, and was expected 
to rise to 2,400 by 1966, outside professional 
observers as well as the government’s own com¬ 
mittee on public administration have recognized 
that the number is still inadequate to complete 
the tasks of national development that India 
has assumed. 

Second in rank come the All-India Services, 
which account for the bulk of Central Govern¬ 
ment employment. Originally there were 15 
specialized services (police, railways, com¬ 
munication, audits and accounts, etc.) but new 
technical fields, some of which were previously 
administered by the State services are being 
added to these activities. Among these addi¬ 
tions are the Indian Service of Engineers (irri¬ 
gation, power, buildings, and roads), the Indian 
Forest Service, the Indian Medical and Health 
Service, and, still under consideration, an All- 
India Agricultural Service and an All-India 
Education Service. Recruitment to the All-India 
Services is on a national basis, and pay and 
working conditions, although peculiar to each 
service, are standardized and considerably 
above the level prevailing locally in most States. 

The character and quality of the State serv¬ 
ices vary greatly. A survey of such services, 
instigated in 1962 by the government’s Plan¬ 
ning Commission, showed a general underesti¬ 
mate of personnel requirements, little attention 
to building up cadres, and more than 50 percent 
of posts filled by political appointment rather 
than through competitive examinations. In its 
recommendations, the Commission urged the 
States to raise the age of voluntary retirement 
from 55 to 58 (as the Central Government has 
done), to establish training institutes for State 
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services, and to arrange refresher courses at 
appropriate stages of an employee’s career. 

The scope and complexity of public adminis¬ 
tration have increased with each successive 5- 
year plan. The government’s efforts to acceler¬ 
ate the country’s economic growth have meant 
increased government participation in industry, 
primarily through the organization of public 
enterprises. The policy was adopted in 1956 
that “. . . alt industries of basic and strategic 
importance, or in the nature of public utility 
services, should be in the public sector. Other 
industries which are essential and require in¬ 
vestment on a scale which only the State, in 
present circumstances, could provide, have also 
to be in the public sector.” 12 Employment in 
government-conducted enterprises totaled over 
1 million at the end of 1968 (table 21) and 
covered a wide variety of industries, including 
steel mills, heavy electrical plants, machine tool 
industries, shipyards, coal mines, and power 
projects. Implementation of the programs en¬ 
visioned in the 5-year plans demands both man¬ 
agerial insight and a high degree of coordina¬ 
tion at many levels and among different minis¬ 
tries. This has created new problems of public 
administration, and while the general manager 
of a public enterprise, such as a steel mill, may 
for technical reasons be recruited from outside, 
he is subject to a great deal of policy direction 
from civil service members on the board of di¬ 
rectors and in the operating ministries con¬ 
cerned. 


Table 21. Employment in the public sector, 
■December 31, 19G4 


Branch 

Number of persons employed 
(in thousands) 

Total _ 

8,789 

Central Government__ _ __ 

2,527 

State governments__ T m „__ 

3,506 

Government-conducted enterprises 

Lorn] bodies (district boards, mumci- 

1.178 

palities, etc.) _ 

1,578 


Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, The Indian Labour Year Book, 19BS (Simla, 1965), p. 14. 


Employment in the public sector totaled 8.8 
million persons at the end of 1964 (tables 21 
and 22). Of this total, 4.6 million (52 percent) 
were employed in services, and transport and 
communications (nationalized railways, air¬ 
lines, telegraph, etc.) accounted for 2 million 


K Industrial Policy Resolution of April 1956, as quoted in Third 
Five Year Plan (India, Planning Commission, 1961). p. 264. 


(23 percent). The balance of 2.2 million 
(roughly 25 percent) represents government- 
conducted industries, public utility services, and 
incidental construction work. 

Additional heavy responsibilities have been 
put on public administration in the operation 
of the Community Development Program. In¬ 
augurated in 1952, this is a government-spon¬ 
sored program’to build .up-the-people’s organi¬ 
zations, particularly cooperatives and the 
panehayats (village councils), and to establish 
coordination between these and the various gov¬ 
ernment agencies. Rural India has been de¬ 
limited into 5,240 blocks, in all of which com¬ 
munity development programs had been started 
by June 30, 1965. 


Table 22 . Employment in the public sector, by 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP, DECEMBER 31, 1964' 


Industry group 


Number employed 
(in thousands) 


Total _.._ 

Agriculture, forestry, etc.___ 

Mining and quarrying ......_........ 

Manufacturing_ 

Construction_ 

Electricity, water, and sanitary services_ 

Trade and commerce._____ 

Transport and communications- 

Services __.___ 


8.789 


203 

161 

621 

704 

281 

140 

2.016 

4,662 


Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, The Indian Labour Year Book, ISSi (Simla, 1965), p. 14. 


Table 23. Monthly pay ranges op Central 
Government employees, March 31, 1962 


Pay range (rupees) 

Number 1 

Percent 

Total_ _ _ 

2,051,437 

100.0 


399,899 

19.5 

75-99 . .. . . . . . 

723,664 

85.3 

100-199 _ ____ ___ 

7281626 

35.5 

200-299 _ 

123^560 

6,0 

30D-399 _ _ ___ 

34,561 

1.7 

400-499 .... _ ... 

18,076 

.9 

500 749 _ __ 

13.015 

.6 

7*0-999 

5,231 : 

.2 

1.000-1,400 _ _ - 

3,487 

.2 

1,500-1,999 _ . _ _ 

835 

1 

2,000-2,499 _ ._ _ _ 

330 

L 

2,500-2,999 __ _ _ 

72 

I - 1 

3,090 and above_____ 

131 



1 Excluding substitute and temporary help. 


Source; The Indian Labour Year Book 3 BBS, p. 66. 


Only about 1 percent of Central Government 
employees had monthly earnings of 500 rupees 
(slightly more than US$100) or over at the end 
of March 1962 (table 23). Out of 2 million 
employees, 54.8 percent were drawing less than 
RslOO (US$21) per month, and 90.3 percent 
were drawing less than Rs.200 (US$42) per 
month. The Central Government is a relatively 
high-paying employer; therefore, this distribu¬ 
tion is not indicative of either the pay level of 
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State services or the national wage pattern, 
which fall below this level. 

The Indian press periodically publishes ac¬ 
counts of corruption in public administration. 
At lower levels, and particularly within the 
State administrations, favors, gifts, and extra 
payments appear fairly common. Part of the 
explanation lies in the relatively low salaries, 
the high cost of living,.and the discretionary 
power vested in State officials with respect to 
foreign exchange controls, import license per¬ 
mits, and the assignment of priorities in the 
issuance of materials and spare parts. 

One observer has noted: . . blood ties are 
generally less important than the established 
system of fees. There is often associated with 
each administrative act involving a client a non- 
legal fee for the performance of duties. Indian 
businessmen know that local administrators 
often have the power to deny, or at least delay, 
their requests for the enormous number of per¬ 
mits and licenses needed to operate a business. 
Bakshish—the word given to the fee paid—has 
generally been recognized as the oil that makes 
the administrative machinery operate quickly. 
Indian businessmen do not consider these fees 
unjust unless the rates are exorbitantly high 
for the service rendered, or unless the business¬ 
man is denied the right to make payment by 
the administrator when others are obtaining 
similar services.” 13 

Administrative Bodies Concerned With Labor 

Under the Indian Constitution, the Central 
and State Governments are both responsible for 
the enactment as well as the administration of 
labor laws. Division of powers is in accordance 
with the Lists adopted in the Constitution: 
Union List (items which are the exclusive prov¬ 
ince of the Central Government); Concurrent 
List (items on which both Parliament and the 
legislature of any State can make laws ); and 
State List (items which are entirely subject to 
State control and legislation). The principal 
matters of labor interest enumerated in each of 
these lists are: 


33 Myron Weiner, The Polities oj Scarcity: Public Pressure and 
Political Response in India (Chicago, HI., University o t Chicago 
Press, 1962), p. 120. 


Union List 

Participation in international conferences, associations, 
and other bodies and implementing decisions made 
thereat. 

Port quarantine, including hospitals connected there¬ 
with; seamen’s and marine hospitals. 

Regulation of labor and safety in mines and oilfields. 

Industrial disputes concerning Central Government em¬ 
ployees. 

Central Government agencies and institutions for either 
professional, vocational or technical training, or the 
promotion of special studies or research. 

Inquiries, surveys, statistics for the purpose of any of 
these matters. 

Concurrent Lint 

Economic and social planning. 

Trade unions, industrial and labor disputes. 

Social security and social insurance, employment and 
unemployment. 

Welfare of labor, including conditions of work, provident 
fund, employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, 
invalidity and old age pensions, and maternity bene¬ 
fits. 

Vocational and technical training of labor. 

Factories. 

Inquiries and statistics for purposes of any of the 
matters specified in this list or the State List. 

State List 


On the whole, it has been the Central Gov¬ 
ernment rather than the States which has as¬ 
sumed the initiative in enacting labor legisla¬ 
tion. 1 * This has taken the form of “enabling 
legislation,” in which basic provisions are de¬ 
fined but which require supplementary legisla¬ 
tion on the part of the States to make them 
applicable to conditions peculiar to their area; 
state regulations normally outline standards 
for enforcement, and, where necessary, .specify 
penalties. This method has provided a degree 
of uniformity in labor laws for the whole coun¬ 
try, while allowing for variations because of 
regional diversity in employment and attitudes 
of employers. 

At the national level, the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment has full and direct responsi¬ 
bility for all items on the Union List; regarding 
subjects on the Concurrent List, activities of 
the Ministry cover the coordination, control, 


34 An important exception has been basic legislation enacted by 
the former Bombay State (now Gujarat and Maharashtra), which in 
its industrial dispute machinery and many welfare provisions, has [ 

been the most progressive in India and furnished the model for 
drafting - the central Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 


Relief of the disabled and unemployable. 
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and direction of labor policy, and in most cases, 
policy formulation. Coordination is effected 
through a number of field agencies which the 
Ministry maintains primarily to manage mat¬ 
ters on the Union List. The Ministry itself is 
a complex structure of attached and subordinate 
offices, statutory and ad hoc bodies, and semi- 
autonomous organizations. (See appendix A for 
listing.) Among the more important are the 
following: 

The Secretariat supplies the central administrative 
machinery for the formulation of labor policy, enforce¬ 
ment of labor laws, and promotion of labor welfare. It 
coordinates the activities of the State governments on 
labor subjects, forms the secretariat for tripartite labor 
conferences and industry committees instituted by the 
Government of India, and is the channel for India’s 
participation in the International Labor Organization 
(ILO). 

The Directorate General of Employment and Training 
has a dual function. It runs the national employment 
service and, in cooperation with the States on a jointly 
financed basis, an extensive system of training centers. 
Since the national defense emergency in 1962 (occa¬ 
sioned by Chinese attach on India’s northern borders), 
its operations have also been directed toward supplying 
personnel, including technical staff which is in short 
supply, for defense services, and forming a "national 
labor force” for use on military and civilian construction 
projects. The Directorate also collects and compiles 
information on employment opportunities, and publishes 
quarterly reports on the employment situation, at na¬ 
tional and regional levels and for different sectors. 

The Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner is re¬ 
sponsible for the welfare of employees, and concilia¬ 
tion of industrial disputes in the Central Government 
and Its undertakings. Apart from the government 
administrative machinery, this includes the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes in mines, oil fields, 
major ports, banking and insurance companies, indus¬ 
tries carried on hy, or under the authority of, the 
Central Government, or a Railway Company, and such 
controlled industries as may be specified. 

The Directorate General of Factory Advice and Labor 
Institutes was set up to function as an integrated serv¬ 
ice to advise government, industry, and other interests 
concerned on matters relating to health, safety, and 
welfare of workers. It deals with questions relating to 
the administration of the Factories Act, 1948, and rules 
framed thereunder; training of factory inspectors; and 
problems of industrial health, including surveys of 
toxic hazards and related subjects. Also under its 
direction are the Central Labour Institute at Bombay 
and three Regional Labour Institutes at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Kanpur. The Bombay Institute comprises 
eight centers giving courses in and providing library 
resources on industrial safety, health, and welfare; 
industrial hygiene; productivity; training within in¬ 
dustry; industrial psychology; occupational physiology. 


The Office of the Director , Labor Bureau, is respon¬ 
sible for the collection, compilation, and publication of 
labor statistics, including consumer price index num¬ 
bers at a wage earner level for urban and rural areas 
and consumer price index numbers relating to agricul¬ 
tural workers. It keeps factual data on working condi¬ 
tions of industrial workers, conducts research into 
special problems, publishes pamphlets on various aspects 
of labor legislation, and edits the monthly Indian 
Labour Journal and the annual Indian Labour Year- 
Book . 

The functions of the other offices and bodies 
attached to the Ministry of Labour and Em¬ 
ployment are for the most part evident from 
their titles (see appendix A for listing) and 
need not be detailed here. 

In addition to the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment, there are a number of other min¬ 
istries and agencies of the Central Government 
directly concerned with labor matters. The 
Planning Commission, in its formulation of the 
National Development Plan and perspectives 
of future growth of the economy, automatically 
establishes targets and priorities in employment 
and vocational training. The Directorate of 
Manpower (Ministry of Home Affairs) is the 
coordinating agency in implementing cabinet 
decisions on manpower policies among the vari¬ 
ous ministries concerned, the Planning Com¬ 
mission, and the Council of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research. 

The Central Government has also established 
certain judicial bodies to handle certain labor 
matters. These include: 

Industrial Tribunals. By the end of 1963, the Central 
Government had appointed four industrial tribunals 
(with full-time presiding officers) at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Dhanbad, and Delhi to handle industrial disputes with 
the Central sphere and one full-time Central Labor 
Court was functioning at Dhanbad, (See section" on 
Settlement of Disputes.) 

Wage Boards. The Central Government, between 
1957 and the end of 1965, appointed Central Wage 
Boards for sugar, jute, tea, coffee, and rubber planta¬ 
tions; cotton textiles, cement, chemicals and fertilizers, 
engineering, iron, and steel industries; coal, iron ore, 
limestone and dolomite mining; port and dock workers 
and working journalists. This action was pursuant to 
the recommendations contained in the first and second 
5-year plans regarding the establishment of tripartite 
wage boards for individual industries. The boards were 
to devise, as far as practicable, a wage structure in¬ 
corporating the “fair wage” concept. 
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All of the States have set up organizations for the 
administration and enforcement of labor laws in force 
in their area and for the collection of pertinent labor 
statistics. The organizational structure is fairly uni¬ 
form and is patterned in many respects after that of 
the Central Government. All of the States have ap¬ 
pointed Labour Commissioners for purposes of labor law 
administration and welfare activities. Most of the 
States have Chief Inspectors of Factories and Chief 
Inspectors of Boilers; most also have Commissioners 
for Workmen’s Compensation and Registrars of Trade 
Unions. Frequently, however, several functions will he 
combined within the single office of the Labour Com¬ 
missioner. A few States have set up special machinery 
fox the collection of labor statistics, but usually such 
work is performed as part of the regular duties of the 
labor officer most directly concerned with this activity. 

Participation in International Organizations 

India is a member of the United Nations and 
an active participant in most of its specialized 
agencies. India has received substantial as¬ 
sistance from the UN in economic development. 
The following inter-governmental agencies are 
among those which have provided funds, equip¬ 
ment, technicians, and operating staff for a wide 
variety of projects to promote economic and 
social advancement of the Indian people: 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF)—child and maternal welfare. 

World Health Organization (WHO)—tuberculosis 
control, nursing, health services, and malaria eradica¬ 
tion programs. 

Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO)—techni¬ 
cal aid for land and water use, plant protection, animal 
production, disease control, rural welfare, fisheries, 
forestry, and in other agricultural problems. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO)—training programs in tech¬ 
nology and engineering. 

The government’s official policy of nonaline- 
ment with either power bloc, east or west, has 
conditioned its participation in international 
organizations. Prime Minister Nehru was an 
outspoken opponent of the division of the world 
into two camps and sought instead to mediate 
between the two and to champion the rights of 
the “uncommitted/’ This policy has precluded 
any formal military alliances. However, the 
Indian Government has not extended its own 
policy to banning international affiliations of 
nonofficial groups within the country. Thus, in 
the trade union field, the two more important 


non-Communist national federations are affili¬ 
ated with the non-Communist International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), 
and the Indian Communist trade union federa¬ 
tion has been affiliated with the Communist-led 
counterpart, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU). 

The International Labor Organization (of 
which India has been an active member since 
ILO’s formation in 1919), has supplied sub¬ 
stantial technical assistance to India. Among 
the specific projects on which ILO experts have 
advised have been social security, training with¬ 
in industry, vocational training, productivity, 
apprenticeship, employment service, placement 
of the disabled, industrial relations, workers’ 
education, and unemployment statistics. The 
ILO has also recruited Indian experts on such 
subjects as cooperatives, cottage industries, 
handicrafts, personnel administration, and la¬ 
bor statistics, for service in Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Iraq, Liberia, the Philip¬ 
pines, and Indonesia. Among the international 
organizations, the ILO has had a particularly 
significant influence on India’s labor legislation. 
India has so far ratified 28 conventions which 
have directly influenced its own legislation and 
indirectly shaped social poliey: 


1 Hours of Work (Industry), 1919 

4 Night Work (Women), 1919 

5 Minimum Age (Industry), 1919 

S Night Work of Young Persons (Industry), 1919 
11 Right of Association (Agriculture), 1921 

14 Weekly Rest (Industry), 1921 

15 Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), 1921 

16 Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea), 

1921 

18 Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Dis¬ 

eases) , 1925 

19 Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation), 

1925 

21 Inspection of Emigrants, 1926 

22 Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 1926 

26 Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, 1928 

27 Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by 

Vessels), 1929 
29 Forced Labour, 1930 

32 Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) (Re¬ 
vised), 1932 

41 Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1934. 

42 Workmen’s Compensation (occupational diseases) 

(Revised), 1934 
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Num¬ 
ber Title 

45 Underground'Work (Women), 1935 

80 Pinal Articles Revision, 1946 

81 Labour Inspection, 1947 

88 Employment Service, 1948 

89 Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1948 

90 Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) (Re¬ 

vised) , 1948 


Num¬ 
ber Title 

100 Equal Remuneration, 1951 

107 Indigenous and Tribal Populations, 1957 

111 Discrimination (Employment and Occupation), 

1958 

116 Final Articles Revision, 1961 

118 Equality of Treatment (Social Security), 1962 


Chapter VII. Legislation Affecting Labor 


Constitutional Guarantees 

The Indian Constitution is comprehensive, 
detailed, and specific in defining- the rights of 
the people. These rights are made justiciable. 
The right to appeal to the Supreme Court for 
the enforcement of fundamental rights is itself 
a fundamental right (art. 32). The funda¬ 
mental rights include: Equality, freedom, free¬ 
dom of religion, "right against exploitation,” 
cultural and educational rights, and rights to 
property and to constitutional remedies. 

The right to equality assures every person 
equal standing before the law and equal protec¬ 
tion of the laws within India. Discrimination 
on the grounds of religion, race, caste, sex, or 
place of birth is prohibited. There must be 
equality of opportunity in matters relating to 
employment or appointment to State office. “Un- 
touchability” is abolished and its practice in 
any form may be penalized. Except for military 
and academic awards of distinction, there may 
be no conferment of any titles by the State. 

The right to freedom covers seven freedoms, 
namely: Freedom of speech; assembly; associa¬ 
tion; movement throughout India; residence 
anywhere in India; freedom to acquire, hold, 
and dispose of property; and freedom to prac¬ 
tice any profession or to carry on any occupa¬ 
tion, trade, or business. 

Under the right to be protected against ex¬ 
ploitation, forced labor in begar 15 or any other 
form is specifically prohibited, as is child labor 
(under 14 years) in any factory or mine. Any 


15 Begar is the local term for bonded labor, usually for debt, some¬ 
what comparable to an indenture system, which Is still fairly com¬ 
mon. Because the debt may be passed on from father to son, the 
bondage may be also. 


form of compulsory service for public purposes 
which the State may impose is excepted under 
this right. 

An unusual feature of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion is the “directive principles of State policy” 
contained in Part IV. These are guidelines for 
future legislation and socioeconomic reform; 
thus, article 39 declares that the State will tiy 
to secure that: “(a) The citizens, men and 
women equally, have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood; (b) the ownership and 
control of the material resources of the com¬ 
munity are so distributed as best to subserve 
the common good; (c) the operation of the eco¬ 
nomic system does not result in concentration 
of wealth and means of production to the com¬ 
mon detriment; (d) there is equal pay for equal 
work for both men and women; (e) the-health 
and strength of workers, men and women, and 
the tender age of children are not abused and 
citizens are not forced by economic necessity 
to enter avocations unsuited to their age or 
strength; and (f) childhood and youth are pro¬ 
tected against exploitation and against moral 
and material abandonment.” Article 43 ex¬ 
presses the aim . . by suitable legislation, 
economic organization, or other means, to se¬ 
cure for all workers ... a living wage, condi¬ 
tions of work ensuring a decent standard of 
life, and full enjoyment of leisure and cultural 
opportunities . . 

These principles have received full endorse¬ 
ment in what is officially termed the “socialistic 
pattern of society,” the avowed framework of 
operation of the government and the Congress 
Party. However, under the threat of emergency 
and. faced with the necessity of maintaining law 
and order, the Indian Government has resorted 
to various legal measures of restraint. Each 
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of these, listed below, gives the government ex¬ 
traordinary powers which substantially modify 
the fundamental rights provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution: (1) Defense of India Rules, Sec. 
81-A; (2) the Preventive Detention Act; (S) 
Section 144 of the Criminal Code; (4) the Press 
(Objectionable Matter) Act; and (5) restrain¬ 
ing features of the Industrial Disputes Act. 

The first three antedate independence but 
have been extended or are periodically renewed 
by Parliament at the request of the government. 
Under the Defense of India Rules, anyone who 
threatens or is suspected of threatening na¬ 
tional security or the public interest may be 
put under arrest indefinitely without trial. The 
Preventive Detention Act permits the govern¬ 
ment to arrest persons whose anticipated ac¬ 
tions or statements would, in the opinion of the. 
government, endanger public safety and se¬ 
curity, Such persons may be held indefinitely 
without trial, although theoretically their cases 
are subject to periodic review. Section 144 of 
the Criminal Code enables the government, in¬ 
cluding local authorities, to place an area under 
martial law and to forbid any public meetings 
or demonstrations within that area. This may 
coincide with the site of a plant or workshop, 
and has been invoked particularly in connection 
with labor demonstrations. 

The Press Act controls the printing and dis¬ 
semination of propaganda or other material 
which the government may consider dangerous 
or objectionable. Because under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, strike or lockout is illegal pend¬ 
ing proceedings under a conciliation officer, a 
labor court, or an industrial tribunal, the gov¬ 
ernment can in effect ban strikes in any indus¬ 
try, essential or otherwise, by simply referring 
the dispute to adjudication. 

Summary of Basic Labor Legislation 

India has enacted an impressive amount of 
labor and welfare legislation, most of which 
was written after independence was achieved 
in 1947. However, there are still important acts 
in force which were passed under the colonial 
administration, as a result of post-World War I 
labor unrest together with public pressure for 
social reform stemming from India’s associa¬ 


tion with the ILO. Such legislation, passed in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, was designed to regulate 
and, to a limited extent, protect industrial labor 
with minimum interference from the govern¬ 
ment. Examples of such legislation still in ef¬ 
fect are: the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 
(substantively amended many times); the In¬ 
dian Railways Act, 1980; the Tea Districts Emi¬ 
grant Labour Act, 1982; and the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936. The Indian Factories Act, 
1922, and the Indian Mines Act, 1923, have 
been in effect for a long time but were rewrit¬ 
ten and expanded in 1948 and 1952, respectively. 

With World War II, the government became 
an active participant in industrial disputes; 
compulsory arbitration was introduced under 
the Defense of India Rules (sec. 81-A), and 
strikes and lockouts were prohibited. The same 
policy was continued after independence, and 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, provided the 
necessary implementing machinery. This act 
constitutes the major piece of labor legislation 
in India today. 

Another important postwar act was the In¬ 
dustrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946, which provides as a minimum working 
base for collective bargaining the equivalent of 
a sample collective agreement covering condi¬ 
tions of employment. The Employees State In¬ 
surance Act, 1948, was the first step toward a 
consolidated social security scheme. 

The Payment of Bonus Act of September 25, 
1965; gives an entirely new slant to Indian labor 
legislation. The principle of the bonus is essen¬ 
tially a form of profit sharing. In the past, the 
determination of the bonus amount has been 
one of the major causes of industrial dispute 
to be settled by arbitration; however, the act 
reduces the determination to a standardized 
formula, and even where there are no profits, 
a specified minimum bonus is payable as a form 
of deferred wages. The act is far reaching in 
its implications and many industries heretofore 
exempt are brought within the scope of the 
compulsory bonus provision of the law. The 
constitutionality of the act was, in 1966, being 
challenged in the courts by the employers. 
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Titles of the principal current labor laws, en¬ 
acted or adopted by the Central Government, 
follow: 


1948 


1952 

1961 

1932 

1951 
1890 

1939 

1948 

1958 

1961 

1942 

1936 

1948 

1965 

1934 

1946 

1947 

1952 
1961 


1923 


1938 

1943 

1948 

1948 

1952 

1961 

1963 

1926 

1946 

1947 

1949 


Factories 

Factories Act. Amended in 1949, 1950, 1951, and 

1954 

Wines 

Mines Act 

Metalliferr oils Mines Regulations Act 

Plantations 

Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act. Amended 
1937, 1938, 1948, 1950, and 1951 
Plantations Labour Act. Amended in 1960 

Transport 

Indian Railways Act. Amended in 1948, 1950, 
1951, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 
Motor Vehicles Act 

Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act. 

Amended 1951 and 1962. 

Merchant Shipping Act 
Motor Transport Workers’ Act 

Shops and Commercial Establishments 

Weekly Holidays Act 

Wages 

Payment of Wages Act. Amended in 1937, 1940, 
1950. 1951. and 1957 

Minimum Wages Act. Amended in 1950, 1951, 
1954, 1957, and 1961 
Payment of Bonus Act 

Safety an A Welfare 

Dock Labourers Act. Amended in 1950 and 1951 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act 
Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) Act 
Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Cess Act, 1961 
Social Security 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. Amended in 1924, 
1925, 1929, 1933, 1937 (twice), 1938, 1939, 
1942, 1946, 1948, 1950, 1951, 1959 and 1962 
Employers' Liability Act. Amended in 1950, 1951 
and 1952 

War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act. 
Amended in 1950 

Employees’ State Insurance Act. Amended in 
1951 

Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes 
Act. Amended in 1950 and 1951 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act. Amended in 
1953, 1956, 1960, and 1963 
Maternity Benefit Act 

Personal Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act 

Industrial Relations 

Trade Unions Act. Amended in 1960 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 

Amended in 1950, 1951, 1961, and 1963 
Industrial Disputes Act. Amended in 1948, 
1949, 1950, 1951 (twice), 1952, 1953, 1954, and 

1955 

Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance 
Companies) Act 


1955 Working Journalists (Conditions of Service and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 
1955 Industrial Disputes (Banking Companies Deci¬ 
sions Act) 

1958 Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates of 

Wages) Act 

Protection of Children 

1933 Children (Pledging of Labour) Act. Amended 
in 1950 and 1951 

1938 Employment of Children Act. Amended in 1948, 
1949, 1950, and 1951 (twice) 

Miscellaneous 

1953 Collection of Statistics Act 

1959 Employment Exchanges (Compulsory Notifica¬ 

tion of Vacancies) Act 
1961 Apprentices Act 

Much of the legislation enacted by the Cen¬ 
tral Government is of an enabling character; 
as such, it depends for implementation on legis¬ 
lation passed by the individual States providing 
substantive detail and enforcement rules. Rules 
and regulations for any particular act vary 
greatly among the different States, and to a 
degree reflect the level of industrial develop¬ 
ment and particular economic needs in the State. 

The States have initiated much less labor 
legislation than has the Central Government. 
While the following is not intended to provide 
an exhaustive list of such State labor acts, some 
of the main trends may be noted: 

Shops and Commercial Establishments . There is no 
central legislation comparable to the Factories Act cov¬ 
ering employment in shops and commercial establish¬ 
ments, but by 1963, all the States and union territories 
either had their own acts or had adopted or applied to 
their areas the acts passed by other States. Chief pro¬ 
visions relate to hours of work, payment of wages, 
holidays and leave, and employment of young persons. 
(See Part IV for appropriate note of such provisions.) 

Industrial Housing. Until 1964, the Central Govern¬ 
ment had instituted no legislation, but several States 
had, namely: Undivided Bombay, Hyderabad, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab, and the United Provinces. 1 * 

Indebtedness. Indicative of the chronic widespread 
indebtedness among workers throughout the country 
are special State laws on this subject which are in¬ 
tended primarily as a protection for the workers from 
moneylenders and eventual bondage of a sort. States 
with such special acts include: Assam, Berar (princi¬ 
pality) , Bihar, Bombay, Central Provinces, Coorg, 
Madras, Orissa, Saurashtra, and West Bengal. 17 

16 As a result of the major reorganization of States on linguistic 
lines which took place in 1950, softie States disappeared entirely, 
including Berar (principality), Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Coorg, Hyderabad, and Saurashtra. Bombay was divided into two 
linguistic States. Gujarat and Maharashtra, and Bombay State legis¬ 
lation was taken over intact by both. In the case of the other States, 
some of the old laws are still applicable to specific areas despite 
absorption into new States. 

I! See footnote IS. 
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Enforcement 

Enforcement of labor legislation is a respon¬ 
sibility of the State governments and varies 
greatly from State to State. Generally, enforce¬ 
ment has been easier and more effective in areas 
of industrial concentration. The cities of Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, and Madras are conspicuous for 
their industrial development, a factor which 
has been reflected in the more developed labor 
administrations of the governments of Maha¬ 
rashtra, West Bengal, and Madras. 

While labor laws are applicable equally to 
the Public Sector, enforcement by government 
enterprise officials is often slack, on the theory 
that if the Central Government or a State gov¬ 
ernment owns an enterprise, the need for pro¬ 
tection against exploitation does not exist. 
However, in the absence of the usual enforce¬ 
ment procedures, instances of substandard 
working conditions have occurred. 

The extent of enforcement is definitely corre¬ 
lated with the size of the establishment: The 
larger the plant, the more it is subject to in¬ 
spection, the greater is the probability of trade 
unions developing, and the more likelihood 
exists that obvious violations Avail become a 
cause for grievance and resulting publicity. 
Most foreign investments are in the larger 
plants, where management has generally shown 
itself more aware of mechanical safety hazards 
and industrial health. 


Until recently, inspection and enforcement 
have centered almost exclusively on the me¬ 
chanical and physical aspects of labor law pro¬ 
visions. This has resulted in an emphasis on 
such matters as the proper fencing of ma¬ 
chinery but little aAvareness of industrial health 
hazards leading to occupational disease. In¬ 
spection and enforcement are quite uneven— 
some plants are clean, well-lighted, airy, and 
have adequate water and sanitary arrangements 
for the woi’kers, as well as the prescribed fenc¬ 
ing and other safeguards on machinery. Other 
plants may have none of these features; yet, 
both pass inspection. Several explanations have 
been given. The counto*y is large and diverse ; 
labor enfoi'cement is decentralized; strict en¬ 
forcement might result in the closing of fac¬ 
tories and'creation of additional unemployment; 
and uniformity in standards is impossible to 
enforce at this stage of development. 

In 1963, the government reported that medi¬ 
cal inspectors of factories were functioning in 
the States of Assam, Bihar, Maharashtra, My¬ 
sore, Punjab, West Bengal, and in the union 
territory of Delhi; however, this leaves a large 
number of States without even token official 
medical coverage (Andhra Pradesh., Gujarat, 
Kei’ala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Ra¬ 
jasthan, and Uttar Pradesh). 
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PART III. LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Chapter VIII. Labor and Management Organizations 


Labor Organizations 

India’s total trade union membership is esti¬ 
mated at between 4 and 5 million workers, all 
concentrated in those economic sectors locally- 
referred to as “organized” employment. Here 
“organization” refers to employers (including 
the government). As noted in the section on 
Management Organizations, industrial associa¬ 
tions of millowners, tea planters, mining in¬ 
terests, etc., along with commercial associations 
represented by bankers, shopkeepers, and cham¬ 
bers of commerce, antedated the trade unions 
by many decades. Although “organized” em¬ 
ployment is not necessarily conterminous with 
the modern sector of the economy, it embraces 
the larger employers (those employing 25 work¬ 
ers or more) and is the area of employment 
generally covered by labor legislation, includ¬ 
ing factories, mines, plantations, transport, etc. 
Outside “organized” employment are agricul¬ 
tural workers, workers in village industries and 
household manufacturing, employees in small 
shops and establishments, unpaid family work¬ 
ers, and domestics. Thus, while trade union 
membership represents only slightly over 2 per¬ 
cent of the total labor force, it represents be¬ 
tween 30 and 35 percent of the country’s-actual 
trade union potential. Despite the nominal de¬ 
gree of internal organization and a low level 
of rank and file participation in the conduct of 
union affairs, trade unions represent one of the 
largest organized groups in the country. 

The Indian trade union movement is broad 
based. While manufacturing industries account 
for roughly 43 percent of total reported union 
membership (table 24), and mining and plan¬ 
tations also contribute significant percentages, 
it is part of the distinctive Indian labor pattern 
that many white-collar occupations are also or¬ 
ganized. Unions are prevalent in the larger 
units of wholesale and retail trade (shop and 


clerical workers), banks, insurance companies, 
government administration (notably post, tele¬ 
graph, and railway workers), teachers, and 
newspapers, (working journalists), and among 
doctors, nurses, technicians, and other medical 
professional workers. 

The largest group of organized workers is 
found in textile manufacturing with 629,000 
trade union members in 1964, about 16 percent 
of the reported total membership. The next 
largest group in manufacturing, but some dis¬ 
tance behind, is in food processing (181,000) ; 
basic metal industries and tobacco are the only 
other manufacturing areas where trade union 
membership is over 100,000 (table 25). 

After textiles, the largest groups of organized 
workers are those employed by the railways 
(424,000) and by the mines (360,000). Nearly 
two-thirds of union membership are spread 
among seven industrial categories, with 27-per¬ 
cent concentration in textiles and railways, 
shown as follows: 

Reported 

union 

membership 
(in thousands:) Percent 


Total _ 3,839 100 0 

Textiles --- 629 16.1 

Railways _ 424 10.9 

Mining- and quarrying- 360 9*2 

Food, beverage, and tobacco- 330 8,5 

Plantations _ 284 7,9 

Commerce (including trade and banking:)— 221 5,7 

Basic metal industries........--—.— 133 3.4 

Others _ 1.518 38.9 


Although port and dock workers total only 
76,000 reported members, they constitute one 
of the highly organized groups in India. 

The basic unit of trade union organization is 
the single plant where all workers are included, 
which means that the majority of trade union 
members are unskilled or semiskilled workers. 
Craft unionism is little known or practiced. A 
notable exception, however, is the Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association (TLA) which 
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Gandhi helped organize in 1918 on the princi¬ 
ples of nonviolence and labor-management co¬ 
operation. TLA is structurally a local federa¬ 
tion of several craft unions. Generally, the 
restricted goals of craft unionism are incom¬ 
patible with the ideological tradition of the 
Indian labor movement. Intimately associated 
with nationalist movement, the labor movement 
was identified with the struggle for independ¬ 
ence until 1947 ; since then the struggle has been 
for economic improvement of the low-income 
groups, as expressed in the “socialistic pattern 
of society.*' 


Table 24. Claimed membership of reporting trade 

UNIONS, BY MAJOR BRANCHES OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, 

1963-641 


Economic activity 

Number 
of unions 
reporting 

Membership 

Number 
0 n thou¬ 
sands) 

Percent 

Total . 

7,035 

3,80S 

100.0 


238 

196 

3,394 

136 

454 

880 

610 

814 

314 

318 

300 

1,676 

82 

118 

221 

764 

228 

133 

8.2 

9.2 
43.0 

2.1 

3.0 

5.7 

19.6 

5.3 

3.4 



Construction _ _ 

Electricity, gas, water, and 


Transport and communication 

Services 

Activities not adequately described- 


3 Figures on trade union membership published by the government 
relate only to those unions which have registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act (1962) * Trade unions are not obligated to register 
under the act, and even among registered unions, only about 60 
percent submit the annual returns as required, and on -which the 
membership statistics are based 

Notej Because of rounding, sums of Individual items may not 
equal totals. 

Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, The Indian Labour year Book 1$64 (Simla, 1966), table 6.2, 
p. 105 ff. 

Shortly after independence, four national 
trade union federations emerged. Each was 
connected with or controlled by one or more 
political parties. However, recent splits and 
mergers have confused and diffused the politi¬ 
cal orientation of the trade unions. 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress 
(INTUC) has close ties to the ruling Congress 
Party, and thereby to the government. There 
is an identity of interests and leadership in all 
three. INTUC opposes the use of strikes and 
favors settling labor disputes through arbitra¬ 
tion, wage boards, and tribunals. 

The Hind Mazdoor Sabha’s (HMS) political 
connections are diffuse as a result of the So¬ 
cialist Party’s splintering; at present it is close 
to the Lohia and Praja Socialist Parties. Al¬ 
though several prominent HMS leaders have in 


the past few years rejoined the Congress Party, 
the strong and frequently bitter rivalry between 
HMS and INTUC has not lessened. 


Table 25. Claimed membership of reporting 1 trade 

UNIONS, BY MAJOR BRANCH OF MANUFACTURING, 1963-64 


Branch of manufacturing 

Number 
of unions 
reporting 

Total 

reported 

membership 

Total _ ,_ __ 

^3,394 

1 1,676,000 


Food (except beverage*;) .... _ 

504 

181,000 

18,000 

131,000 

629,000 

13,000 

10,000 

(.-) 


90 


191 


643 

Footwear, other wearing apparel and made- 

33 


91 

Furniture and fixtures___ 

3 

Paper and paper products.- 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries- 
Xeathei* and leather products (except foot- 

62 

44 

27 

21,000 

26.000 

24,000 

11,000 

98,000 

76,000 

11,000 

133,000 

68.000 

70,000 

37,000 

52,000 

39,000 


4 


259 


339 


16 


183 

Manufacture of metal products (except 

machinery and transport equipment)- 

Manufacture of machinery (except elec- 

211 

210 

Eiectrical machinery, apparatus, appliances 

98 


59 


73 



1 The totals conceal an unreconciled discrepancy of 254 unions and 
34,006 reported membership* From the data available there would 
appear to be an undercount in the figures reported for printing, 
publishing and allied industries. 

2 Less than 500. 

Source: India, Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilita¬ 
tion. Labour Bureau, Indian Labour Statistics (Simla, 1966), 

pp. 105-116. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC) follows the Communist Party line, 
and its top leaders have also been prominent 
party leaders. The recent split of the party into 
two factions, “right” (Moscow-oriented) and 
“left” (Peking-oriented), has had inevitable 
repercussions on AITUC unity and policy, al¬ 
though no official split in AITUC had occurred 
by the end of 1965. AITUC has in the past been 
aggressive in championing workers’ rights and 
demands. It freely uses the strike as a means 
for rectifying any grievance, no matter how 
small, and often for registering a labor protest 
against general and political actions of the gov¬ 
ernment. Its influence extends beyond its own 
membership because of the close relationships 
which it maintains with many independent fed¬ 
erations and unions, particularly through sup¬ 
plying technical and legal advice. 

The United Trade Union Congress (UTUC) 
originally had a close connection with the Revo¬ 
lutionary Socialist Party (Trotskyite), now 
largely defunct. The UTUC is strongly critical 
of the government and its labor policy, which 
it feels is to the advantage of the employer; 
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it also opposes the government's arbitration 
machinery as biased in the same direction. 

In addition to the four national federations, 
two recently formed federations with interna¬ 
tional affiliations are the Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (CFTU) and the Hind Mazdoor 
Panehayat (HMP). The CFTU was formed in 
1961 with headquarters in Calcutta. In 1963, 
it affiliated with the International Federation of 
Ghristian Trade Unions, but in 1965, appeared 
to be practically defunct. The HMP was formed 
in 1962 with headquarters in Bombay and ap¬ 
pears to have grown considerably in that area. 
At least two of its affiliates are also affiliates of 
International Trade Secretariats. (See section 
on International Ties.) The HMP is the recog¬ 
nized labor wing of the Samyukta Socialist 
Party (SSP). 

The relative strength of the four principal 
national federations is shown below in terms of 
union membership claims and government veri¬ 
fication (see appendix B, The Four Central Or¬ 
ganizations of Trade Unions, With Their Major 
Affiliates, and the Principal Unaffiliated Trade 
Unions). (Union claims are verified by the gov¬ 
ernment in order to determine the constitution 
of the worker delegation to ILO conferences and 
participation on various national tripartite 
bodies.) Verified union membership.as of March 
1964 (as reported by the Union Labor Minister 
in Parliament on March 4, 1965) totaled 2.2 
million, or about 60 percent of the total claimed 
membership. (Trade union membership claims 
were not verified by the government in 1963 
because of other emergency preoccupations and 
trade union membership claims for 1964 have 
not been published. There is, therefore, a 1- 
year discrepancy in comparing the following 
figures.) 




Claimed 

Verified 



mcm- 

77lG7n~ 



ber.i. 

bers. 


Political 

March 

March 

Federation 

orientation. 

1963 

19G+ 



(in millions) 

Total_ 

• 

3.7 

2,2 

Indian National Trade 




Union Congress 




CINTTJC1__ 


1.8 

1.8 

All-India Trade Union 


Congress (AITUC) 

Communist Party_ 

1.1 

.5 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha 

Lohia and Praia 



(HMS) _ . _ 

Socialist Parties _ 

.6 

.3 

United Trade Union 

Revolutionary So cialist 



Congress (UTUC)_ 

Party (Trotsbyite) _ 

.2 

.1 


In addition, an estimated 1 to 1.5 million 
workers are members of independent unions 
not affiliated to any national federation. 

In the Indian trade union movement, orga¬ 
nization has followed a vertical pattern, with 
loose federations at the top while locals retain 
decisionmaking powers. Regional diversity in 
employment conditions, outside leadership of 
isolated small unions, and the workers’ preoc¬ 
cupation with obtaining immediate improve¬ 
ments in working conditions in particular estab¬ 
lishments rather than fighting for general 
causes, all have combined to strengthen the de¬ 
sire even in small unions to retain separate or¬ 
ganizational entity and as much power of in¬ 
dependent action as possible. Thus, the four 
national federations and the numerous indus¬ 
trial federations are primarily coordinating 
bodies, but have power to negotiate with em¬ 
ployers’ organizations and make representations 
to the government on matters of importance. 

As a consequence of this lack of horizontal 
organization, strong national unions do not 
exist. While coordinating committees or trades 
councils have developed in the larger industrial 
towns, these have been mostly ad hoc arrange¬ 
ments for a specific purpose, usually a general 
strike (Ahmedabad 1952, Jamshedpur 1953, 
and Calcutta 1955), and have not survived on 
a continuing basis. One result is that the trade 
unions thus far have had less voice vis-a-vis 
government at the State level than at the na¬ 
tional level. 

West Bengal leads in number of unions reg¬ 
istered (table 26), but Maharashtra exceeds 
slightly in reported union membership. Kerala 
is second in number of unions registered, but 
this is more a reflection of multiple unionism 
with competing unions in the same industry, 
frequently within the same plant. The concen¬ 
tration of Communist supporters in this State 
has resulted in AITUC and INTUC unions con¬ 
tending for most of the field. 

The Government imposes few if any restric¬ 
tions on the formation and registration of trade 
unions. Any seven persons can form and reg¬ 
ister a union if they comply with certain simple 
regulations and supply a copy of the union’s 
rules or constitution, and if not more than 50 
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percent of the officeholders are “outsiders,” 
that is, nonworking; members. However, it is 
within the government’s power to refer virtu¬ 
ally any dispute to arbitration, thereby making 
a strike illegal. At the same time, an industrial 
court or tribunal may make the terms of its 
award applicable to other establishments or in¬ 
dustries it feels might be affected, even though 
they were not a party to the original dispute, 
tinder the Defense of India Rules (sec. 81-A) 
and the Preventive Detention Act, the govern¬ 
ment can jail, more or less indefinitely and 
without formal trial, trade union leaders and 
others it thinks are endangering, or might en¬ 
danger, the peace. (See section on Constitu¬ 
tional Guarantees.) Under section 144 of the 
Criminal Code, it can declare an area or locality 
subject to martial law, automatically prohibit¬ 
ing any strike demonstration, picketing, or 
workers’ rally. However, the government is 
sparing in its use of these latent powers to di¬ 
rect and control any labor organization, as evi¬ 
denced by the number of work stoppages re¬ 
ported annually (see section on Settlement of 
Disputes). 


Table 26. Registered trade unions and reported 
MEMBERSHIP, BY STATE, 1963-64 1 



Registered unions 

Reported 

member¬ 

ship 

(in thou¬ 
sands) 

State 

Number 

Submitting 

returns 

Total_ _ _ 

11.459 

7,036 

3,899 


499 

369 

175 

Bihar —__ __ 

631 

527 

378 

Gujarat _ __ 

493 

242 

163 

Kerala - -- -- 

1,616 

657 

197 

Madhya Pradesh_-_ 

365 

135 

59 

Madras___ _ 

1,354 

742 

393 

Maharashtra____ 

1,561 

945 

802 

Mysore _ _____ 

305 

302 

142 


146 

110 

82 


652 

3 S3 

73 

Rajasthan _— 

217 

217 

50 


1,045 

1,039 

334 


2,162 

1,058 

795 

ttplh? . _. _ _ . __ 

368 

292 

248 

Tripura - —-- 

45 

17 

8 


1 All figures are provisional. At the tirrte of publication, informa¬ 
tion was not available from Assam, where most of the tea planta¬ 
tions are located; these are highly organized and would contribute 
an estimated 100,000 or more to the trade union membership total. 
Information also was not available from Jammu and Kashmir. 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, and Nicobar Islands. 

Source: India, Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilita¬ 
tion, Labour Bureau, Indian Labour Statistics, 19G6 (Simla, 19SG), 

p. 118. 

The financial structure of the trade unions is 
for the most part weak and uncertain. Average 
annual income per union, on the basis of total 
income reported for 1963-64, was around 
Rs,2,700 (US$560) with corresponding expend¬ 
itures of around Rs.2,300 (US$480). Dues, 


which range between Rs.3 and Rs.12 per year 
(US$0.62 and US$2.50), constitute the princi¬ 
pal source of income but are often uncollected. 
The checkoff system is not permitted by law; 
in most plants there is more than one union 
and in the competition for members, dues col¬ 
lection is not pressed. 

Because employers’ federations (who must 
also report under the Trade Unions Act) are 
frequently lumped with workers’ unions and 
federations, published statistics on financial in¬ 
come are frequently deceptive. The latest fig¬ 
ures showing the breakdown for workers’ fed¬ 
erations alone are for the year ending March 
1959, which showed a total income of Rs.601,000 
and expenditure of Rs.592,000 for the 47 federa¬ 
tions (out of 72 registered) reporting. This is 
equivalent to an annual income of roughly 
Rs.13,000 (US$2;700) per federation. On this 
basis, each federation could spend about Rs.540 
(US$112) during the year per affiliate—and 
less if any allowance is made for the federa¬ 
tion’s own operating costs. Frequently, the 
union has' greater financial stability than the 
federation. A conspicuous example is the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, which 
has an income larger than, and is the main sup¬ 
port of, the INTUC. 

The average union has little control over its 
members. This lack of union discipline tends 
to erupt occasionally in violent form with mass 
demonstrations, the responsibility for which is 
difficult to pin down. Union officers change 
with great frequency or simply disappear; often 
actions by the workers are interpreted as a 
“spontaneous demonstration” of which the 
union and its officers had no knowledge or con¬ 
nection. 

Few unions have shop stewards, largely be¬ 
cause of the unwillingness of employers to rec¬ 
ognize or have dealings with any union. Despite 
some protection now in the law, there is con¬ 
tinued fear among the personnel of “victimiza¬ 
tion”—the local term for -dismissal without 
cause on the basis' of trade union association. 
In any case there is a severe shortage of per¬ 
sons among the rank-and-file of wage and sal¬ 
ary earners with the training and competence 
necessary to meet with employers and serve as 
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shop stewards. While additional education can 
rectify some of the deficiency, there is still a 
big- gap inherent in the social system itself 
based on social status. The combination of these 
factors has made it difficult to secure competent 
union and shop stewards. Where a shop stew¬ 
ard system does exist in a few of the larger 
plants, management has recognized a union, 
and the shop steward is provided for in the 
union’s own rules, which have been accepted by 
management; however, there is no outside legal 
basis for the system. More frequently the shop 
steward functions are taken over by paid "out¬ 
siders” who may have no technical competence 
whatever in the industry but who have some 
social status, either through education or poli¬ 
tics. Since the number of such "outsiders” is 
relatively few in proportion to the number of 
unions and wage and salary earners represent¬ 
ed, the time devoted to any single union is usu¬ 
ally negligible. 

On the other hand, the government has made 
it compulsory- for industrial establishments em¬ 
ploying 100 workers or more to set up works 
committees on which management and workers 
are to be equally represented (a minimum of 5 
and a maximum of 20 members from each 
side). Although theoretically the works com¬ 
mittees could take over some of the functions 
of a shop steward in making representations to 
management on behalf of the workers, actually 
little of this has developed. 

The closed shop is virtually unknown in trade 
union circles, and thus no union attitude on the 
subject has developed. The unions exercise no 
control over the entry of additional manpower 
into given occupations, or the occupational 
qualifications of members, as would be expected 
in a craft union. Because efforts to increase 
productivity are generally associated with ra¬ 
tionalization and reduction in force, they are 
unpopular in most trade union circles. Further¬ 
more, the possibility of wage benefits as a result 
of increased productivity is largely negated by 
government controls intended to prevent any 
single union or industry from capitalizing on 
improvements in productivity at the expense 
of other sectors of the economy. 

The unions, on the whole, have supported the 
government’s efforts to increase the supply of 


skilled labor required for the rapid economic 
development of the country, including the estab¬ 
lishment, under the administration of the Cen¬ 
tral Labor Ministry, of industrial training 
institutes to provide free training to young per¬ 
sons in a variety of trades and skills. The un¬ 
ions also have a special interest in the govern¬ 
ment’s implementation of the Apprentice Act, 
1961, which is expected to improve what has 
been traditionally a situation of haphazard 
training and chronic exploitation of the worker. 

Because of the excess of local recruits for 
any unskilled and most semiskilled jobs, and the 
high learning ability and tactile sensitivity of 
most Indian workers, foreigners have been re¬ 
stricted to professional, technical, supervisory, 
and management levels of employment. Oppo¬ 
sition from the unions occurs where (a) jobs 
are being filled by foreigners for which quali¬ 
fied local workers are available, (b) the number 
of foreigners is excessive in terms of the task 
to be performed, and (c) no training is being 
provided to Indians so that they can eventually 
take ovei\ 

Indian trade unions, depending on political 
party ties and the national federation with 
which the union is affiliated, differ sharply in 
their attitudes on issues involving the govern¬ 
ment or politics. Thus on wage-price policies of 
government, the attitude of each of the four 
national trade union federations closely reflects 
its particular party orientation and is generally 
accepted and endorsed by all affiliates. Because 
of close ties with the Congress Party, INTUC 
leaders have usually supported the govern¬ 
ment’s plea to press wage demands through 
legal channels rather than through strikes, 
thus minimizing the possibility of causing a 
wage-price spiral. But this commitment has 
not always gained popular support because food 
shortages have occurred, prices have risen, and 
real income has fallen, creating pressures for 
more direct action, including strikes. On the 
other hand, AITUC, supported by UTUC, has 
been critical of government policy, declaring 
that the price rises are largely a result of the 
government's failure to supply grain stocks to 
the fair price shops. This criticism of the gov¬ 
ernment has given support to Communist op¬ 
position on a political level and detracted from 
INTUC’s strength on a trade union level. HMS, 
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with a political orientation which does not hold 
it back, has not been restrained in its criticism 
of government. 

The Chinese attack in October 1962 created a 
feeling of nationalism and emergency through¬ 
out the country which had its effects on the 
trade unions as well. The unions voiced over¬ 
whelming support for the government’s defense 
program, and INTUC and HMS unions agreed 
with the employer representatives to establish 
an “industrial truce.” The unions agreed to 
withhold wage demands during the emergency 
on the understanding that the government 
would control prices, avoid inflation, and, with 
the employers, increase the number of fair price 
shops and ration depots. AITUC unions, be¬ 
cause of their identification with the Commu¬ 
nist Party and, thereby, with China, were at 
first virtually blackballed by the other unions; 
in tripartite meetings INTUC representatives 
refused to sit at the same table with those from 
the AITUC. During the ensuing months (fall 
1962 to summer 1963), many leaders of the 
Communist Party denounced the Chinese war 
move and identified themselves as Indian na¬ 
tionalists ; others maintained silence and moved 
quietly to China’s side in the Moscow-Peking 
dispute. The chief AITUC leader was promi¬ 
nent in the move to support the government, 
with the result that the boycott of AITUC by 
other unions for nationalist reasons ceased. 

Management Organizations 

Management organizations in India fall into 
three categories: commercial, industrial, and 
employers’ associations. Only the employers’ 
associations are concerned exclusively with 
labor policy and problems. 

Commercial associations are represented 
principally by the chambers of commerce and 
associations of merchants, bankers, shop own¬ 
ers, and other businessmen in large cities. Two 
India-wide associations were formed in the 
1920’s: the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India (ACOI), representing primarily for¬ 
eign interests; and the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry (FICCI), 
representing Indian concerns. Since independ¬ 
ence, FICCI has become by far the larger of the 
two, partly owing to the displacement of for¬ 


eign interests, but to a larger degree to the 
growth of new enterprises. Because of the di¬ 
versity of their membership, the commercial 
associations are only incidentally concerned 
with labor matters; their principal interests are 
with taxation, customs duties, etc. However, 
where the labor problem becomes acute in any 
region, or member-employers are affected by a 
strike, the city or State commercial association 
may take an active part in advising manage¬ 
ment or participating in negotiations. 

The most usual businessmen’s organizations 
in India today are the industry associations 
such as the Millowners’ Association, both at 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, the Indian Tea Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion, the Indian Mining Association, etc. The 
number of industry associations has also in¬ 
creased rapidly since independence, and their 
activities have multiplied. They have been ac¬ 
tive in establishing production standards, pro¬ 
viding industry representation on official and 
unofficial bodies, and, in the case of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association, regulating' production. 
The government has asked the advice of the 
industry associations in setting targets in eco¬ 
nomic planning and has relied on them to help 
in the achievement thereof. Some of the indus¬ 
try associations have assumed an important 
role in providing advice and services to member 
firms on labor problems. In many instances, 
the association conducts the equivalent of a 
labor bureau which informs members on legis¬ 
lation or labor awards affecting the industry, 
attempts to coordinate the wage policy of mem¬ 
bers within a given region, and advises on or 
participates in industrywide negotiations. This 
last function has assumed special importance 
in connection with the government-appointed 
tripartite wage boards for different industries, 
which set standards for the whole country. The 
All-India Manufacturers’ Organization, estab¬ 
lished in 1941, has been particularly active in 
trying to influence government policy by bring¬ 
ing the views of private manufacturers to the 
government’s attention. However, it has been 
concerned with labor only in a general way; 
its operations have been primarily promotional. 

The employers’ associations, in contrast to 
the commercial and industrial associations, are 
concerned only with labor problems. One of 
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their principal functions is to represent the 
interest of employers (1) at tripartite labor 
meetings convened by the Central Government, 
(2) on such statutory bodies as the Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation and the Board of 
Trustees of the Employees' Provident Fund, 
and (3) at regular meetings of the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Organization. In addition to repre¬ 
sentation, employers’ associations inform their 
members on all important developments in la¬ 
bor legislation, decisions of the Supreme Court, 
tripartite meetings, and other issues in the 
labor-management field. They also collect in¬ 
formation from members on wages, conditions 
of work, etc., which is used in presenting the 
employers’ views to the government. 

There are two national employers’ associa¬ 
tions, both formally organized in 1933. The 
All-India Organization of Industrial Employers 
(AIOIE) is an offshoot of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
(FICCI), and, for some years, the close con¬ 
nection between the two has been personified 
in a single individual as head of both organiza¬ 
tions. As of December 1965, its members com¬ 
prised 43 associations and 158 firms (“ordi¬ 
nary” members) . 1S The Employers’ Federation 
of India was founded under the auspices of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association and represent¬ 
ed British interests and certain groups of In¬ 
dian businessmen who were not members of 
FICCI. It is the larger of the two federations 
and is officially recognized as the most repre¬ 
sentative organization of employers in the 
country. In November 1960, its membership 
included 18 industrial associations, represent¬ 
ing 2,000 companies and covering approximate¬ 
ly 1,809,000 workers, and 89 ordinary members 
employing some 4,000 workers. In principle, 
only companies with a minimum of 500 workers 
in activities not covered by an industrial asso¬ 
ciation are eligible for ordinary membership. 
However, in its effort to represent small indus¬ 
tries which are coming into existence as part 
of the economic development of the country, 
it has not adhered rigidly to this rule. 

The work of both employers’ associations is 
conducted primarily with the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Management problems of a single com¬ 
pany are normally channeled first through 

ls See appendix G for listing - . 


either the appropriate industrial association or 
the local chamber of commerce and, where 
necessary, referred to one of the regional com¬ 
mittees of the employers' associations (at Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, or Madras). 

Indian management through the overlapping 
tiers of commercial, industrial, and employers’ 
associations maintains close connections with 
government at all levels. Such ties are evidenced 
with the Central Government in the volume of 
continual correspondence expressing manage¬ 
ment’s views on the operation of legislation, 
suggestions for changes in regulations, etc., 
while on a local and State level, the ties are 
more personal and more direct. The overall re¬ 
sult is the establishment of two-way communi¬ 
cation; while management is subject to certain 
controls by government, it has great influence 
on the character and direction of those controls. 

In the larger concerns, which are covered by 
labor legislation, management is subject to the 
same restrictions and prohibitions in declaring 
a lockout that apply to labor in declaring a 
strike. Without prior written notice (as in 
case of a strike) a lockout is illegal, and once 
notice has been given, the same procedure of 
conciliation and possible referral to arbitration 
(at the discretion of the State labor authori¬ 
ties) as in the case of strike notice applies. 
Pending conciliation or arbitration proceedings, 
a lockout, like a strike, is prohibited; a penalty 
is incurred for disregard of this regulation. 

Management’s influence over economic life is 
more extensive and more profound than ap¬ 
pears on the surface. Growth - of industry in 
India has been accompanied by a concentration 
of economic power in a distinctive form of con¬ 
trol known as the managing agency. Tech¬ 
nically, the managing agency is a firm which, 
for a fixed fee, or more commonly for a per¬ 
centage of profit or sales, conducts the business 
of one or more firms. In practice,’ the man¬ 
aging agents usually dominate the firms they 
manage, through substantial ownership of stock 
or control of voting rights. The system, was 
originally introduced by the British as a means 
of meeting the shortage of managerial ability 
and, at the same time, assuring a high rate of 
return for absentee owners in England. With 
independence, Indian interests have largely re- 
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placed foreign ownership and foreign staff, but 
the system itself has been perpetuated. 

While many managing agencies tend to spe¬ 
cialize in one industry, the larger agencies have 
diverse holdings. Among the three largest, each 
controls firms in cotton textiles, light engineer¬ 
ing, cement, chemicals and oils, insurance, 
banking, investments, real estate, and food 
products. Two control companies in iron and 
steel, power supply, printing presses, retailing, 
jute, wool, sugar, and plywood and related 
products; in addition, each is interested in one 
or more of the following: hotels, paper, peri¬ 
odicals, radios, coal, quarries, aluminum, and 
rubber. Four agencies controlled over one-third 
of the jute industry, and 16 agencies controlled 
about two-thirds of the sugar industry. 

This concentration of power and control over 
a large part of Indian industry in the hands of 
a few managing agencies is assisted by a sys¬ 
tem of interlocking directorships. Although the 
law prohibits the management of banks and 
insurance companies by managing agencies, the 
interlocking directorates tend to negate the ef¬ 
fect of this prohibition. Excluding banks and 
insurance companies, over 95 percent of the 
gross assets of public stock companies oper¬ 
ating in Bombay in 1948 were controlled by 
managing agencies and their interlocking di¬ 
rectorates, and coal, cotton, and jute were over 
90-percent controlled. The expansion of indus¬ 
try in the public sector- since 1948 has not dis¬ 
placed this overall dominance of the managing 
agency in the private sector. Under Govern¬ 
ment of India prodding, however, there is now 
a strong trend to replace the managing agency 
system by company directorship and company 
secretaries. 

A handful of ethnic and caste communities 
today stand at the helm of Indian industry, of 
which the most notable are the Parsis, the 
Gujeratis, and the Marwaris. The Tatas, who 
own the iron and steel complex at Jamshedpur 
and have been in the vanguard of progressive 
management and the promotion of social sci¬ 
ence research, are the leading industrial family 
of the Parsi community. The Gujeratis are the 
most prominent and enterprising business com-' 
munity in the Bombay-Ahmedabad area. Lead¬ 
ers in both industry and commerce, they have 


been particularly energetic in seizing the indus¬ 
trial opportunities arising out of the govern¬ 
ment’s economic planning. The Marwaris, of 
which the principal representative is the Birla 
family, have dominated commerce and industry 
in the Calcutta area but they are also promi¬ 
nent in the business community on an all-India 
basis. Other important ethnic groups control¬ 
ling large businesses are the Sindhis, who op¬ 
erated in Karachi and Hyderabad before parti¬ 
tion and are active now in western and 
northern India, and the Chettys of east and 
south India, who are centered mainly in Mad¬ 
ras. Since partition, the Punjabis have also 
emerged as a significant industrial control com¬ 
munity in the New Delhi area. 

Concentration of industrial control, both in 
these special communities and in the managing 
agency system itself, has been promoted and 
facilitated by the widely accepted concept of the 
“joint family.” This concept has extensive 
ramifications; it includes cousins, nephews, in¬ 
laws, etc., and embraces a wide scope of recip¬ 
rocal obligations and responsibilities. Thus, it 
is accepted practice in business to give jobs to 
relatives, and the majority of management jobs 
in a firm are filled by relatives or, lacking rela¬ 
tives, by members of the same subcaste or com¬ 
munity. Since the majority of Indian businesses 
are partnerships, this is a fairly easy proce¬ 
dure. But even in stock ownership enterprises, 
management is highly centralized with little 
outside recruitment; management jobs are a 
matter of heredity, not necessarily of compe¬ 
tence. 

As the family is the basic unit of manage¬ 
ment organization, certain characteristics of 
family life carry over into business. Thus, top 
management tends to be authoritarian in its 
control of business operations and in its deal¬ 
ings with labor; middle management rarely 
exists; delegation of authority is seldom prac¬ 
ticed; and there is little encouragement of 
initiative, recognition of ability, or rewarding 
of performance by promotion even at mana¬ 
gerial levels. Efforts to improve this situation, 
however, are now evident in management train¬ 
ing courses sponsored by the government with 
the support of the International Labor Organi¬ 
zation, and in the example set by a few Indian 
industrial leaders who have initiated incentive 
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programs in their firms and have made ma¬ 
terial contributions to managerial research and 
training institutes. 

International Ties 

India has been a member of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) since its formation 
in 1919. This long association has strongly in¬ 
fluenced the structure of India’s government 
machinery and its disposition to deal with labor 
problems on a consultative, tripartite basis. At 
the same time, Indian members have played an 
important part in the conduct of ILO affairs 
and have chaired many ILO meetings and com¬ 
missions. 

The formation in 1920 of the first central or¬ 
ganization of trade unions, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress (AITUC), was largely stimu¬ 
lated by the government’s need to appoint as 
worker delegates to ILO conferences persons 
who were representative of the labor move¬ 


ment. Since independence, the INTUC has en¬ 
joyed a preemptive position as the largest and 
most representative workers’ organization and 
its nominees have been selected as worker dele¬ 
gates. In the same way, the Employers’ Fed¬ 
eration of India has generally supplied em¬ 
ployers’ delegates. 

Of the four national trade union federations 
officially recognized by the government, two, 
INTUC and HMS, are affiliated with the non- 
Communist ICFTU; the third, AITUC, is affili¬ 
ated with the Communist WFTU, while the 
fourth, UTUC, has no formal ties with any 
outside organization, although in the past it has 
supported the Communist line and WFTU 
policy as voiced by AITUC. 

INTUC and HMS are both members of 
ICFTU’s Asian Regional Organization (ARO) 
which since 1965 has had its headquarters in 
New Delhi. ICFTU’s college for training trade 
unionists from Asian countries is also located in 


Table 27. International Trade Secretariats with Indian Affiliates. December 1965 1 


International 
Trade Secretariat 

Indian affiliate 

Federation or union 

Headquarters 

National 

affiliation 

IFBWW _ __ 


Bombay 

HMS 

INTUC 

HMS 

ICF_ 




Bombay 

IFCCTE ,_ 


Independent 

INTUC 

IUF_ 



IGF_ _ 



HMS 




Independent 

INTUC 

IMF _ . 






HMS 

MIF ___ 


Calcutta 

INTUC 

IFPGW . . . . 


Ahmedabad 

INTUC 




INTUC 




HMS 



Raopura 

HMS 



Bombay 

Bombay 

HMS 



HMP 



Independent 

rPFA AW 



INTUC 




HMS 

PTTT 



HMS 

PSI _ 



HMP 

ITF _ 

National Union of Seamen_ _ 

Calcutta 

INTUC 

HMS 

HMS 


Jahazi Mazdoor Union (Port Workers)_ 

Bombay 




HMS 




HMS 



Bombay 

HMS 



Independent 

Independent 

Independent 

Independent 



Bombay 





Bombay 





1 All of those International Trade Secretariats are identified with 
free world trade unionism. In addition, there is some known aifilia- 
tion of Indian unions with the Communist counterparts of the ITS, 
namely, the Trade Unions Internationals connected with the WFTU, 
hut precise data are lacking. 

Note: The titles of the International Trade Secretariats abbrevi¬ 
ated in the table are— 

IFBWW International Federation of Building and Wood¬ 

workers. 

ICF International Federation of Chemical and General 

Workers’ Union. 

IFCCTE International Federation of Commercial. Clerical 

and Technical Employees. 


IUF 

IGF 

IMF 

MlF 

IFPCW 

IFPAAW 


PTTI 

PSI 

ITF 


International Union of Food and Allied Workers* 
Associations. 

International Graphical Federation. 

International Metalworkers’ Federation. 

Miners’ International Federation. 

International Federation of Petroleum and Chemical 
Workers. 

International Federation of Plantation, Agricultural 
and Ailied Workers, 

Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International, 
Public Services International. 

International Transport Workers’ Federation. 


SouatEr U.S. Department of Labor, Directory of Labor Organ - 
ixation s, Asia- and Australasia, March 1963; and departmental files. 
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India. The college was moved from Calcutta to 
New Delhi in 1965. 

Twelve of the International Trade Secre¬ 
tariats (ITS) have members among the larger 
unions, or industrial federations, affiliated with 
either INTUC or HMS. In a few cases, the same 
ITS has members in both INTUC and HMS. 
In addition, a number of important unions 


without any central organization ties are also 
members of related secretariats (table 27). 

Management’s international ties are more 
diverse but tend to be chiefly working relation¬ 
ships with British, Canadian, German, Japa¬ 
nese, and U.S. firms. These have inevitably 
opened up a wide variety of management coun¬ 
cils and facilities abroad to Indian employers. 


Chapter IX. Industrial Relations 


Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining as it is understood in 
the United States, in the sense of agreements 
voluntarily arrived at as a result of direct ne¬ 
gotiations between union and management, has 
not made much progress in India. From man¬ 
agement’s point of view, the multiplicity of 
unions, with different and often opposing politi¬ 
cal party affiliations, makes it difficult to arrive 
at any agreement. And if an agreement is made 
with one union, worker-members of unions not 
parties to the negotiations will not consider 
themselves bound by the decision and will in 
most cases oppose it. 

From the unions’ point of view, the lack of 
progress in collective bargaining is attributable 
in the first instance to the employers’ unwilling¬ 
ness to recognize or deal with any union. This 
attitude appears to be changing with the emer¬ 
gence of a new managerial class having -better, 
and more sympathetic, understanding of labor 
problems. Legal measures taken by the gov¬ 
ernment for the establishment of conciliation 
and arbitration machinery, 'as well as the 
growth of the unions themselves, have also 
contributed to this change. But there is no 
compulsion under Indian law for an employer 
to recognize a union, and there is no mechanism 
established to determine the bargaining unit, 
or which among competing unions in a given 
plant is the most representative and with which 
the employer should deal. 10 The result is that 
plants may be organized by one or more unions, 
but if no union is recognized, the relations be¬ 
tween workers and management differ little 
from those in a nonunion enterprise. Unions 
maintain that often the first and only means of 


19 Maharashtra is the only State which provides in its industrial 
dispute act for compulsory union recognition under certain circum¬ 
stances. 


gaining access to the employer is to go through 
the formalities of posting a strike notice. This 
automatically goes to the government’s con¬ 
ciliation officer, who is bound to start concilia¬ 
tion proceedings. Such proceedings may provide 
the union its first meeting with management, 
or, if not a meeting, at 'least an assured channel 
through which the union can communicate its 
demands. 

The Central Government has endorsed the 
principle of collective bargaining but also sanc¬ 
tioned compulsory arbitration and justified its 
action on the grounds of maintaining industrial 
peace in the interests of realizing its economic 
development program. The government has 
recognized that there is no parity of bargaining 
power between labor and management because 
of the low level of wages, generally bad work¬ 
ing conditions, and the large numbers of un¬ 
employed and underemployed. As one step to¬ 
ward correcting this imbalance, the government 
has imposed minimum provisions wherever pos¬ 
sible, either through legislation or by arbitra¬ 
tion award, with regard both to wages and 
working conditions. 

The government has also fostered both vol¬ 
untary and legal machinery at different levels 
to promote direct relations between labor and 
management for solving differences. These in¬ 
clude: labor welfare officers paid by manage¬ 
ment in establishments with 500 workers or 
more (under the Factories Act); joint works 
committees in industrial establishment's with 
100 workers or more (under the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act); conciliation officers along with the 
labor courts and industrial tribunals set up to 
arbitrate (also under the Industrial Disputes 
Act); tripartite industry wage boards, which 
may be set up by government on a regional or 
national level; and various tripartite bodies ad¬ 
visory to the government, such as the perma- 
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nent Indian Labour Conference and its execu¬ 
tive body, the Standing Labour Committee, 

Collective bargaining is implicit in varying 
degrees in all of these devices. On the national 
industry wage boards, labor and management 
“bargain” in recommending the wage scales 
and working conditions in industries for which 
the boards are set up. On many boards a fourth 
member, representing the public and the con¬ 
sumer, as distinct from the government, acts 
as a negotiator in reaching a compromise or 
some agreement with recalcitrant employer or 
worker members. While the recommendations 
of the wage boards do not have the force of 
law, they have on the whole had wide accep¬ 
tance.; because of their tripartite creation and 
their endorsement by the top organizations of 
labor and management, they represent a con¬ 
sensus and the equivalent of national policy for 
the industry concerned. As far as the individual 
employer is concerned, however, the wage 
boards leave little scope for collective bargain¬ 
ing. 

The majority of collective agreements are in 
the nature of settlements reached under con¬ 
ciliation or arbitration. 20 They frequently have 
been negotiated with the help of conciliation of¬ 
ficers, as provided under the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act, and they are enforcable through the 
courts. Agreements reached solely through di¬ 
rect negotiation are in a minority; they are not 
legally binding. 

Most agreements are applicable only at the 
plant or company level but in many cases in¬ 
volve more than one trade union. One aluminum 
firm, for example, reported negotiations carried 
on with seven trade unions. Industrywide agree¬ 
ments are rare but do occur on a regional basis 
in a few industries. In such instances, the 
pattern of negotiation is between the industrial 
association of employers in the region and a 
representative union of workers. An example 
of this type of negotiation is found in the cotton 

20 The Employers’ Federation of India, Collective Agreements: A 
Study (Bombay, 1962), Monograph No. 4. Much of the discussson^in 
this section is based on the results of the Employers’ Federation 
study of 114 collective agreements concluded between 1954 and 1961. 
The agreements covered 450,000 employees of 49 companies in 12 
major industries. These represented a cross section of the newer 
and larger industrial establishments, with the largest number of 
agreements occurring in the cotton textile industry, chemical and 
allied products, petroleum refining and distribution, and the manu¬ 
facture of electrical and other machinery. 


textile industry in Greater Bombay. It is also 
not unusual for the representatives of different 
companies and trade unions in the same indus¬ 
try to sit down at the same bargaining table. 
When a company with various branch offices or 
a group of related companies enters into an 
agreement with a trade union, the terms of the 
agreement are taken as a model for drawing 
up agreements at the .branch level. This proce¬ 
dure is common in the petroleum industry. 

Normally, collective agreements are of long 
duration, with the majority running between 3 
and 6 years. Many agreements do not specify 
any period; where they have been reached under 
statutory conciliation-arbitration machinery, 
they are binding for 6 months, but continue to 
remain in force until terminated by either 
party. 

The contents of the collective agreements 
vary according to type. Voluntary agreements 
are generally drawn in four parts: (1) object 
and purpose of the agreement, (2) management 
prerogatives and union rights, (3) substantive 
provisions, and (4) grievance procedure and 
duration of the agreement. Some of these agree¬ 
ments contain comprehensive provisions re¬ 
garding wages, terms of employment, working 
conditions, fringe benefits, etc., and run to 50 
pages or more. An example is the basic agree¬ 
ment between the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
(TISCO) and the Tata Workers' Union. In 
contrast, agreements reached under concilia¬ 
tion or arbitration are much less elaborate. 

Wages and the “dearness” (cost-of-living) 
allowance constitute the two most important 
items in most collective agreements. The clauses 
concerning wages generally set forth in detail 
(1) the categories of employees affected, (2) 
the extent of the wage increases, (3) the 
manner in which employees are to be fitted into 
new or revised scales, and (4) eligibility condi¬ 
tions for the purpose of qualifying for incre¬ 
ments. Most agreements provide for automatic 
wage increments. Clauses on payment of the 
dearness allowance invariably detail the method 
of computation and specify the minimum and 
maximum amount payable to different categor¬ 
ies of employees. The merger of a part of the 
“dearness” allowance with basic pay is also 
treated in some agreements, as for example, in 
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the cotton textile industry where 75 percent of 
the allowance has been merged (this follows the 
recommendation of the central wage board for 
the cotton textile industry) (see section on Base 
Pay). Overtime pay is generally specified in an 
agreement only with reference to persons in 
clerical, supervisory, and technical occupations; 
other workers are covered by the provisions of 
the Factories Act. Some agreements define 
overtime as the excess over the normal daily 
hours, others over the normal weekly hours. In 
the petroleum industry, the two methods are 
combined. 

Some agreements specify other allowances 
payable to different categories of employees for 
different purposes; shift allowance, cycle allow¬ 
ance, and an allowance for dirty work are 
among the most common. The bonus has in the 
past constituted an important feature of a 
large number of collective agreements. How¬ 
ever, clauses prescribing the method of comput¬ 
ing bonus and specifying eligibility conditions 
for employees are now superseded by the pro¬ 
visions of the new Payment of Bonus Act 
(1965), except where the provisions of the 
private agreement are more favorable than 
those set forth in the Act. (See Supplemental 
Payments for discussion of provisions of the 
new Bonus Act.) 

In India, many of the matters which in the 
United States would be subject to collective 
bargaining are grouped in a package called 
“standing orders." These are subject to collec¬ 
tive bargaining only for improvements above 
the minimum specified in the model orders set 
up by law in each State. “Standing orders” 
specify the conditions of employment in any 
particular plant and cover among other things, 
working hours, shifts, holidays, vacation, sick 
leave, conditions governing notice and termina¬ 
tion of employment, suspension or dismissal for 
misconduct, what constitutes misconduct, and 
the established grievance procedure. Under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946, all covered 21 establishments which em- 

21 In terms of coverage, the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946, includes all industrial establishments covered by 
the Payment of Wages Act, the Factories Act, the Railways Act, or 
a contractor for an establishment included in the above, as well as 
establishment(s) which may be prescribed by the appropriate State 
or Central Government, The only significant omissions are shops 
and commercial establishments, for which separate legislative pro¬ 
vision is made. 


ploy 100 workers or more are required within 6 
months of operation to draft standing orders, 
have them certified by the appropriate govern¬ 
ment (national or State), and post them both 
in English and in the local language used by the 
majority of workers. Each of the States has 
passed its own rules implementing the act and 
setting forth its version of model standing 
orders which serve as general guidelines. 23 

For all practical purposes, certified standing 
orders constitute a form of collective agreement. 
No changes in the orders may he made for at 
least 6 months after certification; they cannot be 
made unilaterally and must be in the direction 
of further benefits and with the consent of the 
workers, or the trade union if one exists. Ex¬ 
tensive coverage has been achieved in the im¬ 
plementation of the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946. At the beginning 
of 1962, over two-thirds of the 14,000 establish¬ 
ments covered by the act had certified standing 
orders covering some or all of their 3.6 million 
employees. This included 1,300 establishments, 
with 723,000 employees, under Central Govern¬ 
ment administration. 

The voluntary agreement of January 8, 1956, 
between the Tata Iron and Steel Co. (TISCO) 
at Jamshedpur and Tata Workers Union 
(TWU), an affiliate of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress (INTUC), contained 
comprehensive provisions for labor practices. 
Many of these, although familiar in the West, 
are uncommon in India; for example, the agree¬ 
ment contained provisions for a union shop, a 
checkoff system, promotion from within the 
ranks, a phased program of industrial housing 
by fixed dates, and a grievance procedure. How¬ 
ever, intraplant conflicts with a strong rival 
union, which challenged TWU’s majority rep¬ 
resentative status, have postponed or pre¬ 
vented the implementation of many provisions, 
including that for a union shop as well as a 
checkoff; the last-named provision is also at 
variance with the Payment of Wages Act which 
does not include union dues among the re¬ 
stricted purposes for which wage deductions 
may be made. 

The collective agreement between the Bata 
Shoe Co., Ltd., and the Bata Mazdoor Union, 

"In Maharashtra, model standing? orders framed by the State are 
mandatory for employers employing 50 or more persons 
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concluded on February 18, 1955, likewise marks 
a milestone in Indian industrial relations and 
collective bargaining. The first agreement was 
for a 4-year term and has been periodically re¬ 
newed. In it the company recognized the union 
as the sole bargaining agent for its employees. 
In return, the union agreed to the rights of 
management in maintaining production and en¬ 
forcing discipline, while both agreed to forego 
strike or lockout until after recourse to negotia¬ 
tion or to conciliation' and adjudication. Apart 
from the agreement, the Bata Company's Stand¬ 
ing Orders and Rules make elaborate provisions 
for recruitment, classification of jobs, salary 
grades, dearness allowance, hours of work, 
extra time and overtime, leave and holidays 
with pay, absenteeism, promotion, retirement 
benefits, safety, grievance procedure, and 
workers' housing. 

The agreements evolved between the Textile 
Labour Association (TLA) and the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association (AMA) have for years 
been the outstanding example of collective bar¬ 
gaining in India; they have also represented a 
high degree of labor-management cooperation. 
The TLA was founded by Gandhi in 1918 and 
won a historic strike in the same year under 
his leadership. Since then there has been full 
agreement on both sides for voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion of all disputes not settled by the established 
channels for negotiation and conciliation, and 
both the TLA and AMA have a panel of arbi¬ 
trators (for members) from whom an arbi¬ 
tration board is chosen. 

In June 1955, the TLA signed an agreement 
with the AMA which, renewed periodically, has 
had widespread repercussions in the labor-man¬ 
agement field. Covering more than 120,000 
textile workers, it assured a minimum bonus of 
4.8 percent of their annual basic income 
(roughly equivalent to 15 days’ wages) for 5 
years, irrespective of whether the mills made a 
profit. The agreement provided that the maxi¬ 
mum bonus would be 25 percent (3 months' 
wages), and that a bonus paid in a year which 
showed no surplus available for a bonus could 
be deducted in computing the bonus (above the 
4.8-percent minimum) due in subsequent years. 
This principle has now been incorporated in the 
Payment of Bonus Act and made applicable to 


the entire country (as discussed under Supple¬ 
mental Payments). 

The Millowners’ Association of Bombay fol¬ 
lowed much the same lines in its agreement with 
the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, an INTUC 
affiliate recognized by the State and the mill- 
owners as the representative organization of 
textile workers. The agreement also provided 
for a guaranteed minimum bonus of 4.8 percent 
of annual wages (15 days), with a maximum of 
3 months’ wages, depending on profits. As in 
the case of Ahmedabad, a bonus was payable 
over a 5-year period (originally 1953-58) 
whether or not the mill showed a profit. This 
had special importance in Bombay since 15 Bom¬ 
bay mills had been recognized as uneconomic 
and deficit mills since 1949 and, therefore, ex¬ 
empted from bonus paying. Under the agree¬ 
ment, these deficit mills became liable for bonus. 

Collective bargaining on a national level has 
resulted in various labor-management agree¬ 
ments, or codes. These have come generally as 
the conclusion of proceedings of the Standing 
Labour Committee. These codes are compre¬ 
hensive, and set forth in considerable detail 
reciprocal obligations of management and labor. 
So far, codes have been formulated on rationali¬ 
zation (1951), discipline (1958), and industrial 
truce (1962). These are intended primarily as 
policy guidelines; they have no legal status. 
(The full text of the Code of Discipline and its 
annexure on Criteria of Union Recognition is 
reproduced in appendix D.) 

Settlement of Disputes 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, with 
amendments ' 23 establishes extensive machinery 
for ensuring an active government role in labor- 
management relations. This machinery com¬ 
prises: works committees, conciliation officers, 
boards of conciliation and/or courts of enquiry, 


23 Jurisdiction in the Industrial Disputes Act follows the pattern 
laid down in the Constitution for the distribution o£ powers between 
the Central Government and the States. In the act, "'government” 
refers to the appropriate State Government except where the 
Central Government is the responsible authority, 03 in disputes 
concerning: Industries carried on, by or under the authority of the 
Central Government; railways; banks; insurance companies; mines; 
oilfields; major ports; and controlled industries as may "be so speci¬ 
fied by the Central Government, In the case of centrally admin¬ 
istered States and union territories such as Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, 
Tripura, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment acts in all categories. 
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provision for voluntary arbitration, labor 
courts, industrial tribunals, and national 
tribunals. 

The primary purpose of works committees 
(or joint committees) is to promote harmonious 
industrial relations between labor and manage¬ 
ment. Government does not participate except 
to prescribe their formation in industrial 
establishments employing lOO workers or more 
(in Maharashtra, 50 workers or more). Com¬ 
posed of an equal number of representatives for 
employer and workers (a minimum of 5 and a 
maximum of 20 each), the works committee is 
intended to discuss matters of common interest 
or concern, and to resolve any material differ¬ 
ences of opinion. The work committees thus far 
have shown little vitality. 

Conciliation officers are appointed by the 
Government either for a specified area or for 
particular industries within an area. The In¬ 
dustrial Disputes Act makes it compulsory for 
the pertinent government to refer all disputes 
relating to public utility services for concilia¬ 
tion. In the case of other disputes, the govern¬ 
ment can exercise its discretion whether or not 
to refer the case to adjudication. 

A Board of Conciliation consists of an in¬ 
dependent chairman and either two or four 
other members who represent the two parties 
to the dispute and are nominated by them in 
equal numbers. Except where both parties 
petition for a Board, it is up to the govern¬ 
ment to determine whether the dispute can be 
handled more appropriately by a Board than by 
a single conciliation officer. 

When a dispute has been referred to the con¬ 
ciliation officer or to the Board and successfully 
settled, a “Memorandum of Settlement” is 
drawn up and signed by the parties. The con¬ 
ciliation officer or the Board sends the appro¬ 
priate government a report of the proceedings 
together with the “Memorandum,” which is 
then published by the government. Such a 
settlement is binding on all parties, including all 
persons employed, or subsequently employed, in 
the establishment or that part of the establish¬ 
ment concerned in the agreement. 

A settlement becomes effective on an agreed 
date, or on the date on which it was signed. It 
remains binding for .the period agreed upon 


or for 6 months, and thereafter until the expira¬ 
tion of 2 months from the date on which written 
notice of intention to terminate has been given 
by one of the parties. 

If no agreement is reached, the conciliation 
officer or the Board of Conciliation, as the case 
may be, is required to submit a full report to 
the appropriate government stating the steps 
taken to bring about a settlement. Upon receipt 
of this report, the government must decide 
whether the case should be referred to adjudica¬ 
tion. Where no reference is made, the govern¬ 
ment must communicate its reasons to the 
parties concerned. However, the government 
must refer a case to a Labor Court, an Indus¬ 
trial Tribunal, or a National Tribunal "... if the 
parties to the dispute j ointly or separately apply 
in the prescribed manner and government is 
satisfied that persons applying represent the 
majority of each party.” 

A Court of Enquiry usually consists of a 
single independent member, but may include 
several independent members serving under a 
chairman. The appropriate government may 
appoint such a court for inquiring into any 
matter appearing to be connected with or rel¬ 
evant to an industrial dispute. Normally, a time 
limit of 6 months is set within which the court 
must make its report. 

The government retains extensive powers in 
the referral of disputes to adjudication: It can 
even make reference in the case of establish¬ 
ments where there is no actual dispute but 
which it feels could be affected by reference 
made in the case of other establishments. Also, 
it is not limited to actual disputes, but can refer 
for adjudication disputes which it fears may 
materialize. 

Under the amended act, the parties to a dis¬ 
pute can, by written agreement, refer the dis¬ 
pute to an arbitrator for arbitration, before it 
has been referred for adjudication to a Labor 
Court, Industrial Tribunal, or National Tri¬ 
bunal. By amendment, awards under voluntary 
arbitration are recorded, made legally binding, 
and given the same status as awards under 
compulsory arbitration by a labor court or tri¬ 
bunal. 

The act provides for a three-tier system of 
original tribunals—Labor Courts, Industrial 
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Tribunals, and National Tribunals. All are one- 
man authorities, staffed by persons of reputa¬ 
tion and high legal qualifications. At least 5 to 
7 years’ experience in judicial office is required 
for the Labor Court, and for both the Industrial 
and National Tribunal, a High Court judge or 
someone with equivalent experience is ap¬ 
pointed. While either the Central or State Gov¬ 
ernments may appoint Labor Courts and In¬ 
dustrial Tribunals, only the Central Govern¬ 
ment may appoint a National Tribunal. Here 
the deciding factor is whether the issue is one of 
national importance or whether more than one 
State is likely to be affected by the settlement. 
Once a dispute has been referred to a National 
Tribunal, a Labor Court, or Industrial Tribunal 
no longer has jurisdiction over any part of it. 

Matters within the jurisdiction of Labor 
Courts and Industrial Tribunals are carefully 
spelled out in the Second and Third Schedules, 
respectively, to the act. Thus, Labor Courts are 
empowered to deal with matters like the pro¬ 
priety or legality of an order passed by an em¬ 
ployer under the Standing Orders, and how it 
is to be applied and interpreted; the discharge 
or dismissal of workers, including reinstate¬ 
ment or grant of relief to persons wrongfully 
dismissed; the withdrawal of any customary 
concession; and the question of legality of a 
strike or lockout. Specifically within the juris¬ 
diction of the Industrial Tribunals are matters 
relating to wages, allowances, bonus, gratuity, 
provident fund, shift working other than in ac¬ 
cordance with Standing Orders, rules of dis¬ 
cipline, rationalization, layoffs, and closure of 
plant. An Industrial Tribunal represents the 
higher authority of the two in that matters 
specified for the Labor Court also fall within its 
jurisdiction. 

The act’s definition of industrial dispute is 
very broad in that it covers disputes between 
(1) employers, (2) employers and workers, and 
(3) workers and workers, on matters connected 
with employment or nonemployment terms of 
employment or conditions of employment, of 
any person. Originally “worker” excluded all 
supervisory personnel as well as persons draw¬ 
ing over Rs.200 per month in wages. By recent 
amendment, the definition of “worker” has been 
extended to cover technical and supervisory per¬ 
sonnel drawing a salary up to Rs.500 per month, 


but excludes persons who may be drawing less 
than Rs.500 per month who are functioning in a 
managerial capacity. 

Individual grievances are accepted by the 
courts in cases where they are supported by 
other workers, or when the possibility of rep¬ 
etition or extension of grievances to other 
industries gives them prototype value. 

All awards are effective for a period of 1 year 
in the first instance; but government has the 
power to extend this period, 1 year at a time, 
up to a maximum of 3 years. However, even 
after the expiration of the prescribed period, 
the award will continue to be in operation un¬ 
less 2 months’ notice of termination is given 
by one of the parties. But if there is a material 
change in the circumstances, the government, 
on its own initiative or at the request of one of 
the parties, may refer for adjudication the issue 
of reducing the life of the award. 

An award, including a voluntary arbitration 
award, becomes enforeible 30 days after date of 
publication. However, the appropriate govern¬ 
ment can reject or modify an award within 90 
days after publication. 

A basic concept of the Industrial Disputes 
Act is the maintenance of the status quo to the 
extent possible pending proceedings. The 
Fourth Schedule of the act specifies conditions 
of employment (wages and allowances, hours 
of work, vacation and holidays, shifts, grade 
classification, any improvement likely to lead to 
a reduction in force, as well as any actual in¬ 
crease or reduction in staff, etc.) which can 
only be changed after 21 days’ advance notice 
has been given to the worker by the employer. 
Originally, the staffing pattern of an enterprise 
was frozen once a dispute went into hearings. 
This was to prevent victimization of trade union 
leaders. Now, by amendment of the act, if an 
employer considers it necessary to dismiss or 
discharge any workmen because of a dispute, 
he must pay them 1 month’s wages, and must 
also apply to the proper authority (Conciliation 
Board, Labor Court, or Industrial Tribunal) for 
permission to do so. However, a limited num¬ 
ber of worker representatives, trade union 
officers, or shop stewards, who have been named 
in advance as such, are given protection in all 
matters, whether connected with the dispute 
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or not, and cannot be dismissed. Their number 
is fixed at 1 percent of the total workers em¬ 
ployed, subject to a minimum of 5 and a maxi¬ 
mum of 100 persons. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, makes a 
sharp distinction between ordinary industrial 
establishments and those which qualify as 
“public utility services.” In the case of the 
latter, there are special grievance procedures 
and strikes are virtually outlawed. The lengthy 
list of services falling within the definition of 
public utility services includes: Railway serv¬ 
ices; any section of an industrial establishment 
upon which the safety of-the establishment and 
of the workmen employed therein depends; 
postal, telegraph, or telephone services; any 
industry which supplies power, light, or water 
to the public; and systems of public health or 
sanitation. 

In addition, the government is empowered in 
case of an emergency or in the public interest to 
declare any industry in the following categories 
a “public utility” for a period of 6 months, 
which may be extended from time to time: 
Transport (other than railways) for the carri¬ 
age of passengers or goods by land, water, or 
air; banking; cement; coal; cotton textiles; food¬ 
stuffs; iron and steel; defense establishments; 
service in hospitals and dispensaries; and fire 
brigade service. 

Disputes falling under the public utility 
classification pass through the same concilia¬ 
tion-adjudication machinery as that set up for 
all industries, but receive priority attention. 
Time limits for reports and decisions to be made 
are fixed by law. Technically, the law does not 
prohibit strikes of public utility workers, but 
the required grievance procedure makes it 
virtually impossible for legal strikes to occur. 
The act declares strikes and lockouts in public 
utility services illegal if they are commenced 
or declared without notice given in the pre¬ 
scribed manner, or while conciliation proceed¬ 
ings are pending, or within 7 days after the con¬ 
clusion of such proceedings. Generally, the 
employer and the government must be notified 
6 weeks in advance of intention to strike. The 
conciliation officer must be informed at the 
same time, and since it is mandatory for the 
government to refer all public utility disputes 


to conciliation, proceedings are instituted al¬ 
most automatically. If these are unsuccessful, 
the case is immediately referred to adjudication. 

All strikes and lockouts, whether in public 
utility services or not, are deemed illegal if com¬ 
menced or declared during the pendency of- (a) 
conciliation proceedings before a Board and 7 
days after their conclusion, (b) proceedings be¬ 
fore a tribunal and 2 months after their con¬ 
clusion, and (c) during any period in which a 
settlement or award is in operation in respect of 
any matter covered by the settlement or award. 

Despite these deterrents in the law, strikes, 
legal and illegal, do occur. 

In disputes which resulted in work stoppages, 
the most important issues have been wages and 
allowances, personnel, and bonus. In 1964, a 
total of 2,151 disputes involved 1,003,000 
workers and resulted in 7,724,700 man-days 
lost. The issues involved in these disputes, on a 
percentage basis, were as follows: 


All issues___ 100.0 

Wages and allowances_____ 34.9 

Personnel and layoffs_-- 27.4 

Bonus _ 7.9 

Leave and hours of work_ 2.0 

Others_ 27.8 


Sharp increases in the cost of living since 1964, 
accentuated by regional food shortages ap¬ 
proaching famine conditions, have outpaced 
wage income and caused widespread labor de¬ 
mands for upgrading basic wages, and partic¬ 
ularly for increases in special allowances— 
cost-of-living, housing, transportation, and sub¬ 
sidized canteens and food rations. The bonus 
probably accounts for a much larger share of 
total disputes than would appear from the 
above figures, but the majority of bonus cases 
have been decided by arbitration without work 
stoppage. 

With the abolition of the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal by a 1956 amendment to the Industrial 
Disputes Act, the awards of the Labor Courts 
and tribunals became final and binding. How¬ 
ever, appeal to the Supreme Court against any 
decision in any court is still open on constitu¬ 
tional grounds. As a result, the number of labor 
cases appealed to the Supreme Court has in¬ 
creased greatly, hut the Supreme Court deci¬ 
sions have been more concerned with legal prec¬ 
edence and constitutionality than with the 
problem of promoting good industrial relations. 









At lower levels of the government structure, 
particularly of the Central Government, the 
attitude generally has been understood to be 
prolabor. The policy has been to keep wages 
under restraint, to prevent inflation and to 
preserve economic targets, and to limit or 
avoid strike action as incompatible with the 
goals of a welfare state. Still, within the gen¬ 
eral socialistic framework of political parties 
and government,, the prevailing judgment has 
been that the worker needed a helping hand. 
This attitude, however, has been less evident in 
union conflicts in the public sector where gov¬ 
ernment is itself the employer. 

Relations in Nonunion Enterprises 

In the larger establishments,, legislative pro¬ 
visions on hours of employment, conditions of 
service, etc., apply, regardless of whether there 
is a union in the plant or not. However, prob¬ 
lems and disputes which may arise in the course 
of operations are usually settled unilaterally by 
management. In many enterprises, manage¬ 
ment decrees, it does not discuss; its approach is 
often paternalistic, but nearly always authori¬ 
tarian. 

While the need for establishing a simple but 
expeditious grievance procedure in all plants is 
recognized, government-sponsored efforts to do 
so have had little success so far. One legal pro¬ 


vision aimed at improving labor-management 
relations in union and nonunion plants alike is 
the requirement under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947, to set up the joint works committees 
described in the previous section. In larger 
plants with 500 workers or more, the Fac¬ 
tories Act requires management to employ a 
labor welfare officer (whether or not there is a 
union) who combines the functions of (1) a 
personnel officer, (2) a legal adviser on labor 
law, and (3) in nonunion plants, a representa¬ 
tive of the workers in solving grievances and 
maintaining discipline. 

Under the law, there is nothing to prevent a 
group of workers, or one worker with the sup¬ 
port of others, from availing himself of the con¬ 
ciliation-arbitration facilities set up under the 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1947. However, 
such an occurrence is unlikely because of the 
problems of communication arising from the 
social and economic gap which separates 
workers from management. 

In small enterprises, which are outside the 
purview of labor legislation, and where unions 
as a result do not exist, worker-employer rela¬ 
tions are governed entirely by voluntary agree¬ 
ment or contract. Labor standards on hours of 
work, conditions of employment, etc., are not 
legally applicable to these establishments, and 
they are areas of considerable labor exploita¬ 
tion. 


PART IV, CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Chapter X. Employment Practices 


Records and Reports 

The government requires reports from all 
employers. The number of reports and amount 
of detail required in a given case depend on the 
character of the business, its size, and the State 
or States in which it is operating. More reports 
are required of concerns which qualify as fac¬ 
tories under the Factories Act, 1948, 24 than, for 
example, shops and commercial establishments 
or other nonfactory installations. 

^ The Factories Act applies to all establishments employing 10 
'workers or more ■where power equipment is used and to establish¬ 
ments employing 20 workers or more where power eQuipment is 
not used. 


Reports required from factories and most in¬ 
dustrial concerns fall in three categories: 
Notice prior to the start of operations; periodic 
reports of normal operations, covering the num¬ 
ber of workers employed, the total wage bill, 
new hirings and layoffs, absenteeism, and other 
matters of a regular or recurrent nature; and 
spot reporting on emergency or nonrecurring 
items, such as accidents on the premises and 
labor disputes which threaten strike action. 

An employer must give written notice, at 
least 15 days in advance of the start of new 
factory operations, to the Chief Inspector of 
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Factories in the State Government concerned. 
In the case of factories operating on a seasonal 
basis (which normally operate for less than 180 
days during the year), the employer must send 
notice at least 30 days before work is resumed 
following a seasonal shutdown. Where more 
than one State is involved, or operations are 
conducted in one of the territories under the 
administration of the Central Government, 
notice is sent to the Central Government (Chief 
Inspector of Factories). The notice must in¬ 
clude the name and address of the factory, of the 
employer, and of the owner of the building and 
premises; the address to which communications 
relating to the factory are to be sent; the nature 
of the manufacturing process; the nature and 
quantity of power to be used; the name of the 
factory manager; and the number of workers 
likely to be employed. Whenever a new manager 
is appointed, the employer must inform the 
Chief Inspector in writing within 7 days of the 
new manager’s takeover. Under the Industrial 
Disputes Act (1947) certain employers wishing 
to lay off workers must give prior notice in a 
prescribed manner to the government concerned 
(see section on Notice Periods and Separa¬ 
tions). 

Various reports are required in connection 
with the operation of welfare and social security 
enactments. Among these are accident reports 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(1923); reports on collections and employee re¬ 
quests for advances under provident fund 
schemes set up under the Employees’ Provident 
Funds Act (1952); maternity benefits paid 
under legislation in force in Assam, West Ben¬ 
gal, Bombay, Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, and Uttar 
Pradesh; and sickness and other insurance 
benefits paid under the Employees’ State In¬ 
surance Act (1948). 

The employer is required to furnish the 
authorities with information regarding the 
number of workmen employed by him and their 
membership in a trade union, if any. Em¬ 
ployers must also report industrial disputes to 
the labor authority of the State Government in 
accordance with the regulations in force in 
each State. 

Under the Collection of Statistics Act (1953), 
there has been some integration of reports re¬ 


quired of employers for the Census of Manufac¬ 
turing Industries as well as for the Sample 
Survey of Manufacturing Industries. The 
census covers all factories, employing 50 work¬ 
ers or more and using power equipment, or 100 
workers or more not using power equipment. 
The sample survey covers about 25 percent of 
the remaining factories employing 10 to 49 
workers and using power equipment, or 20 to 99 
workers* if power equipment is not used. Data 
are collected through a combined mail and field 
inquiry. The act provides for stringent punish¬ 
ment for nonsubmission or incorrect submission 
of particulars asked for in the returns, but in 
practice, the response has been reported good, 
and it has been unnecessary to resort to the 
penalty provisions. 

Because of the level of literacy, coupled with 
the multiplicity of languages spoken in a plant 
where the staff is.drawn from a wide area, in¬ 
formation bulletins and circulars are not widely 
used. Usually notices are posted on a bulletin 
board in a conspicuous position near the main 
entrance. Such notices may be in English as 
well as the dominant local language. For 
example, the Standing Orders as finally certified 
are required to be prominently posted on a 
special board in English and in the language 
understood by the majority of the workmen. In 
a few large concerns, where a personnel or 
industrial relations officer has been installed, 
a new bulletin in English is published on a 
regular basis for technical and supervisory 
staff. 

Preemployment Inquiries 

Few facilities exist for verifying the previous 
experience and other qualifications of job appli¬ 
cants. The personnel officer is a relative new¬ 
comer to Indian business and industry, and is 
still found only in the larger and more advanced 
enterprises. The development of regular files 
on job performance as well as systematic 
channels for the exchange of information are 
projects of the future. However, with the grow¬ 
ing demand for more qualified staff in industry, 
•and the shortages of skilled workers, techni¬ 
cians, and professionals in relation to increas¬ 
ing requirements envisioned under the national 
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development program, selective job placement 
has begun to receive some attention. 

One step in this direction has been the Em¬ 
ployment Exchanges (Compulsory Notification 
of Vacancies) Act, 1959, which requires an em¬ 
ployer, under penalty, to notify the employ¬ 
ment exchanges of vacancies for semiskilled, 
skilled, and technical workers, and for clerical 
and supervisory staff. The act, however, is 
not applicable to vacancies in agriculture, do¬ 
mestic service, unskilled office work, or tem¬ 
porary work (less than 3 months’ duration); 
vacancies paying less than Ks.60 (US$13) .per 
month; or vacancies which will be filled through 
promotion or absorption of surplus staff in some 
other branch or department of the establish¬ 
ment. The employer is under no obligation to 
accept candidates furnished by the exchanges. 
With more qualified workers registering at the 
exchanges as a result of the act, it is anticipated 
that the exchanges will play a larger role in 
filling such vacancies in the future. However, 
thus far, the exchanges have had neither the 
funds nor the staff for checking skills claimed 
by applicants or for verifying the previous ex¬ 
perience, education, or character of applicants. 

The employers’ associations, particularly 
trade associations, may provide some assistance 
to members in locating technicians, skilled 
workers, and professionals who are in short 
supply. 

Among unskilled workers, a single respected 
member of the group will often act as spokes¬ 
man and source of job data for members of the 
same community and subcaste within a given 
plant. Many urban workers not only maintain 
ties with their home village, but also tend to 
congregate on the basis of such village ties—to 
live in the same city block and frequently to 
work in the same plant. While India is a big 
and populous country, it is criss-crossed and 
divided by religious, linguistic, ethnic, and caste 
lines into relatively small components, in which, 
every man has his niche, and his capabilities and 
deficiencies are known. 

Hiring 

At the end of November 1965, there were 
376 employment exchanges in operation 
throughout the country, including 21 university 


employment information and guidance bureaus, 
6 colliery employment exchanges, and 8 special 
employment exchanges for the physically handi¬ 
capped. These exchanges listed 2.5 million ap¬ 
plicants in 10 broad occupational groups on the 
active registers as of June 30, 1965, as follows: 


Oc cup aturnal groups Number 

All, groups_________________ 2,500,000 


Professional, technical, and related workers_._ 152,500 

Administrative, executive, and managerial wt>rker3_ 3,000 

Clerical, sales, and related workers_ 74,000 

Agricultural, dairy, and related workers___ 8,600 

Itfinera, quarrymen, and related workers_ 6,300 

Workers in transport and communication occupations™ 48,800 

Craftsmen and production process workers_ 168,700 

Service workers, e.jj., cooks, chowkidars (guards), and 

sweepers_ 86,200 

Laborers with work experience not elsewhere classified_ 111,900 

Persons without professional or vocational training or 

previous work experience_ 1,840,500 


Almost three-fourths of these were first-job 
seekers or persons without professional or vo¬ 
cational training. The national employment ex¬ 
changes serve as the medium for recruitment 
for all government jobs which do not fall within 
the purview of the Public Service Commission. 
Increasing use of the exchanges by private 
establishments has taken place with the intro¬ 
duction of the Employment Exchanges (Com¬ 
pulsory Notification of Vacancies) Act, 1959. 
Under the act, employers are required to report 
all vacancies, but recruitment through the ex¬ 
changes is still not compulsory. 

In addition to the employment exchanges, 
173 employment information and guidance bu¬ 
reaus, which are not placement agencies, were 
functioning in various community development 
blocks throughout the country. 

Until recently, unskilled labor was recruited 
at the factory gates, (and occasionally this 
method is still used). When shortages or other 
difficulties were encountered, employers re¬ 
sorted to contract labor, known as the gang, 
sirdar, or kangani - s system. This system was 
used especially in recruiting plantation work¬ 
ers, miners, dockworkers, and construction 
workers in areas where the local supply of labor 
did not meet requirements, either because of 
the isolated character of the area or because of 
prejudice against the character of the work. 
The customary recruitment of labor through 

35 Sirdar and kangani are the names for foreman or gang: leader 
as used in north and south India, respectively. They have special 
relevance to plantation labor where the gang leader was at one time 
also the recruiter of labor from considerable distances. 
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contractors persists, in certain depressed occu¬ 
pations and industries, such as stonebreaking 
and stonecrushing, building operations, and 
road construction. The application of-the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act to such activities is thus nulli¬ 
fied. 

Since, however, the contract labor system is 
ridden with abuse and exploitation of the work¬ 
er, the Central Government and State Govern¬ 
ments have been trying to rationalize the 
method of recruitment by creating, in various 
occupations, pools of workers from which an 
employer may draw according to his needs. An 
attempt is also being made in some occupations 
to "decasualize” employment by setting up a 
roster of permanent workers and calling up 
registered workers in rotation as job calls come 
in. 

In Maharashtra, the Textile Employment 
(Decasualization) Scheme for cotton textile 
workers was introduced in Bombay and Shola- 
pur in 1950 and has been functioning on a vol¬ 
untary basis with the cooperation of the mill- 
owner associations in both cities. The scheme 
is operated under the control of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour and Director of Employment, 
Bombay, and covers about 220,000 workers‘in 
63 cotton textile mills. In 1963, 18,904 new 
workers were registered and 64,459 applicants 
were submitted to the mills to fill vacancies. 

In Uttar Pradesh, under the Pool and De¬ 
casualization Scheme, vacancies are filled from 
a pool of discharged workers maintained by the 
employment exchanges. The scheme also aims 
at decasualization through switching surplus 
labor from one mill to even out deficits in an¬ 
other. 

Eeports in 1963, from the principal mining 
areas (in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Maharashtra, 
and West Bengal), indicated that adequate un¬ 
skilled labor was available from local and 
neighboring areas, although a few mines re¬ 
ported shortages during sowing and harvesting 
seasons. Recruitment has been increasingly 
channeled through the employment exchanges. 
This displacement of the sirdar system has 
been particularly noticeable in the Jharia coal 
field. 

Recruitment of dockworkers is regulated in 
all the major ports by rules framed under the 


Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act, 1948, which aimed not only to register 
dockworkers in order to insure greater regu¬ 
larity of employment, but also to regulate the 
terms and conditions of employment. Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras have their own rules, 
which vary in detail, and similar rules were put 
into partial operation at Cochin and Visak- 
hapatnam in 1959. The rules cover the consti¬ 
tution and functions of the Dock Labor Boards 
and Administrative Bodies, the maintenance of 
registers, the guarantee of minimum wages, 
and the payment of attendance wages and dis¬ 
appointment money. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1958, provides 
that hiring of seamen must be done through the 
seamen’s employment offices which the Central 
Government has set up in virtually every port 
and that the master of every Indian ship (ex¬ 
cept a home trade ship of less than 200 tons) 
must enter into an agreement with every sea¬ 
man whom he employs and takes to sea- from 
any port in India, specifying the work period, 
the wages, the scale of provisions to be sup¬ 
plied, the scale of additional provisions and 
warm clothing for periods of employment in 
cold places, conduct on board and penalties for 
misconduct, and compensation payable in case 
of injury. 

Recruitment of migrant labor in the tea gar¬ 
dens of Assam is governed by the Tea District 
Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, aimed at prevent¬ 
ing recruitment by enticement and false repre¬ 
sentation and at insuring proper arrangements 
for medical attendance, feeding, and rest for 
migrant workers. Under the act, eveiy migrant 
worker and his family have a right to repatria¬ 
tion to the home area in India at the cost of the 
employer after 3 years from the date of entry 
into Assam, or earlier in special cases. The em¬ 
ployer is required to pay both the fare for the 
journey and a subsistence allowance for the pe¬ 
riod covered. Because the number of plantation 
workers now permanently established in Assam 
is fully adequate to local demands, recruiting 
outside the State has not taken place for several 
years and is now, in effect, prohibited. Instead, 
with the help of a special employment ex¬ 
change, the government is trying to encourage 
the movement of workers from surplus to def¬ 
icit areas within Assam. 
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In Mysore, the next most important planta¬ 
tion State, recruitment was traditionally con¬ 
ducted through intermediaries under a system 
of contract labor. This has now been discon¬ 
tinued on the majority of the plantations; in¬ 
stead, recruitment is conducted by individual 
planters. 

There are no legal requirements regarding 
physical examinations for adult workers, and 
practice varies. Generally, physical examina¬ 
tions are given only in the more westernized 
establishments and then only for salaried work¬ 
ers. Under the Factories Act, an employer of 
young people must be supplied with a physi¬ 
cian’s certificate that the worker is in good 
health and fit for work. Certain work restric¬ 
tions apply to children 12 to 14 years old, and 
others to adolescents 15 to 18 years old, unless 
the adolescent is medically certified as capable 
of performing work as an adult. Since virtually 
all these young persons are forced to seek work 
under the economic pressure of adding some¬ 
thing to the family income, the abuses which 
the law sought to prevent frequently occur: age 
is misrepresented and fitness exaggerated. The 
labor inspectorates of the States are not ade¬ 
quate to the task of preventing such evasions, 
particularly in the depressed, minimum-wage 
industries which exist to a large extent on un¬ 
derpaid child labor. 

Each factory worker must, under the Fac¬ 
tories Act, 1948, be supplied with an identifica¬ 
tion card indicating his occupation and the 
shift on which he is employed, as well as job 
classification, i.e., temporary or permanent, 
substitute or regular full-time, learner, or ap¬ 
prentice. 

Notice Periods and Separations 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, as amend¬ 
ed annually, 1949-54, 1956, and 1957, includes 
layoff and discharge provisions for workers 
employed in any factory, mine, or plantation 
having an average daily employment of 50 
workers or more and where the work done is 
not intermittent or seasonal in character. No 
worker in continuous service for more than 1 
year in such an establishment may be discharged 
by an employer until 1 month’s notice is given 


to him in writing indicating the reasons for the 
discharge, or unless the employment contract 
specifies a date for termination of service. The 
principle of “last come, first go” is to he fol¬ 
lowed, and any deviation from this principle 
must be explained by the employer. After the 
period of notice has expired (or wages paid in 
lieu of notice), severance compensation is pay¬ 
able at the rate of 15 days’ average pay for 
every completed year of service or any part 
thereof in excess of 6 months. 

Workers covered by the provisions of the In¬ 
dustrial Disputes Act are entitled to compen¬ 
sation for layoff, provided they have had 240 
days of service in the preceding 12 months. 
The compensation is half the basic wage and 
dearness allowance for a maximum of 45 days 
in any 12 months. Badli or casual workers are 
not entitled to such compensation. 

The Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 
1956, provides that a worker who is laid off for 
more than 45 days, whether continuously or in¬ 
termittently, shall be paid for every subsequent 
period of layoff of 1 continuous week or more, 
unless there is an agreement to the contrary 
between him and the employer. The employer 
is not liable for layoff compensation, however, 
if (1) the worker refuses to accept alternative 
employment in the same establishment or any 
other belonging to the same owner, within 5 
miles, at the same wages, where no special skill 
or experience is required, (2) the worker fails 
to present himself for work at the establish¬ 
ment at the appointed time during working 
hours at least once a day, or if (3) the layoff is 
due to a strike or slowing down of production 
on the part of workers in another part of the 
establishment. 

When a person is discharged after the first 
45 days’ layoff, any amount paid to him as lay¬ 
off compensation may be offset against sever¬ 
ance pay. 

During 1956, a number of firms put up no¬ 
tices of closures on allegedly bona fide grounds. 
In a judgment delivered in November 1956, the 
Supreme Court held that no severance pay 
would be paid to workmen whose services were 
terminated by an employer on a bona fide 
closure of business or when termination oc¬ 
curred as a result of transfer of ownership 
from one employer to another. In order to re- 
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duce the hardships caused to workers arising 
out of this interpretation, the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957, was en¬ 
acted and made retroactive to December 1, 
1956, providing that severance pay was payable 
in the event of transfer of ownership or of 
bona fide closure. However, in one case, no 
severance pay was due to the workers because 
they were reemployed by the new owners on 
equally favorable terms; in another, where 
closure was due to circumstances beyond the 
control of the employers, compensation was 
payable but was limited to a maximum of 3 
months’ average pay. Exempt from the bona 
fide closure provision were construction com¬ 
panies and others closing down within 2 years 
of completion of their work. 

Both the Central and State Maternity Bene¬ 
fits Acts provide that pregnant women workers 
and women workers on maternity leave shall 
not be dismissed. 

Disciplinary Actions 

Before independence, management main¬ 
tained discipline largely through fear of punish¬ 
ment and threat of dismissal. Today, any dis¬ 
ciplinary action taken by management may be 
challenged in a court of law. Moreover, the 
daily press has reported cases in which, when 
management attempted to dismiss a worker or 
impose other disciplinary measures, officials 
were manhandled or imprisoned in their offices, 
and workers defied orders, assumed a threat¬ 
ening attitude against supervisors, or adopted 
go-slow tactics. In such cases, lockout is a fairly 
common management response. 

As a result of joint concern and unanimous 
agreement on certain points between employer 
and trade union delegates, a tripartite com¬ 
mittee was appointed by the Indian Labour 
Conference of 1957 to draw up a code of Disci¬ 
pline. The result was a comprehensive docu¬ 
ment which, while not primarily directed to¬ 
ward disciplinary actions, does touch on that 
subject. After laying down the obligation on 
the part of both management and workers to 
settle disputes peacefully and to eliminate 
coercion, intimidation, and victimization, it pro¬ 
vides that management shall (1) distinguish 
between actions justifying dismissal and those 


warranting a warning, reprimand, suspension, 
etc.; (2) arrange for appeals in cases of such 
disciplinary action; and (3) discipline company 
officers found guilty of provocation. 20 The code 
came into effect on June 1, 1958, in the private 
sector and was applied in 1964 to all industrial 
undertakings within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Government, except defense undertak¬ 
ings and railways, where its application with 
modifications is under consideration. The code 
does not have the compulsion of law, but, as a 
consensus accepted by labor and management 
on a national level and endorsed by the govern¬ 
ment, it has the force of national labor policy. 
Any complaints about breaches of the Code of 
Discipline (and other voluntary codes) by 
either management or the unions are now chan¬ 
neled to the Central Implementation and Evalu¬ 
ation Division which has been set up expressly 
for this purpose in the central Labour Ministiy. 

The Industrial Employment (Standing Or¬ 
ders) Act, 1946, and the accompanying model 
orders list as misconduct and grounds for sus¬ 
pension or dismissal: Willful insubordination 
or disobedience; theft, fraud, or dishonesty in 
connection with, or willful damage to, the em¬ 
ployer’s property; acceptance of bribes; ha¬ 
bitual absence without leave, late attendance, 
or breach of other company rules; disorderly 
behavior during working hours; frequent repe¬ 
tition of acts subject to fine; and striking, or 
inciting others to strike, in contravention of 
the law. 

The act provides that a worker may be sus¬ 
pended for a period not exceeding 4 days at a 
time, or dismissed without notice or any com¬ 
pensation in lieu of notice, if he is found guilty 
of misconduct. No worker may be dismissed, 
however, without being informed in writing of 
the charges against him and being given an 
opportunity to explain; and the approval of the 
manager or, in his absence, the employer, is re¬ 
quired. Notice of suspension must be in writ¬ 
ing but may take effect immediately on delivery 
to the worker. The notice must set forth in de¬ 
tail the charges against the worker and the 
worker must be given an opportunity to justify 
the alleged misconduct. If on inquiry the order 
is confirmed, the worker is considered as absent 
from duty and not entitled to any remuneration 

See appendix 1) for the text of the code. 
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for the period of suspension; if the order is re¬ 
scinded, however, the worker is entitled to the 
same wages during the suspension period that 
he would have received had he not been sus¬ 
pended. 

Under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, fines 
may be levied only for those acts and omissions 
which have been specifically prescribed by the 
employer as subject to fine, in a notice con¬ 
spicuously displayed and brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the workers. Since the passage of the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946, it is customary to incorporate these pro¬ 
hibitions in the text of the standing orders. 
Fines are generally applicable to minor infrac¬ 
tions or first offenses. The following, for ex¬ 
ample, were listed as subject to fine in the 
standing orders of a Calcutta textile mill: 

(a) Absence without leave, without sufficient cause. 

(b) Negligence in work or neglect of work. 


(c) Smoking in the' mill premises except in places 

where smoking is permitted. 

(d) Entering or leaving, or attempting to enter or 

leave, the mill premises except by the gate pro¬ 
vided for that purpose. 

(e) Breach of rules for the maintenance, cleanliness, 

and functioning of any department. 

(f) Damage to work in process or to any other property 

of the company. 

(g) Interference with safety devices installed in the 

mill. 

(h.) Distribution or exhibition inside the mill premises 
of handbills, .pamphlets, or posters without the 
previous sanction of the manager. 

The imposition of fines is hedged with pro¬ 
tective provisions in the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936. A fine may not (1) be imposed on a 
worker until he has been given a chance to ex¬ 
plain his action, (2) be imposed on a worker 
under 15 years of age, (8) exceed 2 percent of 
the wages in any pay period, or (4) be collected 
by installments which extend beyond 60 days 
from the date of imposition of the fine. 


Chapter XI. Hours of Work and Premiums 


Hours of work 

Provisions limiting hours of work in various 
occupations are found in the Employment of 
Children. Act, 1938; the Factories Act, 1948; 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948; the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951; the Mines Act, 1952; the 
Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) 
and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955; and 
the Indian Railways Amendment Act, 1956. 
Provisions in State acts cover maximum hours 
for shop and commercial employees. 

The Employment of Children Act, 1938, in¬ 
tended to check abuses arising in workshops 
outside the scope of the 1924 Factories (subse¬ 
quently replaced by the 1948 Factories Act) , 2f 


27 The act prohibits the employment of children below the age of 
15 in any occupation connected with the transport of passengers, 
goods, or mail by railways, or with a port authority. It also pro¬ 
hibits the employment of children below the age of 14 in workshops 
connected with bidi making (native cigarettes): carpet weaving, 
cement manufacturing (including bagging of cement); cloth weav¬ 
ing, printing, and dyeing; manufacture of matches, explosives, and 
fireworks; mica cutting and splitting; shellac manufacture; soap 
manufacture, tanning, and wool cleaning. These are depressed in¬ 
dustries, which normally employ large numbers of young workers at 
rates lower than the subsistence minimum set by the State govern¬ 
ment None of these provisions apply to family-operated workshops, 
and even elsewhere enforcement is difficult. 


requires that where children are employed, 
there must he a minimum rest interval of 12 
consecutive hours, of which at least 7 hours 
must fall between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Because of the scope and importance of the 
industries covered, the Factories Act, 1948, 
serves somewhat as a standard for all establish¬ 
ments, whether or not they fall within the pur¬ 
view of the act. It provides for a regular 9-hour 
day and 4 8-hour week, with a maximum work¬ 
day of 1014 hours inclusive of rest intervals. 
No worker is to work for more than 5 hours 
without a rest interval of at least one-half hour. 
In the case of a child (12 to 14 years old), or 
an adolescent (15 to 18 years old) who does 
not have a doctor’s certificate of fitness for 
work as an adult, the regular work period may 
not exceed 414 hours within a 5-hour workday. 
Work by an adult in excess of 9 hours in any 
day must be counted on an overtime basis, even 
if he has not worked more than 48 hours in the 
particular week. 

Where the need for overtime work is appar¬ 
ent (for urgent repairs, exceptional press of 
work, and other reasons detailed in sec. 64 of 
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the Factories Act), it becomes the responsibil¬ 
ity of the employer to apply for permission for 
overtime work. An employer's failure to obtain 
such permission is not excused by the courts 
even though the workers were paid overtime. 

The State Governments may, on application 
of the employer for overtime permission, ex¬ 
empt certain classes of workers from the estab¬ 
lished hourly limitations and raise the regular 
work period to 10 hours a day and 50 hours a 
week, with a 12-hour maximum total of work¬ 
ing time and waiting time between parts of a 
split shift in a given day. Such exemptions are 
limited in the aggregate to 3 months in any 
year. 

The Central Rules (1950) implementing the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, have only limited 
application (Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, and 
other areas administered by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment) but are intended to serve as a model 
to the State Governments in framing their own 
rules for implementing the act. The Central 
Rules provide for the same maximum periods of 
work as set forth in the Factories Act. The 
Minimum Wages Act is intended to apply to the 
most depressed industries, as listed in a sched¬ 
ule. It is doubtful that enforcement will be 
fully effective for some time. 

The Plantations Labour Act, 1951, provides 
for a daily rest period of at least one-half hour 
after 5 hours of work and a maximum daily 
work period of 12 hours inclusive of rest in¬ 
tervals and time spent waiting for work. Maxi¬ 
mum weekly hours are fixed at 54 hours for 
adults and 40 hours for children and adoles¬ 
cents. 

Under the Mines Act, 1952, which provides 
for a 48-hour workweek, underground workers 
have a maximum 8-hour day whereas surface 
workers have a maximum 9-hour day. No per¬ 
son may be required or allowed to work in a 
mine for more than 10 hours in any day inclu¬ 
sive of overtime. However, all provisions re¬ 
garding hours of work, the weekly day of rest, 
etc., may be departed from in case of (a) an 
emergency, involving serious risk to the mine 
or its workers; (b) an accident, actual or ap¬ 
prehended; (c) an act of God; or (d) urgent 
work to be done to machinery, plant, or equip¬ 
ment as a result of-a breakdown. No pjerson 


may work in a mine if he has already been 
working in any other mine within the preceding 
12 hours. 

The Working Journalists (Conditions of 
Service) and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 

1955, is unique in setting legal standards for 
professional and semiprofessional employees. 
The act provides for an average weekly maxi¬ 
mum of 38 hours but not more than 144 hours 
in a 4-week period; it is left to the States to ad¬ 
vance the details. The Central Government 
Rules (1957), which establish the act in Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh, and other centrally adminis¬ 
tered areas, define a normal working day, ex¬ 
clusive of time for meals, as 6 hours for day- 
shift workers and 5 J /> hours for night-shift 
workers. A rest interval of 1 hour is to be pro¬ 
vided day-shift workers after 4 hours, and one- 
half hour to night-shift workers after 3 hours. 

The Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 

1956, provides that maximum hours for Indian 
railway workers be specified as a weekly aver¬ 
age during any month and may vary according 
to classifications reflecting the intensity of work 
performed. ‘Thus, a railway worker whose em¬ 
ployment is essentially intermittent (including 
6 hours or more of inactive duty daily) is not 
to be employed for more than 75 hours a week 
on the average in any month; a railway worker 
whose employment is “intensive," defined as 
strenuous or as involving, continued concentra¬ 
tion or hard manual labor with little or no pe¬ 
riod of relaxation, is subject to a maximum of 
45 hours a week on the average in any month. 
Between these two extremes is the “continuous” 
category into which most railway workers fall. 
For this group the maximum is 54 hours a week 
on the average in any month. 

Employees in shops and commercial estab¬ 
lishments in India are governed largely by acts 
passed by the State Governments. These regu¬ 
late daily and weekly hours of work, rest in¬ 
tervals, opening and closing hours of establish¬ 
ments, overtime periods, etc. The acts are 
applicable only to selected urban areas of the 
individual States and to shops, commercial 
establishments, restaurants, hotels, and places 
of amusement, but the State Governments may 
extend the application to other areas or cate¬ 
gories of business if they deem it necessary. A 
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summary of the pertinent provisions for com¬ 
mercial establishments in effect at the end of 
1963, by States, is shown in table 28, (Pro¬ 


visions for shops, restaurants, etc., follow the 
same general, if not identical pattern, in any 
given State.) 


Table 28. State Provisions Regarding Hours of Work in Commercial Establishments, 1963 


State 

Maximum 
daily 
hours 1 

Minimum rest intervals 

Spreadover 2 
(in hours) 

Overtime 

Andhra Pradesh_ 

8 


12 



9 


14 


Gujarat _ 

< a ) 

do _ _ _ _ 

a 

3- hours in a week* 

Kerala__ _ 

8 


10!/* 


Madhya Pradesh_— - 

10 

1 hour ___ _ 

14" 

3 hours in a week. 14 

Madras ____ 

8 


12 


Maharashtra ___ 

9 


n 


Mysore___ 

9 

dr, 

12 



0 


is 

Do. 

Punjab _ 

9 


10 

Do. 

Rajasthan —__ 

9 


12 

Do. 

Uttar Pradesh__ 

8 

-do _ 


120 hours in a year for adults. 

Delhi _ __ 

9 


10% 

6 hours in a week; 150 hours in a year. 





1 All maximum weekly hours are 48; for Uttar Pradesh this in¬ 
formation is not available. 

2 Spreadover refers to the maximum total of working* time and 
waiting time between shifts in a given day. 

3 Not available 

4 Additional overtime permitted on 6 days in a year, for inventory 
control, etc. 

Nightwork 

Employment of women or children, and 
adolescents under 17 years, between 7 p.m. and 
6 a.m. is prohibited under the Factories Act, 
the Mines Act, and the Plantation Labour Act. 
This ban is standard for all industrial employ- 
men. Exemption for women may be granted, 
however, upon prior application to the Chief 
Inspector, in the handling and curing of fish 
or of other perishable goods, and in certain 
other activities, but in no case may women be 
allowed to work in mines between 10 p.m. and 
5 a.m. An adolescent may not be employed in 
the mining industry for more than 4 y 2 hours in 
any day, and those hours must be between 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., unless he has been granted a medical 
certificate indicating that he is fit to work as an 
adult. 28 

Premium pay for nightwork is not common. 
A survey made in 1958—59 showed that in only 
a few industries having multiple shifts were 
workers on the night shifts given extra pay¬ 
ment, or "shift allowance.” Frequently, this 
took the form of payment in kind (a cup of tea). 
When paid in cash, the allowance varied be¬ 
tween Rs.0.06 and R&.0.25 (US$0.01, and US$- 
0.05, respectively) per shift; but in all indus¬ 
tries this formed only a minor constituent, ac- 

53 The Factories Act declares persons between the ages of 15 and 
18 years to be adolescents 


Note: Maximum weekly hours are 48 except in Uttar Pradesh. 
The opening hour and closing hour are to be fixed by government 
order. However, in the following states these hours are already 
established; Bihar, 7 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
8.30 a.m* to 8:30 p.m.; Punjab, 1C a.m. to S.p.m; and Uttar 
Pradesh, 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. (summer) and 8 am. to 9 p.m. (winter). 

SOURCE: India, Ministry of Labour and Employment* Labour 
Bureau, Indian Labour Year Book, 1963 (Simla, 1965), pp. 234—239. 

counting for less than 1.25 percent, of the total 
average daily earnings. Cash payments were 
reported in the following industries: cotton 
textiles, woolen textiles, metal extracting and 
refining, electrical machinery and appliances, 
shipbuilding and repairing, railway workshops, 
aircraft building, bicycle manufacture, paper, 
soap, and hydrogenated oil. 

Overtime Premium 

The Factories Act provides: “Where a 
worker works in a factory for more than 9 hours 
in any day or for more than 48 hours in a week 
he shall, in respect of overtime worked, be 
entitled to wages at the rate of twice his ordi¬ 
nary rate of earnings.” The act specifies that 
a worker’s ordinary rate of compensation 
means his basic wages, the dearness allowance 
(see the section on. Base Pay), and the cash 
equivalent of subsidized food grains and other 
articles to which the worker is entitled, but does 
not include any bonus. (This exclusion of the 
bonus has been contested by the trade unions 
and may be changed as a sequel to the issuance 
of the Bonus Aet discussed in the section on 
Supplemental Payments.) A similar definition 
of overtime work is included in the Mines Act. 
Under the Plantation Labour Act, however, the 
overtime hours are those in excess of 54 hours 
a week in the case of adults, and 48 hours a 
week in the case of adolescents and children. 
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Where workers in a factory or mine or on a 
plantation are paid on a piece-rate basis, the 
State Government, in consultation with the em¬ 
ployer concerned and with representatives of 
the workers, fixes time rates for the purpose of 
computing overtime pay. These rates approxi¬ 
mate as nearly as possible the workers’ average 
rate of earnings. 

Data on overtime work and earnings compiled 
by the government in its Occupational Wage 
Survey, 1958-59 are summarized by broad in¬ 
dustry group in table 29, Overtime pay on an 
average hourly basis was lowest in the mines. 
More detailed data show that in factories 
the proportion of workers doing overtime 
work amounted to over 50 percent in four 
industries—shipbuilding and repairing, petro¬ 
leum refineries, paper and paper products, 
and printing presses. Average hourly overtime 
earnings ranged from a low of less than Rs.0.50 
(US$0.10) for the manufacture of bolts, nuts, 
and screws, and silk textiles to a high of Rs.2.10 
(US$0.43) in heavy and fine chemicals plants 
(located in Bombay). Industries reporting 
average hourly overtime earnings of more than 
Rs.1,01 (US$0.21) included aircraft building 
and repair, shipbuilding, fertilizers, soap, tex¬ 
tile machinery, railway workshops, and electric 
light and power. 


Table 29. Overtime work in selected industries, 
1958-59. 


Industry 

Estimated j 
number of ! 
workers 
employed 
in the 
units 
working 
overtime 

Estimated 
ratio of 
overtime 
workers 
to those 
employed 
in the 
units 
(percent) 

Estimated 
average 
overtime 
hours per 
worker 
per month 

Estimated 
average 
hourly- 
over time 
earnings 
(rupees) 

Factory industries. 

1,018.000 

15.0 

18.1 

0,92 

Textiles - 

528,000 

4.0 

11.4 

.77 

Engineering — 

800,000 

24.0 

20.7 

1.01 

Others - 

190.000 

29-0 

17.3 

.83 

Plantations - 

4,000 

.2 

8.0 

1.1)6 

Mines - 

544,400 

10.0 

12.2 

*58 


Source: Government of India* Labour Bureau, (JccuptitioM 
Wage Survey: General Report (1958—59) (New Delhi, 1963), P. 93, 


Paid Leave 

Provisions for paid leave for various categor¬ 
ies of workers are contained In the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946; the 
Factories Act, 1948; the Employees, State In¬ 
surance Act, 1948; the Plantations Labour Act, 
1951; and the Mines Act, 1952. Legal provisions 
covering annual, sick and maternity leave ap¬ 
plicable to workers in factories, mines, and 
plantations throughout the country are sum¬ 
marized in table 30. Paid leave for employees 
in shops and commercial establishments is 
governed by State laws, which are summarized' 
in table 31. 


Table 30. Legal minimum leave benefits for factory, mine and plantation workers, 1963 



Legal provisions applicable to— 

Type of leave 

Factories 

Mines 

Plantations 

Paid annual leave_ 

Adults: 1 day for every 20 days worked. 
Children: 1 day for every 15 days worked. 

Below surface: 1 day for every 

16 days worked. 

Others* 1 day for every 20 days 
worked. 

No legislation - 

Same as in factories. 



14 days with allowances payable 
at the rate of % of daily min¬ 
imum wage. 

12 weeks payable at the rate of 
Rs 0.72 a day. 1 


puted at % assumed average daily wages 
where Employees, State Insurance Act 
applies. 

309 days extended benefit to Workers suffer¬ 
ing from certain diseases covered by the 
Employees, State Insurance Act, payable 
at the rate of Rs.0.75 a day. 

12 weeks payable at the average ^ daily 
wage, or Rs.l a day, whichever is higher. 

12 weeks payable at the rate of 


Rs.l a day. 


Note: 1 rupee—US$0.2]. 

1 As a provision of the Plantations Labour Act. 1951, in effect 
until superseded by state implementation of the Maternity Benefits 
Act. 1961. 

Maternity leave provisions are contained in 
the Employees, State Insurance Act, 1948 (see 
section on Government Systems of Insurance) 
and the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, as well 
as in Individual state acts. In order to reduce 
existing disparities, the Maternity Benefits Act, 
1961, was enacted by the Central Government. 

For workers in factories, mines and on plan¬ 
tations, vacation (earned annual leave) is com- 


Source: Employers’ Federation of India, Leave and Holiday 
Benefits for Industrial Workers: JLaw and Practice (Bombay, 1964, 
Monograph No. 7). 

puted at the rate of 1 day for every 20 days 
worked in a calendar year (for children, 1 day 
for every 15). A minimum of 240 days of serv¬ 
ice is required to qualify for annual leave. 
Breaks in service due to layoff or maternity 
leave do not interrupt the continuity of service 
for purposes of earning a right to annual leave, 
but do not count toward the necessary 240 days. 
Unused leave may be accumulated up to a maxi- 
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Table 31. Legal leave and holiday provisions covering employees in shop and commercl4l establishments, 

1963 


State 

Haul annual leave 

Paid’ 1 
casual 
leave 
(■days) 

B 

Holidays 5 

Andhra, Pradesh — 

AsstUm__ 


12 

! 

10 


All national holidays with 
pay. 

3 holidays for religious 
purposes. 


1 month on half pay af¬ 
ter 1 year's continuous 
employment. 


For adults: 1 day for every 20 days worked (can be 
accumulated up to 20 days). 

For children: l day for every 15 days worked (can be j 
accumulated up to 15 days). 





■HR 










12 

14 

12 



Madhya Pradesh_ 

1 month in a year (can be accumulated up to 3 
months). 

■Bja 1 ' iHii i 1 tWmsfpi 





For adults; l day for every 20 days worked {can be 
accumulated up to 30 days). 

For young persons; 1 day for every 15 days worked 
(can be accumulated up to 40 days). 

1 day for every 20 days worked (can be accumulated 
up to 30 days) 

12 days for sickness or 
any other reasonable 
cause. 






15 days after 1 year '3 
continuous employment- 



7 

2 national and 4 local 
holidays with pay. 


1 day for every 12 days worked (can be accumulated 
up to 30 days). 

13 days (watchmen and caretakers, 30 days)- _ 


Uttar Pradesh_ 

10 

10 

12 

15 days on full pay after 
6 months’ continuous 
service. 

14 days on half pay on 
doctor’s certificate (can 
be accumulated up to 
56 days). 

3 national holidays with 
Pay. 



3 national holidays. 





’Casual^ leave is described in text on p. 65. 

" "Unpaid, unless otherwise indicated, Source: India, Ministry of Labour 311 d Employment, Labour 

Note: One day is granted as paid weekly holiday with the fol- Bureau, Indian Labour Year Book, 1963 (Simla, 19G4), p. 240. 

lowing exceptions: Assam, 1 day in the case of shop employees, 
days for others; and West Bengal, 1% days. 


mum of 30 days for adults and 40 days for chil¬ 
dren and adolescents. More liberal provisions 
are granted underground mine workers (X day 
for every 16 workers, with a lower qualifying 
minimum of 190 attendances). 

Vacation pay must be computed at a rate 
equal to the daily average wage earned during 
the month immediately preceding the leave. 
This excludes overtime earnings and the bonus 
but includes the dearness allowance and the 
money value of food grains or other articles sub¬ 
sidized by the employer and received during the 
month preceding the leave. 

The worker is entitled by law to receive his 
vacation pay before he goes on leave," where the 
leave period exceeds 4 days (5 days in the case 
of young persons). An employee must be paid 
for leave earned but not used when his employ¬ 
ment is terminated and, in case of discharge 
or dismissal for cause, the qualifying period of 
240 days worked does not apply. 

According to a survey made by the Em¬ 


ployers’ Federation in 1964, the majority of 
its members follow the provisions of the Fac¬ 
tories Act with regard to annual leave. A varia¬ 
tion exists in the cotton textile industry in 
Greater Bombay, which has been granting 30 
days of annual vacation, part of which was paid 
leave according to the terms of the Factories 
Act, and the remainder unpaid leave. Under a 
recent Tribunal Award, however, Bombay tex¬ 
tile workers—in addition to what they are en¬ 
titled to under the Factories Act—will get an 
annual 5 days of casual leave with pay irrespec¬ 
tive of their period of service and 7 days of leave 
with pay after 5 years of service. 

Indicative of practice in the higher paid in¬ 
dustries, the chemicals and chemical products 
industry uses the terms of the Factories Act as 
a base in computing vacation benefits but in¬ 
creases the duration (and pay amounts) either 
(a) on a scale according to years of service, 
ranging up to 28 days of vacation for persons 
with 7 years (or, in a few cases, 5 years) of 
service, or (b) as a flat increase for staff above 
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a certain pay level (Rs.150—US$82, base 
pay forms the customary dividing line), 
with, persons above this receiving 21 days of 
vacation annually. 

Casual leave is a widespread, traditional 
privilege and practice among Indian workers 
and salaried employees. This custom has now 
been formalized and made a requirement in the 
case of industrial workers. The Central Rules, 
framed under the Model Standing Orders of the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946, provide for 10 days of casual leave in a 
calendar year. Casual leave is meant to be used 
to meet unforeseen contingencies, and Indus¬ 
trial Tribunals have generally held that it can¬ 
not be accumulated or paid for in cash if not 
used during a particular year; however, recently 
some Tribunals have awarded payments in lieu 
of unused casual leave as a step to reduce ab-. 
senteeism. They have also ruled that prior per¬ 
mission is required to use such leave on the day 
preceding or following Sunday or a holiday, and 
that no more than 3 days of casual leave may be 
taken at a time. 

A total of 10 days of casual leave without pay 
in a year is practically standard in the cotton 
textile industry (except in New Delhi and 
Punjab, where the prevailing practice is to 
allow 30 days of casual leave without pay). In 
Greater Bombay, 5 days of the customary 10 
days of unpaid casual leave granted textile 
workers have now been converted into paid 
leave, by court award. In the higher paid manu¬ 
facturing industries it is the practice to provide 
paid casual leave. In cement, chemicals and 
chemical products industries, engineering, the 
manufacture of machinery, iron and steel, and 
petroleum refining, the granting of 4 to 7 days 
of paid casual leave is common practice; in 
aluminum manufacturing, 5 to 12 days; and in 
metal products, 7 to 12 days. An even higher 
range (7 to 15 days) was reported by compa¬ 
rable industrial undertakings in the public 
sector. 

Sick leave and maternity leave for employees 
in manufacturing industries, whose earnings do 
not exceed Rs.400 (US$84) per month and who 


are employed in factories using power equip¬ 
ment and employing more than 20 persons, 
should normally be granted in accordance with 
the provisions of the Employees’ State Insur¬ 
ance Act, 1948, (See the chapter on Social In¬ 
surance and Cooperatives.) However, the Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Act is only gradually 
being extended to industrial centers and regions 
in the country, and many concerns which tech¬ 
nically are eligible are not yet covered. Where 
the act does not apply, the granting of sick leave 
is at the discretion of management. From the 
somewhat fragmentary information available, 
based on the results of the Employers’ Federa¬ 
tion’s survey of members, it appears that 7 days 
of sick leave with full pay and 14 to 20 days (in 
a few instances as high as 30 and 60 days) with 
half pay, per year, is the customary amount. 

The Maternity Benefits Act, 1961, applies 
chiefly to establishments which are not covered 
by the Employees State Insurance Act and are 
engaged in manufacturing, mining, and planta¬ 
tion activities. It provides for 12 weeks of 
maternity leave (6 weeks before and 6 weeks 
after confinement) which may be extended an 
additional month to cover any complications 
arising from pregnancy. It also provides a cash 
allowance, computed on the basis of average 
daily wages during the 3 months prior to the 
leave period (including the dearness allowance, 
the house rent allowance, the incentive bonus, 
and the money value of subsidized food grains 
and other articles supplied), or 1 rupee (US$-' 
0.21) a day, whichever is higher. The qualify¬ 
ing period is 160 days of service (inclusive of 
any layoff time). 

The States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Mysore, Orissa, the Punjab, Rajasthan, and 
West Bangal provide for 12 weeks of maternity 
leave; Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, 8 
weeks; and Assam, 12 weeks for factory work¬ 
ers and 8 weeks for plantation workers. The 
qualifying period of service likewise varies 
from 5 months in Assam, Kerala, and Mysore to 
9 months in Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, and 
the Punjab and 160 days in Bihar, Gujarat, Mad- 
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hya Pradesh, and West Bengal. The cash allow¬ 
ance is Rs.0.75 (US$0.16) per day in 12 States 
and up to Rs.l (US$0.21) elsewhere. 

Some large groups of workers, although 
legally covered by leave provisions, are in mar¬ 
ginal economic fields where the enforcement 
even of minimum daily wages is difficult. At the 
other extreme are organized groups which, by 
virtue of agreements or of awards of the indus¬ 
trial courts, enjoy much more favorable pro¬ 
visions than the legal minimums. A study, con¬ 
ducted by the Government’s Labour Bureau, of 
leave awards pertaining to the years 1957-59 
indicates that the tribunals have generally 
awarded leave benefits on a much more liberal 
scale than the legal minimums. 29 

Periodic Rest Day Premium 

As a result of British tradition and inter¬ 
national custom, Sunday is generally treated 
as the weekly holiday and day of rest. Indian 
Government offices, banks, large offices, and 
most businesses are closed on Sunday. Local 
markets and shops, however, are frequently 
open. 

Although the Factories Act, 1948, the Mines 
Act, 1952, and the Plantation Labour Act, 1951, 
provide for a weekly rest period and maximum 
hours of work for any week, in none of them is 
Sunday stated as the day of rest. Therefore, 
premium pay is not computed for work done on 
Sunday, but is computed for work done in ex¬ 
cess of the regular maximum weekly hours. The 
premium is calculated at prevailing overtime 
rates of double ordinary pay. 

The Factories Act further provides that no 
worker who has already worked 48 hours may 
be required or allowed to-begin a new workweek 
without having had 1 full day’s holiday either 
immediately before or after the first day of the 
new week. The other acts stipulate that no 
worker shall work for more than 10 days con¬ 
secutively without a holiday. However, where 
a factory or mine, as a result of a special order 
or emergency, has been temporarily exempt 
from the working-hour limitations of the act, 

29 India, Labour Bureau, Supplement to Industrial Awards in 
India. (New Delhi, 1961), pp. 65-68. 


any worker who has been thus deprived of his 
weekly holiday is to be given an equal number 
of compensatory holidays within the month 
during which they were due him, or within 2 
months immediately following that month. 

Holiday Premium 

There is no central legislation covering paid 
holidays. In Uttar Pradesh, State laws stipulate 
3 paid holidays for factory workers covered by 
the Factories Act. In Kerala, 7 days are granted 
in industrial establishments where 50 persons 
or more are employed; and in Madras and 
Mysore, 8 paid holidays are granted to workers 
in factories, shops, commercial establishments, 
and plantations (at the end of 1964, the law was 
not yet in force in Mysore). 30 Republic Day 
(January 26) and Independence Day (August 
15) are named as holidays in all four State 
acts, and Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday (October 
2) is celebrated in Uttar Pradesh; the re¬ 
mainder of the holidays are left open to the 
employers to fix in consultation with their 
workers. 

Under the four State acts, the workers have 
the option of double pay for work on holidays 
or a substitute paid holiday on any other day. 
Qualifying conditions vary from 1 month's serv¬ 
ice immediately preceding the holiday to 30 
days' service within a continuous period of 90 
days preceding the holiday. 

Holiday provisions in agreements and under 
awards handed down by industrial courts and 
tribunals have been much more liberal. In a 
study of some 349 awards between 1957-59, 
the Labour Bureau found that only a minority 
(30 percent) prescribed fewer than 5 days as 
holidays; the majority stipulated between 5 and 
10 days. 

The Government of India listed 17 days in 
1965 on which its offices would be closed (two 
of these fell on Sunday). In naming these days, 
the Government gave recognition to the more 
important observances of its religious minori¬ 
ties, namely, Muslims, Christians, Buddhists, 

“The acta are: The Kerala Industrial Establishment (National 
and Festival Holidays) Act, 1958: the Madras Industrial Establish¬ 
ment (National and Festival Holidays) Act, 1981; the Uttar Pradesh 
Industrial Establishment (National Holidays) Act, IQ61; and the 
Mysore Industrial Establishment (National and Festival Holidays) 
Act. 1962. 
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and Sikhs, in addition to traditional Hindu 
festivals and national holidays. In 1965, the 
following holidays (many of which are change¬ 
able feastdays) were observed: 


Republic Day — 
Eid-\il-Feitra 

Shivatri _ 

Holi _ 

Eid-ul-Asba 

Good Friday_ 

Mu harratn _ 

Buddha Tumima 


—J&ntlaty 26 
—February 4 
—March 1 
.'--March 17 and 18 
—April 13 
....April 16 

_May 12 

—.May 15 


Independence Day- 

Janamashtami ---- 

Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday- 

Dusse-hra -—__— 

Diwali ----- 

Goverdhan Puja____■— 

Guru Nanak’s birthday_ 

Christmas _ 


..August 15 
.August 20 
.October 2 
.October 4 
.October 23 
-October 25 
.November 9 
.December 25 


State Governments usually observe the holi¬ 
days listed by the Government of India and add 
a few of their own as dictated by local custom 
and patron deities of the area. 


Chapter XII. Wages and Supplemental Payments 


Base Pay 

Base pay normally consists of two parts: 
the basic wage which is established according to 
grade and occupation and remains fairly con¬ 
stant, and the dearness (cost-of-living) allow¬ 
ance, which is generally tied to the price level. 

The practice of paying a separate dearness 
allowance was introduced during the First 
World War in the Ahmedabad textile industry. 
With the postwar economic recession, the allow¬ 
ance largely disappeared. After the outbreak of 
the Second World War, the rise in prices again 
brought strong demands from the workers for 
wage adjustments. To stem inflation, the gov¬ 
ernment enlisted the cooperation of both em¬ 
ployers and unions in freezing wages at existing 
1942 levels, while at the same time introducing 
the system of the dearness allowance. It was 
then thought that prices would eventually revert 
to their prewar levels and that the dearness 
allowance would be temporary. But the price 
level has continued to rise, with the result that 
the dearness allowance (1) has become an in¬ 
creasingly large part of wages in the lower in¬ 
come groups, where it may represent from 50 to 
150 percent of the basic wage, (2) has tended 
to dilute skill differentials which were once 
reflected in the basic wage, and (3) has ac¬ 
centuated regional differences in total earnings. 
This last point is illustrated in the cotton tex¬ 
tile industry, where, although basic wages for 
comparable occupations have been fairly uni¬ 
form throughout the country, the dearness 
allowance has varied. The average monthly 
dearness allowance paid to cotton textile 


workers 

in selected 

centers in 1963 

was as 

follows: 




Center 

Rupees 

Center 

Rupees 


Rfi.15 

Kanpur __ 

_66.69 


_ 7g 63 


_ 83.05 


96.08 


_67.30 

Delhi_ . 


Sholapur - 

__ 72.84 

Indore -_.... 


West Bengal - 

_50.53 


Source: Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau, 
The Indian Labour Year Book 1963 (Simla, 1965), p. 56, 


The trade unions have long demanded that 
the dearness allowance and the basic wage be 
merged into a single component. The separa¬ 
tion, they have contended, operates to the dis¬ 
advantage of the worker because some allow¬ 
ances, including the bonus (in the past) and 
social security benefits, are computed on the 
basic wage only. Although some establishments 
have responded (voluntarily or by arbitration 
award) to this demand and have consolidated 
all or a substantial portion of the dearness 
allowance with the basic wage, the majority 
continue the separation. Thus, according to the 
findings of the government’s occupational wage 
survey (1958-59), over 75 percent of the units 
in important industries like cotton textiles, 
jute, metal extracting, refining, railway work¬ 
shops, cement, paper and paper products, 
cigarettes, etc., were paying the dearness allow¬ 
ance as a separate component. In 30 of the 44 
industries covered by the survey, more than 50 
percent of the workers were paid the dearness 
allowance separately. 

Different systems of computing the dearness 
allowance prevail among different industries, 
the three most common being on the basis of 
consumer price index numbers, on a scale 
graduated according to income and at a flat sum 
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for all workers. The relative uniformity within 
_ a single industry as to the system used is 
largely the result of arbitration awards either 
imposed for a whole industry or following a 
precedent already established in the industry. 
Methods of computation in use under the 
various systems are described in appendix E, 
Systems of Computing the Dearness. Allowance. 
Their relative prevalence by broad industry 
group is shown in table 32. 


Table 32. Systems of dearness allowance, by 
industry group, 1958-59 


Industry group 

Estimated 
number of 
workers 
receiving: 
dearness 
allowance 

Percentage of workers 
receiving dearness allowance 
based on— 

Con¬ 

sumer 

price 

index 

num¬ 

bers 

Income 

group 

Flat 

SUm 

Other 

method 

Factory industries_ 

1,876,800 

40 9 

30 7 

27.3 

1.1 

Textiles 

1,168,900 

53,5 

8.9 

37.6 

.1 

Engineering _ 

403.700 

11.0 

85.8 

2,1 

1.1 

Others ___ 

304.200 

32.1 

41.6 

21.7 

4.6 

Plantations__ 

531,400 

3 

.2 

7.9 

01.6 

Mines -- - 

427,700 

81.5 

10.4 

2.7 

5.4 


SOURCE: India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, Occupational Wage Survey: General Report (1958-591 
(Simla, 1963), p 38. 


Apart from the dearness allowance, other 
items which normally are considered a part of 
regular earnings include the attendance bonus, 
the production or incentive bonus, the shift 
allowance (night premium), overtime pay, and 
“other allowances,” such as house rent, trans¬ 
portation, and personal allowances. A break¬ 
down of average daily earnings (1958-59) into 
these components by major industry group 
is shown in table 33; individual items are dis¬ 
cussed in the succeeding section, Supplemental 
Payments. 

Whether the bonus (based on profits) should 
be included in annual earnings as a form of 
deferred wage, or excluded as an ad hoc pay¬ 
ment, is a matter of controversy between the 
unions and the employers. Average wage statis¬ 
tics compiled thus far have not included bonus 
payments as part of annual earnings. However, 
this situation may change following the passage 
in 1965 of the Bonus Act which makes bonus 
payments compulsory, specifies calculation ac¬ 
cording to an established formula, and applies 
the principle of bonus payments to a wide range 
of industries, including many that were pre¬ 
viously exempt. Under the new formula, an 
employer covered by the act is required to pay 
a minimum bonus of 4 percent of annual basic 


wages including dearness allowance, even if the 
company showed no profits. In this context, the 
bonus is in part deferred wages and in part 
profit sharing. (For further discussion of bonus 
provisions, see section on Supplemental Pay¬ 
ments.) 

Table 33. Components of average daily earnings by 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1958-59 


[In rupees U 


Industry group 

Total 

daily 

earn¬ 

ings 

(per 

day 

paid 

for) 5 

Basics 
earn¬ 
ings ■ 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

bonus 

At¬ 

tend¬ 

ance 

bonus 

Shift 

allow¬ 

ance 

Over¬ 

time 

pay¬ 

ments 

Other 

Total factory 

industries_ 

3.51 

3 34 

0.05 


0.01 

0.01 

0.07 

Textiles __ 

3.79 

3,74 

.01 

_ 

.01 

_ „ 

.08 

Engineering_ 

4.37 

3.82 

.18 

__ 

.01 

.16 

.20 

Others — - 

2.50 

2.38 

.03 

_ 

_ 

.04 

.05 

plantations _ _ 

1.62 

1.60 

.02 

_ 

_ . 



Mines___,_ 

2.98 

2.79 

— 

0.01 

_j 

.01 

.17 


1 1 rupee= US$0.21. 

* Basic wages plus the dearness allowance. 

5 Days worked and days on. paid leave. 

Source: India. Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, Occupational Wage Survey: General Report (1958-59) 
(Simla, 1963), p. 49. 

In the Occupational Wage Survey of 1958-59, 
the government compiled, for the first time, 
average daily earnings of workers in certain 
comparable occupations in different industries 
or sectors of industries. A comparison of rates 
paid for all these occupations in the textile in¬ 
dustry indicated they were highest in the cotton 
textile sector followed by the woolen, silk, and 
jute sectors' in that order (table 34). The ex¬ 
planation of these sector differentials lies in 
the dearness allowance which was highest for 
cotton textile workers in Bombay and sur¬ 
rounding areas, where most of the industry is 
concentrated, and lowest in West Bengal, where 
jute is localized and where the dearness allow¬ 
ance at the time of the survey was fixed for 
both cotton and jute millworkers at a flat 
monthly rate of Us.32.50 (US$6.83). 

In engineering, earnings of workers in com¬ 
parable occupations (table 35) were generally 
comparatively high in metal extracting and re¬ 
fining, shipbuilding and repairing, textile 
machinery, and railway workshops, and com¬ 
paratively low in agricultural implements, 
machine tools, and manufacture of nuts, bolts, 
and screws. Many establishments in the latter 
category are small workshops with a low capital 
investment, colloquially referred to as “side¬ 
walk manufacturers.” 
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Table 34. Average daily earnings op workers in 

SELECT COMPARABLE OCCUPATIONS IN THE TEXTILE IN¬ 
DUSTRY, 1958-59 


[In rupees *] 


Occupation 

Cotton 

Jute 

Silk 

Woolen 

Jobber _ __ 

6.47 

4.06 

£.93 

4.96 

Drawer______ 

6.02 

3.08 

4.04 

2.99 

Weaver (2 looms) _ 

4.67 

3.64 

4.59 

4.71 

Warper-bcamer __„ 

4.67 

3.41 

3.86 

3.90 

Carnentor 

4.44 

4.47 

4 36 

4.30 

Spinner _.., 

4.29 

2 93 


3.59 

Oiler ___ _ 

3.89 

2,98 

3 47 

3.40 

Measurer__ _ ____ 

Unskilled Worker (mazdoor _ 

3.80 

3.52 

2.76 

2.84 

3.33 

5.92 

-3-88 

Twister-doubler _ 

3.48 

2.83 

2.16 

3.42 

"Winder _____ 

3.45 

3.30 

2.24 

3.12 

Dyer _ ---- 

3.04 

2.88 

2.43 

3.38 

Heeler _ _______ _ 

2.81 

2.66 

X 53 

2 40 


= 1 rupee==USS0.21. 


Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, Occupational Wage Survey: General -Report (1958-59) 
[Simla, 1963), p. 88. 

Earnings in comparable occupations on the 
plantations (table 36) were highest on the tea 


plantations,, with rubber plantations a close 
second; earnings on coffee plantations were 
much lower. Minimum wage rates on planta¬ 
tions have been fixed by the State Governments 
under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, in. the 
various States concerned. 

The earnings of workers in coal mines were 
generally higher than those in iron and other 
mines (table 37). This is particularly notice¬ 
able in the case of the unskilled worker 
( mazdoor) whose daily earnings averaged 
Rs.3.07 (US$0.64) in the coal mines and less 
than Rs.2 (US$0.42) in other mines. The higher 
earnings in coal mines are the result of mini¬ 
mum wages fixed by award of the All-India 
Collieries Tribunal. 


Table 35. Average daily earnings of workers in selected comparable occupations in engineering, 

industries, 1958-59 


[In rupees a J 


Industry 

Super¬ 

visor 

(mais* 

try) 

_ 

Electri¬ 

cian 

Carpen¬ 

ter 

Black¬ 

smith 

Mason 

Welder 

Turner 

Fitter/ 

mechan¬ 

ic 

Machin¬ 

ist 

Painter 

Un¬ 

skilled 

worker 

(tnaz- 

doorj 

Metal extracting and refinine - _ 

Meta! rolling: _ _ _ 

EF1 

11.22 

7.S3 

7.97 

8.53 

10.30 

= 8.55 

8 40 

7.00 

7.58 

3.88 

■ ti 

2 5.45 

5.26 

-4.55 

*4 85 

= 7.05 

4.38 

5.71 

4 93 

5.58 

2.S2 

Metal founding __ ___ . _ 

KE9 

= 6.47 

= 4.04 

3 51 

4.51 

-4 98 

2 4.54 

2 4 32 

3.58 

3.42 

2.68 

Manufacture of nuts, bolts, and screws 
Manufacture of agricultural implements_ 

4.64 

G.25 

4.29 

3,63 

6.02 

3 SO 

3.46 

3.38 

3.70 

3.02 

T.19 

2 4.87 
2 3.29 

24 39 
“3 29 

3~75 

2.92 

2.68 

2.47 

1.92 

Manufacture of machine tools____ 

11.55 

2 6.77 

= 4.56 

4.69 

5 36 

= 6,42 

2 5.06 

“6.57 

2 5 61 

- 5.18 

2,46 

Manufacture of electrical machinery and 
appliances _____ 

7 04 

=5.77 

5.16 

5.34 

5.44 

3.84 

4.19 

26.2 0 

5.68 

4 74 

3.32 

Manufacture of textile machinery and 
accessories ___ 

8.94 

6.81 

4.25 

4.10 

6.22 

4.79 

EH 

“5.04 

5.64 

3.76 

3.62 

Shipbuilding and repair 

12 57 

5.89 

6.29 

6.03 

6.34 

8.11 


6 86 


6.84 

4.27 

Railway workshops - . 

7.86 

6.42 

5.27 

4.80 

4.91 

■Tips 

m 

4.72 

4.70 

4 39 

2.76 

Tramway workshops ___ 

= 6.41 

= 5.52 

-4.77 

= 4 10 

3.78 

= 3.76 

4.14 

= 4.67 

24 .O 8 

= 4.11 


Manufacture and repair of motor vehicles_ 

7 26 

= 5.56 

4.05 

= 4.14 

4.46 

= 4.61 

4 50 

-3.79 

= 6.73 

= 3.89 

3.20 

Aircraft building: and repairing__ _ __ 

_ 

= 6.56 

= 4.68 

4 86 


= 5.13 

=4.24 

4.54 

= 4.62 

EzT'V 

3.32 

Bicycles manufacturincr and repairing 

- . --- 

4 76 

-l 

3.31 

— 

6.00 

= 3.61 

3.01 

2 4 59 

— 

5.43 

3 56 

2 3.40 

2 55 

4.16 


1 1 rupees=US$0.2L, 

2 Master craftsman designated as Glade I where there are two or 
more grades in the same occupation, usually with significant pay 
differentials 


Source : India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, Occupational Wage Survey: General Report (l958<-59) 
(Simla, 1963), pp. 89-90. 


Table 36. Average daily earnings of workers in 
selected comparable occupations on plantations, 
1958-59 


[Tn rupees 1 ] 


Occupation 

Tea 1 

! Coffee 

Rubber 

Head nondnetnr 

7.41 

6 05 
4.40 
2.10 
1.56 

LiHJ 

5.21 

3.32 

2-71 

1.67 

1 28 

7.10 

5.48 

1.90 

1.54 

1.95 


Driver _ _ _ 

Supervisor-fo r eman-c har£em an (m atstry) _ 

Laborer-field worker _ - 

Plucker-tapper „_ „ . ___ ___ ; 



1 1 mpeo=US$0-2I. 


Source: India. Ministry of Labour and Employment Labour 
Bureau, Occupational Wage Survey: General Report CJ938—S9) 
(Simla, 1963), p. 91, 

For the unorganized workers in "sweated” 
industries, the State Governments periodically 
set minimum wage rates. In the case of organ¬ 
ized industries, disputes over wage rates, the 
bonus, and other fringe benefits are generally 
referred to an industrial tribunal, and the ulti¬ 
mate award may apply far beyond the company 
concerned. It may include a whole industry 


within a given area, or even other industries 
within the area. 

National wage boards appointed by the gov¬ 
ernment consider the wage structure in a par¬ 
ticular industry and make recommendations on 
wage adjustments. Often the recommendations 
of the boards, which are tripartite in composi¬ 
tion, are given legal compulsion either directly 
by decree or through being cited in a tribunal 
award. Although the boards occasionally grant 
interim increases pending the completion of 
their studies, the wage structure is to all intents 
and purposes frozen pending their delibera¬ 
tions, which sometimes last for more than 3 
years. The decisions of the wage boards them¬ 
selves normally are unchallenged for 2 or more 
years. Industries and occupations covered by 
wage boards through 1964 were: cotton textiles, 
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Table 37. Average daily earnings of workers in 
SELECTED COMPARABLE OCCUPATIONS IN MINING, 3958-59 
[In rupees 1 } 


Occupation 

Coal 

Manga¬ 

nese 

Mica 

Iron 

ore 

Blaster-shot firer- 

4.09 

2.33 

2.47 

3.20 

Compressor driver_ 

3.75 

2.70 

2.84 

3.76 

Miner (pick) ___ 

3.63 

1.72 

1.45 

1.47 

Driller (machine) ___ 

3.56 

3.72 

2.28 

4.90 

Dresser - 

3.41 

1.54 

_ 

__ 

Mechanic (nitstry) - 

3.40 

3.79 

2.26 

6.56 

Trammer (surface} - 

3.37 

1.81 


’2.04 

Unskilled worker (mazdoor) - 

3.07 

1.86 

1.32 

1.92 

Driller (hand) __ 


1.93 

1.59 

1.69 


1 1 mpce=USSO 21 


Source- India. Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, Occupational Wage Survey: General Report (1958-S9) 
(Simla, 1963), p. 91. 

sugar, cement, jute, tea plantations, coffee 
plantations, rubber plantations, iron and steel, 
coal mining, iron ore mining, and limestone and 
dolomite mining; other groups also covered in¬ 
cluded working journalists, nonjournalist em¬ 
ployees of newspaper establishments, port and 
dock workers at major ports, and workers in 
engineering. 

Levels of skill, and their bearing on base pay, 
vary from industry to industry. A raistnj is 
the top grade of mechanic and skilled worker 
whereas a maistry (note difference in spelling) 
is a supervisor. In the larger concerns there are 
generally two or more grades recognized for 
any particular occupational skill, and fre¬ 
quently there is a 50 percent differential or 
more between the first and .second grade, as be¬ 
tween a master craftsman and a journeyman. 
The oldest and most developed skill testing and 
promotional system is that in use in the railway 
workshops. Base pay for white-collar jobs falls 
in a category by itself. Here family connections, 
social status, and education all play a dominant 
role, probably in that order. 

The Employers’ Federation of India made a 
study of fringe benefits in 1960 and, on the 
basis of information supplied by members em¬ 
ploying 1.5 million workers, concluded that 
fringe benefits constituted 21.3 percent of the 
total wage bill of industry in that year. This 
percentage varied considerably in different sec¬ 
tors, being high in mining (24.8 percent) and 
plantations (24.4 percent) and low in manufac¬ 
turing (20 percent). The distribution is shown 
in table 38, but the separation between wages 
and fringe benefits is in many cases an arbi¬ 
trary one. This distinction is particularly true 
in connection with the profit bonus. 


Table 38. Estimated percentage distribution of 
WAGES AND FRINGE BENEFITS BY INDUSTRY, 1960 


Type of benefits 

All 

industry 

Planta¬ 

tions 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Total — — _ . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

W apes a nd alio wane es 1 -- 

78.7 

76.6 

76.2 

80 0 


21.3 

24.4 

24.8 

20.0 

Profit and other bonuses 

4.7 

4.7 

8.8 

4.4 

Payments for time not 
worked 1 _ 

4.8 

3.2 

4.8 

54 

Legal or statutory benefits— 

6.4 

7.0 

7.6 

6,1 


5.3 

4.9 

6.1 

5.4 

Others * - - - 

1.1 

2.1 

2.4 

0.7 


5.4 

9.4 

3.7 

4.1 


‘.7 

.3 

.9 

Medical assistance_, 

1.8 

4.8 

1.2 

.8 

Others 5 -- 

2.9 

4.6 

2.2 

2.3 


1 Includes the basic "wage, the dearness allowance, incentive pay, 
overtime pay, shift pay, etc. 

2 "Other bonuses" are the attendance bonus, the service bonus, 
and gratuitous payments 

’Paid holidays, leave, etc. 

4 Severance pay or lay-off compensation, workmen's compensation, 
■welfare fund payments, and maternity benefits. 

5 Canteen subsidy, payments in kind, house rent subsidy* and 
provision for educational, cultural, and recreational facilities. 

Source* Employers’ Federation of India, Fringe Benefits in 
Indian Industry (Bombay, 1952; Monograph No. 5), p. 26- 

Supplemental Payments 

In India the bonus was originally regarded as 
a gratuitous payment by an employer to his em¬ 
ployee. However, the rise in the cost of living 
following the outbreak of World War II, coupled 
with high profits earned by many companies, 
led the courts to support labor’s claim to the 
bonus as a right. As a'result of a long sequence 
of decisions, the bonus in industrial law has 
now acquired the meaning of “an annual pay¬ 
ment which the employees may claim as a 
matter of right on two main considerations, 
viz,, (1) that there is an ‘available surplus’ out 
of the profits from which [the] bonus can be 
paid, and (2) that there is a gap between the 
present wages and the living wage which [the] 
bonus is intended to shorten. 31 

The bonus thus has a dual aspect—profit shar¬ 
ing and deferred wages. The determination of 
the bonus for a particular company for a par¬ 
ticular year has, in the majority of cases, been a 
subject of industrial dispute, settled by an 
arbitration award. While the “living wage” is 
not quantified, the Constitution refers to it as 
providing a modicum of comfort and amenities, 
in contrast to actual wages, which for the 
majority are at a subsistence level only. 

Because of the far-reaching economic and 
social implications of the bonus, together with 
its increasing incidence as a dispute issue 


31 India, Ministry of Labour and. Employment, Report oj the 
Bonus Commission, 196} (New Delhi, 1964)., ;p„ 3. 
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in the industrial courts, on December 6, 1961 
the government appointed a Bonus Commission, 
on which employers, workers, and the public 
had equal representation. The Commission was 
authorized to investigate, to make recommenda¬ 
tions, and to devise a bonus formula. The Com¬ 
mission conducted extensive hearings and de¬ 
liberated for almost 2 years before submitting 
its report on February, 8, 1964. The report was 
accepted by the government with two modifica¬ 
tions, which increase the percentage of allow¬ 
able deductions in arriving at the surplus avail¬ 
able for the bonus, and was enacted in Septem¬ 
ber 1965 as the Payment of Bonus Act. 

In its report, the Commission proceeded from 
the premise that . . once profits exceed a cer¬ 
tain base, labor should legitimately have a share 
in them.” The Commission emphasized the fact 
that this was a profit bonus, not an incentive 
bonus; that under the bonus system the worker 
received a lump-sum payment once a year to 
which his whole consumption pattern was 
keyed; and that it was neither feasible nor 
advisable to abolish the system by attempting 
to merge the bonus with regular wages. 

The formula used in the Bonus Act provides 
for the following deductions from gross profits 
prior to the calculation of the bonus: normal 
depreciation, as admissible under the Income 
Tax Act (including multiple shift allowance); 
income tax at the current standard rate appli¬ 
cable for the year for which the bonus is to be 
calculated; return on paid-up capital of 8.5 
percent; 32 and return on working capital (re¬ 
serves) of 6 percent. 33 Of the balance (des¬ 
ignated as the “available surplus”), 60 percent 
is to be allocated to bonus payments (67 percent 
in the case of foreign companies). The bonus 
must be at least 4 percent of the total of annual 
basic wages and dearness allowance, or Ks.40 
(US$8.40), whichever is higher. In the case 
of children, the minimum is Rs.25 (US$5.20). 
This minimum is payable to all employees who 
have worked a full year (including all available 
leave); to others payment is on a pro rata basis. 

The bonus is removed from the purely profit- 
sharing category by the fact that the minimum 
is payable regardless of profits. Prior to the 
enactment of the Bonus Act, a number of 

32 The Commission proposed 7 peicent 

**The Commission proposed 4 percent. 


marginal cotton textile mills in the Bombay area 
were exempt from the industrywide regional 
bonus agreement; likewise, only some of the 
plantations paid a bonus in the past, and the 
jute industry did not pay any at all. 

The maximum bonus, as specified in the act, 
is equivalent to 20 percent of the total of basic 
wages and the dearness allowance, incentive, 
attendance, and other allowances and bonuses 
are not included. All employees drawing a com¬ 
bined total basic pay and dearness allowance up 
to E-s. 1,600 (US$836) per month, regardless of 
whether they are “workmen” or not as defined 
in the Industrial Disputes Act or other acts, 
are eligible for a bonus, but the bonus payable 
to employees earning over Rs.750 (US$160) per 
month is limited to what it would be if they 
were earning only Rs.750 a month. Consider¬ 
ing the fact that the majority of workers earn 
less than Rs.400 (US$84) per month, including 
the dearness allowance, it is apparent that the 
bonus foi’mula not only fulfills its original in¬ 
tention of narrowing the gap between actual 
earnings and a living wage, but also transcends 
this role, since it applies to many professional, 
technical, and managerial employees. 

Where the amount allocable to bonus pay¬ 
ments exceeds the maximum, i.e., exceeds the 
equivalent of 20 percent of the basic earnings of 
all employees, the excess up to a limit of a 
further 20 percent is to be carried forward for 
possible allocation to Bonus payments in 1 or 
more of the succeeding years up to 4 years. 
Where there is no available surplus, or the 
amount of the surplus allocable to bonus pay¬ 
ments is less than the 4 percent minimum re¬ 
quired to be paid, then the entire 4 percent, or 
any difference between the amount allocable 
and 4 percent, may be deducted, in any of the 
next 4 years, from any surplus over 4 percent 
allocable to bonus payments. 

The bonus formula is not applicable to new 
concerns until they have recouped all early 
losses and show for the first time an overall net 
profit, or until the sixth year in business, which¬ 
ever is earlier. It is likewise not applicable to 
small shops and trading establishments out¬ 
side the Factories Act, to construction workers 
employed under contract, or to utilities con¬ 
ducted by municipalities. It is, however, appli¬ 
cable to government-conducted establishments 
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in which at least 20 percent of the product or 
sales compete with private enterprise. This 
marks the first time that businesses in the 
public sector have been treated on a par with 
. the private sector in the matter of the bonus. 

Apart from the bonus, the more common 
supplemental payments which, where in use, 
enter into regular payroll computations are 
shown in table 33. These payments include— 

Production/Incentive Bonus , The system of 
paying a production or incentive bonus for 
production above specified norms was used in 
only a few industries according to the 1958-59 
occupational wage survey, but in those indus¬ 
tries it represented a fairly important com¬ 
ponent of average total earnings, shown in 
parentheses in the following selected list: metal 
'extracting and refining (15.6 percent), metal 
rolling (12.2 percent), manufacture of electri¬ 
cal machinery and appliances C4.5 percent), 
manufacture of matches (8 percent), and manu¬ 
facture of glass (5.5 percent). In other indus¬ 
tries where the system was in use {jute, tex¬ 
tiles, tramway workshops, motor vehicles, 
cement, sugar, etc.), its contribution to total 
earnings was insignificant. In the plantations, 
it was important only in rubber plantations, 
where it amounted to around 6 percent of av¬ 
erage total earnings. 

Attendance Bonus. The system of paying an 
attendance bonus or allowance to certain classes 
of workers as a measure to discourage absentee¬ 
ism was in practice in only a few industries (in 
1958-59), notably silk textiles, metal extract- 
ing and refining, machine tools, shipbuilding 
and repairing, paper and paper products, glass, 
electric light and power, clothing, and mining 
(manganese and iron ore). Even in these in¬ 
dustries, the contribution to total average earn¬ 
ings was negligible (not more than 1.5 per¬ 
cent in any of them). 

Shift Alloivance. This is, in effect, a premium 
for nightwork and is discussed in the chapter 
on Hours of Work and Premiums. 

Other supplemental benefits include subsi¬ 
dized housing for workers, medical care beyond 
the minimum prescribed by law, educational 
facilities for workers' children, and recreational 
and sports facilities for the workers. 


Merit awards for superior performance are 
not common. In the larger factories, labor is 
classified according to occupational schedules 
within which there is little mobility. The rail¬ 
way workshops are exceptional in having an 
established procedure for trade testing so that 
in the lower grades, and within the restrictions 
set by formal education requirements, there are 
recognized channels for promotion and a degree 
of mobility. 

Allowances granted to workers for family 
dependents occur only in the plantations, and 
there to a limited extent; the plantation man¬ 
ager's responsibility extends only to making 
available at controlled prices food grains and 
occasionally other items not available locally. 

It is customary in some parts of the country 
to make a cash payment to the workers on one 
of the principal religious holidays. Usually this 
is at Holi, the spring fertility festival in March, 
or at Divali, the Hindu Festival of Lights in 
October. On both occasions, extra expenditures 
for puja (religious rites) put a strain on the 
worker's budget; but, under the new bonus 
formula, puja- allowances can be credited as a 
part of the annual bonus. 

Withholdings and Deductions 

The Payment of Wages Act, 1986, was en¬ 
acted to eliminate arbitrary fines and deductions 
as well as irregular and delayed payment of 
wages. As amended in 1957, the act covers wage 
and salary earners receiving Rs.400 (US$84) 
or less per month who are employed in factories, 
mines, plantations, transport, and other indus¬ 
trial establishments. It lists the following as 
the only deductions which may be allowed: 

Pines 

Deductions for absence 1 from duty 
Deductions for damages or loss 

Deductions for housing accommodation provided by the 
employer, the government, or any statutory Housing 
Board 

Deductions for recovery of advances or for adjustment 
or overpayment of wages 

Deductions of income-tax payable by the employed 
person 

Deductions required to he made by order of a court or 
other competent authority 

Deductions for subscriptions to and for repayment of 
advances from any State-approved provident fund 
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Deductions for payments to State-approved cooperatives 
Deductions for payments of premiums on government- 

conducted insurance 

Deductions for purchase of government securities (De¬ 
fense Savings) 

The act provides that a firm’s list of actions 
subject to fine must have the approval of the 
State Government and must be conspicuously 
posted in a prescribed way on the premises. No 
fine may be imposed on a worker until lie has 
had an opportunity to defend himself, and in no 
event on a child worker (under 15 years of 
age). The act limits the amount of fine which 
may be deducted in any one period. Originally 
this was set at half an anna per rupee of wage, 
which, with the conversion of the rupee to a 
metric base of 100 naya paise, 3-1 is now roughly 
equivalent to Rs.0.03 (US$0,005) per rupee. 
The act further provides that fines collected 
must be credited to a separate fund and may be 
used only for purposes beneficial to the workers’ 
welfare. 

Under the present act, union dues may not 
be deducted from wages. 

Pay Changes 

The system of annual increments is wide¬ 
spread in India. This is particularly true in 
government departments, the public sector, 
and the larger firms in private industry. Under 
the present job classification system, a minimum 
or starting wage, an annual and a maximum 
wage increment are established. Where the 
scale is long, the amount of the increment fre¬ 
quently increases with years of service and may 
be interspersed with periodical “Efficiency 
Bars” (E.B.) in the form of trade tests, mental 
tests, or other reviews of qualifications, to 
determine whether the worker should be 
advanced. 

In actual practice, tests are seldom given, 
and annual increments are usually paid on the 
basis of seniority. This was the conclusion of 
an ILO survey team which reported to the 
Government of India in I960. “As an incen¬ 
tive the system is almost valueless. Often 
it merely recognizes length of service. It fre¬ 
quently represents a substantial departure 

54 See table 40, footnote 1. 

35 International Labour Organization, Labour-Management Rela¬ 
tions Series: No 9, Report to the Government of India on Labour - 
Management Relations and Some Aspeeta of Wages Policy (Geneva, 
I960), p. 43. 


from the principle of equal pay for equal 
work.” 35 As a remedy, the ILO team recom¬ 
mended that long pay scales be split into two or 
more grades, each with specified qualifications 
and responsibilities. It urged provision for 
promotion from lower to higher grades on the 
basis of merit, with tests of competence where 
appropriate. 

Efficiency ratings, recognition of exceptional 
ability or promise in a worker, and development 
of special incentives are usually the work of 
good personnel management and are in the 
developmental stage in India. The growing 
shortage of skilled workers and technicians 
under the development program is directing 
attention to such personnel problems as pay 
raises for individuals. 

Pay Period Frequency 

The Payment of Wages Act, 1936, provides 
that no wage period should exceed 1 month and 
that wages earned should be paid to workers 
within a prescribed time limit after the expira¬ 
tion of the period to which they relate. 
Establishments employing less than 1,000 per¬ 
sons must pay wages before the 10th o£ the 
succeeding month. Discharged workers are to 
be paid within 2 days of the termination of 
their employment. 

According to the occupational wage survey 
(1958-59), payment at monthly intervals was 
the most common method in the factory group 
of industries (table 39), notably in such indus¬ 
tries as textile machinery, railway and tramway 
workshops, aircraft building, and petroleum re¬ 
fineries, and was almost universal in the South 
India plantation industries (tea, coffee, and 
rubber). Fortnightly wage payment was 
popular in a few factory industries throughout 
the country (metal extracting and refining, 
shipbuilding, paper, soap, tanneries, footwear, 
and clothing manufacture), in most industries 
in a few centers (Kanpur and Ahmedabad), and 
in a few industries in other centers (cotton tex¬ 
tiles in Calcutta). Weekly payment was pre¬ 
dominant in mining and in the North India 
plantations, but significant in only a few factory 
industries, namely, jute textiles, manufacture of 
matches, bidi (native cigarette manufacture, 
tobacco curing, and processing of cashew nuts). 

Daily payment is not common and usually 
applies only to casual workers hired for short 
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Table 39. Wage periods by industry groups, 1958-59 


Industry &roup 

Estimated* 

total 

number of 
■workers 

Percentage of workers 
paid by the— 

Day 

Week 

Fort¬ 

night 

Month 

Factory industries _ 

2,458,300 

1.1 

23.9 

8.8 

66.2 

Textiles_ 

1,227.000 

.1 

23 5 

10.9 

65 5 

Engineering:_ 

472,70 0 

.1 

5.S 

6.6 

S7.S 

Others _ _ 

753,600 

3.3 

35.9 

6.7 

54.1 

Plantations- 

874,100 


47.0 

8.5 

44.5 

Mines __ _ 

505,000 

— 

82.0 

.4 

17.6 


Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, Occupational Wage Survey: General Report (1953-59) 
(Simla, 1963), p. 25 


periods or for contingent work. Only in un¬ 
organized and small-scale industries like match 
factories and bidi factories is an appreciable 
number of such casual workers employed. 

Travel and Transportation Expenses 

While there is no fixed standard, it is becom¬ 
ing accepted practice for the larger employers 
to pay their staff a cash travel allowance where 
(a) public transport is inadequate or not avail¬ 
able and (b) the distance traveled to the work¬ 
site exceeds 3 miles. Under the colonial admin¬ 
istration, this transportation allowance was 
limited to government employees. In the indus¬ 


trial sector, the transportation allowance is gen¬ 
erally a few rupees a month for wage workers. 
For salaried groups, however, it may consist of 
a liberal mileage allowance for taxis and owner- 
driven cars. 

In government service, travel expenses are 
reimbursable within limits and at rates set by 
the grade and salary of the employee. Generally, 
first-class fares are reserved for executive man¬ 
agement. Air travel, even at the lowest tourist 
rates, usually must be certified as necessary and 
approved by a superior officer. 

Government officers of Class I and II, and 
officials of the larger establishments in private 
industry, are usually authorized to take one 
servant with them whose fare, plus daily cash 
allowance to cover food and lodging, will be paid' 
by the government. This has particular ref¬ 
erence to travel within the country, in rural 
areas particularly, where frequently the only 
public accommodations available are found in 
State-managed guest houses where the guest 
supplies his own linen, his own food, and his 
own service. 


Chapter XIII. Health, Safety, and Workmen’s Compensation 


Health and Sanitation 

Indian labor legislation contains manifold 
statutory obligations regarding the safety, 
health, and welfare of workers employed in 
factories, mining operations, docks, and planta¬ 
tions. However*, while the legislation passed by 
the Central Government is applicable to the 
whole country, implementation rests with the 
State Governments, and in many parts of the 
country, economic development has not reached 
a level which would support the high standards 
envisaged in the national legislation. 

The Factories Act, 1948, extends to the whole 
country except the State of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, which has enacted its own legislation. 
Chapter III of the act prescribes measures to 
be taken regarding cleanliness, disposal of 
wastes and effluents, ventilation, control of 
temperature, elimination of dust and fumes, 
artificial humidification, overcrowding, lighting, 
drinking water facilities, latrines, urinals, and 
spittoons. Every factory is required to maintain 


a sufficient supply of clean drinking water at 
suitable locations that are convenient to all 
workers, and factories employing over 250 per¬ 
sons are required to supply cool drinking water 
during the summer. The act prescribes a mini¬ 
mum space of 500 cu. ft. for each worker in 
factories built after the passage of the act. For 
other factories, the minimum is 350 cu. ft. 

Chapter V of the. act covers washing facilities, 
facilities for sitting, rest shelters, first-aid 
appliances, canteens (in factories employing 
over 250 workers), lunchrooms (in factories 
employing over 150 workers), and day nurseries 
(in factories employing more than 50 women 
workers). Every factory must maintain a mini¬ 
mum of one first aid box for every 150 workers 
employed and, where more than 500 workers are 
employed, an equipped ambulance room with a 
medical and nursing staff. 

A unique feature of the act requires factories 
with 500 workers or more to appoint a Labor 
Welfare Officer to safeguard the workers’ "wel¬ 
fare.” This is a broad term which covers the 
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health and safety of workers, as well as indus¬ 
trial relations issues and grievances usually 
associated with a trade union. The State Gov¬ 
ernments are responsible for prescribing the 
duties, qualifications, and conditions of service 
of these officers, who are, however, on the em¬ 
ployer’s payroll. 

Section 19 through 21 of the Mines Act, 1952, 
requires the provision of clean drinking water 
for workers both above and below ground. The 
Mines Act also specifies that employers must 
provide conveniently located, separate rest 
rooms for male and female workers. These 
facilities must be adequately lighted, ventilated, 
and maintained in a clean and sanitary condi¬ 
tion. The Central Government may specify the 
number of facilities to be provided in any mine 
in proportion to the number of males and fe¬ 
males employed in the mine. There are the usual 
provisions for first aid boxes, and, where 150 
workers are employed, for an equipped first-aid 
room with a medical and nursing staff. 

The Plantations Labour Act, 1951, which 
applies to all tea, coffee, rubber, or cinchona 
plantations measuring 25 acres or more and on 
which SO persons or more are employed, has 
similar provisions with regard to drinking 
water, and sanitary facilities, housing accom¬ 
modations are to be supplied by the employer 
according to a fixed standard, as are day 
nurseries (in establishments where 50 women 
workers or more are employed), and canteens 
(where 150 workers or more are employed). 

In other industrial enterprises not specifically 
covered by legislation but employing 20 persons 
or more, there is a tendency to apply the stand¬ 
ards set in the Factories Act. 

In 1963, medical inspectors of factories were 
reported functioning in the States of Assam, 
Bihar, Delhi, Maharashtra, Mysore, and Pun¬ 
jab. Some occupational diseases are now recog¬ 
nized in mining operations, and attempts are 
being made to control their incidence, treat 
recognized cases, and afford compensation. 
However, progress is slow, and in 1963 only 
226 cases of occupational diseases were reported 
in the whole of India under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923 (which lists 21 occupa¬ 
tional diseases as compensable). The expansion 
of national health services is, however, en¬ 
visioned under the Third Plan. 


Safety Conditions and Required Precautions 

Many of the safety precautions written into 
Indian labor legislation are considerably in 
advance of operating practice. Enforcement 
lies with the State Governments, and great dis¬ 
cretionary power is given the inspectors. 

Factories. The Factories Act contains detailed 
safety regulations based on modern industrial 
practice. These relate to the fencing of machin¬ 
ery ; testing and examination of appliances such 
as hoists, lifts, cranes, chains, and pressure 
vessels; supply of safety appliances to workers; 
precautions against dangerous fumes and in 
case of fire; etc. The act also lays down the con¬ 
ditions under which young persons may be em¬ 
ployed on dangerous machines, and it prohibits 
the employment of women and children under 
certain conditions. To prevent hazards in new 
factories, the act provides that before the erec¬ 
tion of a factory building commences, the plans 
must have the approval of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, 

The responsibility for compliance with safety 
measures enumerated in the act rests with the 
factory manager. Penalties for contravention 
of any of the provisions include up to 3 months' 
imprisonment or a fine up to Rs.500 (US$105), 
or both; and if the contravention continues after 
conviction, or is repeated, the penalties are 
doubled. The total number of factories on 
register at the end of 1962 was 53,316; the total 
number of factories inspected during the year 
was 41,518, or a ratio of inspection of almost 
80 percent. The range was highest in Uttar 
Pradesh (99.5) and lowest in Assam (36). 
There is no assurance, however, that the in¬ 
spections were made at the same level of com¬ 
petence or comprehensive coverage. Much of 
the factory inspectorate’s time is spent in in¬ 
vestigating complaints lodged by individual 
workers and trade unions over claims for over¬ 
time or for holidays not paid for, dismissal 
notices, shift change notices, fines, etc. Thus, 
of a total of 5,301 convictions obtained during 
1962 for offenses under the Factories Act, only 
764 are related to safety provisions. 

Mines. The Mines Act, 1952, authorized the 
Chief Inspector of Mines, or any inspector des¬ 
ignated by him, to direct employers to adopt 
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the safety measures he considers necessary. 
Where he feels there is urgent or immediate 
danger to the life or safety of workers in any 
mine, he may prohibit, until the danger is re¬ 
moved, the employment in any mine, or part 
thereof, of any person whose employment is not 
necessary for removing the danger. The owners 
or mine managers are required to report all 
fatal accidents and certain serious accidents, 
as well as the occurrence of specified occupa¬ 
tional diseases (silicosis and pneumoconiosis). 

Regulations issued under the act cover the 
qualifications of managers of mines; the stor¬ 
age, conveyance, and use of explosives; safety of 
the road and working places; inspection of 
workings and of sealed-off fire areas in mines; 
ventilation, lighting, and fencing; and precau¬ 
tions against dangers from inflammable and 
noxious gases, dust, flooding, and fire. 

Boilers. The principal requirements regarding 
safety under the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, are 
those concerning the examination, certification, 
and registration of boilers and their subsequent 
periodical inspection. The act also prohibits 
any structural alteration of, addition to, or re¬ 
newal of a registered boiler unless sanctioned 
in writing by the Chief Inspector. 

Accident and Disease Compensation 

Protection against disability and death aris¬ 
ing out of employment injury and occupational 
disease is provided in two laws, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (WCA), 1923, and the Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Act (ESI), 1948. The 
number of persons covered by the WCA is 
greater than the number covered by the ESI, 
but the benefits available under the ESI are 
higher than those available under the WCA. 
Since the ESI also covers disability arising 
from non-work connected causes, discussion of 
its provisions is given in the section on Govern¬ 
ment Systems of Insurance. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act extends to 
the whole of India (except the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir) and applies to workers whose 
monthly wages do not exceed Rs.500 (US$105) 
in factories, mines, plantations, railways, con¬ 
struction work, mechanically propelled vehicles, 
and certain hazardous occupations. It does not 


apply to (1) persons “whose employment is of 
a casual nature and who are employed for 
purposes other than the employer’s trade or 
business,” (2) persons serving in the Armed 
Forces, and (3) workers covered by the Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. Whether 
contract labor is excluded, as being casual, has 
not been definitely decided. 

Under the WCA, employers are responsible 
for paying compensation on prescribed scales 
for accidents arising out of and in the course 
of employment, resulting in- total disablement 
or death, or partial disablement for a period ex¬ 
ceeding 3 days. Where disablement runs for 28 
days or more, compensation is payable for some 
occupational diseases which have been added by 
amendment to the act. 

The amount of compensation depends on the 
nature of the injury, the average monthly wage 
of the worker, and whether an adult or a minor 
is concerned. Prescribed scales worked out in 
the act were substantially upgraded by amend¬ 
ment in 1962. In case of death, lump-sum com¬ 
pensation now varies from Rs.1,000 (US$210) 
in the case of persons in the lowest income 
group, i.e., those receiving below Rs.10 (US$2,- 
10) per month, to Its.10,000 (US$2,100) in the 
case of those receiving above Rs.400 (US$84) 
per month. For permanent to total disablement, 
the rate of compensation ranges from Rs.1,400 
(.US$293) to Rs.14,000 (US$2,930). For per¬ 
manent partial disablement, compensation is 
calculated on the basis of the percentage loss of 
earning capacity, for which a specific formula 
is laid down (Schedule I to the act). In the 
case of temporary disablement, semimonthly 
payments are due with rates varying from half 
a month's wage for workers getting less than 
Rs.10 (US$2.10) per month to Rs.87.50 (US- 
$18.50) in the case of those getting Rs.400 (US- 
$84) or more per month. The WCA makes no 
provision for a disability pension, medical 
treatment, or rehabilitation. 

Many concerns covered by the act do not 
submit any returns, and minor accidents in 
which disability lasts for less than 3 days and 
for which no compensation is payable are often 
not included in the returns which are submitted. 
Moreover, the statistics of workers covered 
under the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1948, are not included in the ordinary work- 
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men’s compensation studies. With these limita¬ 
tions in mind, and on the basis of the reported 
figures, in 1963, the accident rate per 1,000 
workers was 22.43. Analysis of the compen¬ 
sated accidents (table 40) shows that 94.12 
percent of the cases related to temporary dis¬ 
ablement, 4.63 percent to permanent disable¬ 
ment and 1.25 percent to death. The average 
amount of compensation paid in 1963 with 
respect to death benefits was Rs.3,439 (US- 
$720); permanent disablement, Rs.652 (US- 
$135); temporary disablement, Ks.33 (US$7); 
and as an average of all cases, Rs.104 (US$22). 

The act is administered by the State Govern¬ 
ments, which are required to appoint Commis¬ 
sioners for Workmen’s Compensation. Settle¬ 
ment of disputed claims, review because of 
changed conditions, revision of periodical pay¬ 
ments or conversion into a lump-sum payment, 
and disposition of all cases involving death and 
permanent disability are the responsibilities of 
the Commissioner’s office. In 1963, the Com¬ 
missioners reported 5,010 cases pending at the 
beginning of the year and 8,831 new cases re¬ 
ceived during the year. Of the total of 13,841 
cases, 7,312 cases were disposed of and the 
remainder (6,529) were still pending at the 
yearend. 

While the Commissioners exercise great 
moral pressure on the parties, they have limited 
legal powers. For example, in case of a fatal 
accident, if the employer disclaims liability the 
Commissioner may, if he considers it desirable, 
only advise the claimant on how to proceed in 


a civil suit in an ordinary court, since there are 
no special courts for this kind of claim. Further¬ 
more there is no compulsion in the act for the 
employer to insure his liability. Where the em¬ 
ployer admits liability, he is required to deposit 
the necessary lump sum payable to the claimant 
with the Commissioner for Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation, who then sees to its proportionate 
distribution among dependents. One purpose 
of this provision is to insure that recognized 
and proved dependents receive their proper and 
proportionate share. Since both legitimate and 
illegitimate children are entitled to recognition 
under the act, it is a difficult task, and one left 
to the Commissioner, to ascribe the appropriate 
degree of priority to the many blood and mar¬ 
riage relationships which are typical of the ex¬ 
tended Indian family. 

There has been considerable litigation over 
Workmen’s Compensation and for the most 
part the workers have been the losers. More¬ 
over, the legal procedure is costly and dilatory 
and usually beyond the means and capacity of 
poor and illiterate workers, and the compensa¬ 
tion to be obtained is not commensurate with 
the cost involved or with the possible loss of the 
job. 

The cost of the WCA is borne entirely by the 
employer. On the basis of available average 
daily employment data, the cost of compensated 
accidents per worker in factories in 1963 
averaged Rs.1.6 (US$0.34) ; in railways, Rs.2,6, 
(US$0.54); and in docks and ports, Rs.7.5 (US- 
$1.58). These are approximations. 


Table 40. Number of compensated workmen’s compensation cases and amount of compensation paid in 

1962, by industry group l 


Industry group 

Average 
number of 
workers 
employed 
per day in 
establish" 
merits sub¬ 
mitting- 
returns 

Number o-f injury cases compensated 

___ 

Average amount of compensation 
paid per case in rupees - 

Total 

Death 

Perma¬ 
nent dis¬ 
ablement 

Tempo¬ 
rary dis¬ 
ablement 

Total 

Death 

Perma¬ 
nent dis¬ 
ablement 

Tempo¬ 
rary dis¬ 
ablement 


5.223.310 


mm a 

5,425 

110.368 

104 

3,439 

652 

33 

Factories________ 

2,229,210 

44,737. 

289 


42,545 

78 

3.305 

665 

29 

Plantations- -- 

566,425 

1,996 

17 

95 

1,884 

71 

1,634 

625 

27 

Mines ____ 

369,368 

26,619 

282 

1,329 

25.008 

83 

2,769 

619 

24 

Railways_—._,_,______... 









29 

Docks and ports 

62,084 

2.414 

16 

835 

i;S63 

193 


287 

91 

Tramways _ _ 

11,519 

fam ■:! SB 



580 




64 

Posts and telegraphs- --- 

174.792 

203 

12 

14 

177 

240 

3.152 

761 

2 

Central Public Works Department (build- 










ings and construction)_ __ 

131,187 

2,724 

141 

205 

2,378 

267 

2,958 


44 

Municipalities ___ _ 

40,046 

7 

2 

1 

4 

1,761 

5,250 

1,471 

90 

Miscellaneous__ ___ 

573,034 

18,908 

324 

455 

18,129 

121 

3,690 

848 

39 


’The data given in the above table relate to all states and union Soukce- “Review on the working of the Workmen’s Comnensa- 

territories except Jammu and Kashmir and Manipur. tion Act, 1923 during the year 1963,” Indian Ijabaur Journal, Sep- 

*1 rupee = USS0 21. tember 1965, p. 746. 
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Chapter XIV. Social Insurance and Cooperatives 


Government Systems of Insurance 

Social security legislation providing for com¬ 
pulsory joint contributions is a post-indepen¬ 
dence development, still in a pioneering stage. 
There is as yet no overall, coordinated system 
but separate acts covering different risks, with 
limited application to selected industries in 
specified areas. The principal laws are the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948; the 
Employees Provident Funds Act, 1952; and the 
Industrial Disputes Amendment Act, 1952. 
Noncontributory benefit schemes with the ex¬ 
pense borne by the employer continue, however, 
in the operation of the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act, 1923, and Maternity Benefit Acts as 
passed by most of the States in 1929-48. 

Old Age Insurance. Two acts, the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund and Bonus Scheme Act, 1948, 
and the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952, 
provide some measure of security against old 
age. 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund (CMPF) 
established by the act of 1948 covers all coal 
mines and auxiliary operations, and all estab¬ 
lishments within the coal mining industry 
irrespective of size and- whether in the public 
or private sector. Excluded from the CMPF 
are employees of the National Coal Development 
Corporation (who are covered by service con¬ 
ditions applicable to railway woi'kers or by 
provisions of their own corporation); contract 
labor used for building or for brick and tile 
making; and gardeners, sweepers, and the like. 

The scheme was originally put into force in 
Bihar and West Bengal in 1947 (subsequently 
covered by retroactive provisions of the act of 
1948) and has since been gradually extended; 
in 1963, it was operative in Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, and West Bengal. 

Membership in the CMPF is compulsory and 
automatic for all grades and levels of wage and 
salary earners, but the qualifying period varies: 
for underground workers, 105 days worked or 


equivalent attendances during any consecutive 
6-month period; for surface workers, 130 days 
worked; and for employees whose earnings ex¬ 
ceed Rs.300 (US$64) per month (supervisory 
and managerial categories), 75 days worked in 
any quarter. 

Contributions to the CMPF are at a uniform 
rate for both employer and employee; each 
contributes 8 percent of the employee’s total 
monthly earnings (basic wages plus the dear¬ 
ness allowance and the cash value of whatever 
subsidy may be provided in concessional food- 
grains or other items). Employees may also 
contribute voluntarily an additional amount 
which does not exceed their 8 percent com¬ 
pulsory contribution. Compound interest is 
credited on the total balance (in 1963, the rate 
was 4 percent). Employers are responsible for 
administrative charges, which are assessed at 
the rate of 2.4 percent of total contributions. 

Benefits payable under the scheme are of the 
classic provident fund order: lump-sum pay¬ 
ments determined by the individual’s contribu¬ 
tions, and refunds conditioned by length of serv¬ 
ice. After 15 years of service (or in case of 
death, permanent disability, reaching 50 years 
of age, or layoff), the full amount of the joint 
contributions, plus interest, is due; for 10-15 
years of service, 85 percent of the employer’s 
contribution; for 5-10 years, 75 percent; for 3-5 
years, 50 percent; and for less than 3 years, 25 
percent. 

Administration of the CMPF rests with a 
tripartite board of trustees appointed by the 
Central Government. The Coal Mines Provident 
Fund Commissioner acts as chief executive 
officer. At the end of 1963, total membership in 
the CMPF was reported at around 1,504,000 and 
the total number of mines and auxiliary opera¬ 
tions under the scheme during the same period 
was 1,249. 

The Employees’ Provident Funds Act (EPF), 
1952, follows much the same pattern as the 
CMPF in benefits and administration. Origi¬ 
nally, it applied to only six industries (cement; 
cigarettes; electrical, mechanical, or general 
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engineering products; iron and steel; paper; and 
cotton, silk, and jute textiles), but by the end 
of 1968, it had been extended to 82 industries. 
Within these industries, the EPF scheme applies 
to all factories employing 20 or more persons, 
but factories having their own scheme and 
providing higher benefits are exempted. Also, 
excluded are registered cooperatives, handloom 
factories, and, in Assam, tea plantations and 
tea factories, which are covered under a sepa¬ 
rate state scheme. 

Membership is compulsory for employees 
earning under Rs. 1,000 (US$210) per month, 
subject to a qualifying period of 1 year’s 
continuous service or 240 days worked during 
any 12-month period. In seasonal factories, in 
order to qualify, an employee must have worked 
for two-thirds of the period during which the 
factory was in operation. Contract labor is 
specifically included in this coverage. 

In most establishments, contributions for 
both employer and employee are at the rate of 
614 percent of monthly earnings (basic wages 
plus the dearness allowance and the cash value 
of any concessional food grains or other items). 
In 1963, this rate was increased to 8 percent 
in the larger establishments (employing 50 
workers or more) in 24 named industries. 
Where the lower rate is still applicable, the 
worker has the option to increase his own con¬ 
tribution to a maximum of 8 I /3 percent of total 
monthly earnings, but the employer’s contribu¬ 
tion remains fixed at 6% percent. 

Besides the contributions, employers are re¬ 
quired to pay administrative charges at pre¬ 
scribed rates on total joint monthly contribu¬ 
tions: 3 percent where the contribution rate is 
still 614 percent, and 2.4 percent where the 8 - 
percent rate applies. 

Benefits payable are the same as provided in 
the CMPF. However, it is possible for the 
employee to get advances under the EPF for 
certain purposes, such as the payment of 
premiums for life insurance, the purchase of a 
house or a plot of land, and the construction of 
a house. 

Administration of the EPF rests with a tri¬ 
partite central board of trustees. The chief 
executive officer is the Central Provident Fund 
Commissioner, appointed by the Central Gov¬ 


ernment. There is a Regional Provident Fund 
Commissioner in each State (sometimes the 
State Labour Commissioner doubles in this 
capacity) assisted by account officers and pro¬ 
vident fund inspectors. At the end of 1963, 
the EPF covered 23,373 factories with a total 
of 3,021,000 member employees (in addition 
there were 1,469 exempted factories who had 
their own plans providing higher benefits for 
1,614,000 employees). 

The CMPF and the EPF provide only a lump¬ 
sum payment and no annuity. They do not 
offer the protection of a regular income to the 
aged. 

Disability insurance. The Employees’ State 
Insurance Act (ESI) provides cash benefits in 
case of sickness, maternity, disablement, and 
death due to employment injury; medical bene¬ 
fits; and pensions. It covers all wage earners, 
both manual and clerical, whose earnings do not 
exceed Rs.400 (US$84) per month, in factories 
using power equipment and employing 20 per¬ 
sons or more. It does not apply to mines, rail¬ 
ways, and the Armed Forces. 

The ESI is a jointly contributory scheme. As 
originally drafted, contributions were fixed for 
employers and employees on the basis of gradu¬ 
ated fixed weekly sums proportional to average 
daily wages. The employer’s share was roughly 
double that of the employee (table 41). Since, 
however, the operation of the ESI puts a com¬ 
petitive financial hardship on employers in 
areas where the act is in effect, the government 
has substituted for the schedule of contributions 
by employers under the ESI a simple payroll tax 
on employers throughout the country: 2 Yz per¬ 
cent in areas where ESI benefits are being paid 
and three-fourths of 1 percent where the ESI 
has not yet been implemented. A phased pro¬ 
gram has been drawn up for the implementation 
of the substitute scheme in all industrial centers 
in the country. At the close of the fiscal year 
1962-63, the scheme was in force in 151 centers 
in 13 States plus the Union Territory of Delhi 
(as compared with 132 centers in the previous 
year). 

The employer is responsible for deducting 
employees’ contributions at the source. An em¬ 
ployee’s contribution is payable for every week 
in which he is employed full-time or part-time 
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Table. 41. Employees' State Insurance Act: Bates 

.OP WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS OP EMPLOYERS AND EM¬ 
PLOYEES (DEDUCTIBLE FROM WAGES), BY WAGE CROUP 
[In rupees and annas 1 ] 


Average daily wage 

Tol 

contri 

tal 

jution 

Employer’s 
contr ibu ti on 2 

Employee’s 

contribution 


rupees 

0 

annas 

7 

rupees 

0 

annas 

7 

rupees 

annas 

1 rupee to 1 rupee. 

0 

9 

' 0 

7 

o 

2 

1 rupee. 8 annas, to 1 

0 

12 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

4 

2 rupees to 2 rupees. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

3 rupees to 3 rupees. 

1 

3 

I 

0 

3 

4 rupees to 5 rupees, 

2 

1 

1 

6 

o 

11 

6 rupees to 7 rupees. 

2 

IS 

1 

34 

0 

16 


3 

, 

12 

2 

8 

1 

4 



■ ■ 



1 1 rupee=US$0.21. The rates were enacted under the old coinage 
system in which 1 rupee—16 annas and 1 anna=12 pies. Under the 
new, metric system, 1 rupee=100 naye parse, often simply abbre¬ 
viated as N.P. 

2 The employer’s contribution shown has been replaced by a flat 
payroll tax (see text). 

Source: India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour 
Bureau, The Indian Labour Year Book, 2069 (Simla, 19GB), p. 267. 

and receives wages. Employees’ contributions 
are also payable for periods of authorized leave 
and for periods of absence from work due to 
lockout or legal strike if the employee receives 
any pay during such periods. 

There is no qualifying period of employment 
for medical benefits and employment injury 
benefits. For sickness and maternity benefits 
(both of which are cash allowances), the 
qualifying period is 36 weeks. Likewise, there 
is no waiting period for medical benefits, but 
for disablement benefit the waiting period is 7 
days, and for sickness benefit, 2 days. 

Disablement benefit is payable for temporary 
or permanent, partial or total disablement as a 
result of employment injury (including certain 
occupational diseases). The “full rate” is equal 
to seven-twelfths of the assumed average daily 
wage and is paid for the duration of disability 
in the case of temporary disablement, and for 
life in case of permanent total disablement. In 
the case of permanent partial disablement, the 
full rate is reduced according to the extent of 
disability and is paid for life. 

Sickness benefit is payable at the same rate 
(seven-twelfths of average daily earnings) for 
a maximum period of 56 days in any 365-day 
period. The benefit may be extended at half 
the normal rate for 309 days to persons suffer¬ 
ing from tuberculosis, leprosy, mental and 
malignant diseases, disability as a result of 
reaction to drugs and injections, and fracture of 
lower extremities (nonemployment injury). 
The qualifying period is 36 weeks of employ¬ 
ment, there is a waiting period of 2 days; and 


the sickness must be certified by a medical 
doctor. Medical benefits cover treatment as an 
out-patient at a dispensary or clinic, as patient 
in a hospital, or by visits to the home of the 
insured. 

Primary responsibility for administration 
rests with the Central Government. An auton¬ 
omous body has been set up to administer the 
scheme, the ESI Corporation, consisting of 
representatives of the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments, employers, employees, members of 
the medical profession, and members of Parlia¬ 
ment. A Medical Benefit Council headed by the 
Director-General of Health Services acts in an 
advisory capacity. Regional boards of the ESI 
were functioning at the end of 1963 in all States 
except Gujarat. 

Death and Survivorship. Where death occurs 
as a result of a work injury, compensation is 
payable to surviving dependents under either 
the WCA or the ESI. Under the ESI, the death 
benefit to dependents is not a lump-sum pay¬ 
ment but a lifetime (or until remarriage) pen¬ 
sion to the widow, amounting to seven-twelfths 
of the worker’s average daily earnings. Where 
there are children under age 15, or student 
sons, the pension is split, the widow receiving 
three-fifths during her lifetime or until her 
remarriage, and the remainder being split 
among the children under 15 years of age and 
student sons (excluding daughters under 15 
who are married). 

There is no government system of life in¬ 
surance covering a worker’s death from natural 
causes or from a nonemployment accident. 
However, both the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
and Bonus Scheme Act, 1948, and the Em¬ 
ployees’ Provident Funds Act, 1962, provide for 
full payment to the heirs, in case of death, of 
the employers’ contributions along with the 
member’s own contributions, regardless of the 
limitations otherwise put on such refunds de¬ 
pendent on years of service. 

One of the principal attractions of the pro¬ 
vident fund schemes to the Indian worker has 
been that they provide a source of credit in 
emergencies. To safeguard the worker’s inter¬ 
ests, the law has made it illegal to attach these 
funds in any way in payment of debt at the 
time of the worker’s death. 
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Maternity and Family Allowances. Even prior 
to Independence, most of the States had passed 
special legislation providing maternity benefits 
for female workers in factories. Since Independ¬ 
ence, the Central Government has made 
similar provisions in several major pieces of 
legislation, including the Factories Act, 1948; 
the Employees State Insurance Act, 1948; the 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951; and the Mines 
Act, 1952. The object of all these schemes has 
been to enable a female employee to abstain 
from work during the 6 weeks preceding and 
following her confinement, to provide her with 
income security, to insure proper medical care, 
to prohibit her dismissal during this period, and 
to enable her to nurse her baby. 

In order to reduce disparities in legislation 
conferring maternity benefits, the Centra] Gov¬ 
ernment passed the Maternity Benefit Act, 1961. 
The act applies to all factory, mine, and planta¬ 
tion establishments except those where the Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, is in force. 
In such cases the ESI has precedence. 

The act of 1961 provides for {1) a 12-week 
benefit period (6 weeks before, 6 weeks fol¬ 
lowing delivery) and (2) compensation amount¬ 
ing either to the worker’s average daily wages 
(computed on the basis of the average paid 
her for days worked during the preceding 3 
months) or to 1 rupee (US$0.21) a day, which¬ 
ever is higher. The qualifying period is 160 
days’ service during the 12 months immediately 
preceding the date of expected delivery. The 
act also provides for the payment of a medical 
bonus of Rs.25 (US$5.30) except where em¬ 
ployers provide prenatal, confinement, and 
postnatal care free of charge. These provisions 
are in most cases slightly higher than those 
provided in the State acts, and at the end of 
1963, only some of the States had as yet con¬ 
formed. Benefits are at the expense of the em¬ 
ployer and subject to evasion. 

Under the ESI, maternity benefits are pay¬ 
able in cash for a period of 12 weeks, 6 weeks 
before and 6 weeks following delivery. The 
qualifying period of 36 weeks is the same as for 
sickness benefit, but the benefit itself is double 
the sickness rate, being the full average wage, 
with a minimum of Rs.0.75 (US$0.16) per day. 
Medical care is included in the ESI coverage. 


There are no provisions under Indian legisla¬ 
tion for family allowances. The nearest to this is 
provision of food grains and occasionally other 
essential items by the employer at subsidized 
rates. Usually this occurs in mining areas and 
on plantations where transportation is lacking 
for normal market supplies. The employee is 
restricted in his purchases to a fixed amount, 
usually reflecting ration requirements for a 
standardized family of 3.5 adult consumption 
units. However, the equivalent cash value of the 
employer’s subsidy of such food grains is not 
regarded as a family allowance but as an in¬ 
tegral part of wages and is added to basic wages 
and the dearness allowance in computing total 
wages as a basis for the bonus. 

Other Benefits. India has no unemployment in¬ 
surance program. However, the 1954 amend¬ 
ment to the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, pro¬ 
vides for special compensation payable to per¬ 
manent employees of factories, mines, and 
plantations employing 50 workers or more (but 
excluding seasonal establishments) in case of 
layoff or separation. AH' employees except casual 
and substitute ( badli ) workers are covered, 
subject to a qualifying period of 240 days of 
service in the preceding 12 months. The layoff 
compensation is payable at the rate of 50 per¬ 
cent of basic wages and the dearness allowance 
for a maximum period of 45 days in any 12 
months. 

Private Insurance and Retirement Systems 

Private insurance systems for providing pen¬ 
sions or retirement annuities are almost un¬ 
known in India. Instead what exists is a gra¬ 
tuity system providing a lump-sum payment by 
the company to a worker or his heirs on the 
termination of his service due to retirement, in¬ 
validity, separation through no fault of his own, 
or death. Payment is generally in proportion 
to length of service. Prior to World War II, 
only the larger enterprises in well-organized 
industries such as cotton textiles, iron and 
steel, general electrical engineering, and electric 
power companies (then privately owned) paid 
gratuities, and then only to employees who had 
put in long years of service and who had 
achieved a certain merit rating. In the postwar 
period, gratuity schemes multiplied, largely as 
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a result of arbitration awards, court orders, 
and legislation. Although the retirement gra¬ 
tuity is still at the expense of the employer, 
employers have lost much of their manage¬ 
ment prerogative in providing the gratuity. 
The reasoning has followed much the same 
lines as in the award of the bonus: Pros¬ 
perous firms should' share a portion of their 
profits with the workers, given the existing low 
level of wages; and a system of retirement bene¬ 
fits is socially acceptable and provides a de¬ 
gree of needed security without contributing to 
inflation. 

The .passage of the Employees' Provident 
Funds Act (EPF) 1952, and its widening 
application from the initial industries to 82 in¬ 
dustries at the end of 1963, with more expansion 
anticipated, has supplanted to a large extent 
the old voluntary gratuity system. The EPF 
has standardized benefits and, most important, 
has greatly widened the base of participation by 
making eligible virtually all employees in estab¬ 
lishments of minimum size in a covered industry 
and by reducing the qualifying period to 1 
year's continuous employment in place of'the 
requirement of 10 to 15 years' satisfactory serv¬ 
ice common to company paid retirement plans. 

However, a significant number of factories 
which are covered by the EPF operate their 
own plans outside the EPF, exempted on the 
grounds that the benefit provisions are more 
generous than those contained in the act. These 
represent an in-between zone of jointly con¬ 
tributory plans equaling all of the minimum re¬ 
quirements set forth in the EPF but having 
something more than the required minimum in 
the way of employer contribution to benefits. 
Many of these plans are continuations of 
schemes originally set up under arbitration 
awards. Of 23,373 factories with 3,021,000 em¬ 
ployees covered by the EPF at the end of 1963, 
1,469 factories with 1,614,000 employees were 
reported exempted. 

A 1959 survey of its members made by the 
Employers’ Federation of India showed that 
gratuity schemes existed in several industries 
as a second retirement benefit in,addition to that 
provided by the Provident Fund. However, 
coverage was very limited. In the majority of 
the 34 schemes analyzed (covering 360,000 


workers in 9 industries but heavily weighted 
with cotton textile workers), only permanent 
employees who had completed 15 or more years 
of service were eligible. The normal retirement 
age was fixed at 55 years, but in some cases 
earlier, voluntary retirement was permitted 
where 15 years of service had been completed. 
This was the practice in the cotton textile mills 
in Greater Bombay (covering around 194,000 
workers). 

The survey noted little variation in the rates 
of the gratuity payable on voluntary retire¬ 
ment (under age 55) from those set for old- 
age retirement, A common rate was one-half 
month's (or 15 days’) basic wage as last drawn 
by the employee for each year of completed 
service, subject to a maximum of 15 months' 
basic wage or salary. In the cotton textile mills 
in Bombay, where the gratuity is now paid 
under the terms of an industrial tribunal award, 
the rate used is 1 month’s basic wage for each 
year of service rendered prior to 1952 (i.e., be¬ 
fore the introduction of the statutory provident 
fund) and one-half month’s basic wage for the 
service put in subsequently, up to an overall 
maximum of 15 months’ basic pay. 

Under most schemes, the gratuity was paid 
where service was terminated due to ill health. 
Usually a medical certificate from a competent 
doctor was required prior to termination, but 
there was no qualifying condition as to period of 
service. The rates of. benefit were generally the 
same as for old-age retirement, with the 
majority of plans specifying a maximum of 15 
months’ basic pay. 

According to the survey, a number of firms 
paid the gratuity in the case of separations 
arising as the result of a reduction in force. 
Under most schemes, employees were required 
to complete a qualifying period of service of 
at least 5 years. The rate of benefit usually in¬ 
creased in proportion to the length of service 
up to 15 years, after which the gratuity was 
paid at a flat rate irrespective of the additional 
years of .service. A typical example of this 
sequence would be: 

Period oj continuous service Hate of uratitity -payment 

More than S years and less 

than 10 years-% Of the monthly basic wage or 

salary for each year of service 

More than 10 years and less 

than 15 years-% of the monthly ba9ie wage or 

salary 

15 years or more_IE months’ compensation 
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Usually this benefit was given- not in addition 
to, but only in place of, the lesser amount of 
severance pay legally payable to employees 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Some 
concerns reportedly paid the benefit only to 
employees outside the scope of the act, i.e., those 
whose basic monthly salary exceeded Rs.500 
(US$105). 

All 34 of the schemes paid lump-sum benefits 
to survivors in case of a worker’s death. The 
qualifying period for eligibility varied from 
5 to 19 years, while the benefit also varied in 
proportion to length of service. Most of the 
schemes did not fix any ceiling but in a few 
the maximum was set at 20 months’ basic wage. 

In contrast to the provident fund, under 
which benefits are legally protected to prevent 
attachment for any liability, most of the gra¬ 
tuity schemes examined in the survey carried a 
provision which enables management to make 
deductions for specific liabilities incurred. For 
example, under a scheme in force in the cotton 
mills in Coimbatore, allowable deductions in¬ 
clude recovery of amounts owed to the mili?s 
canteen, the mill’s cooperative store, the mill’s 
cooperative bank, etc. 

Cooperatives 

The development of cooperatives over a broad 
front is one of the pivots of India’s economic 
development program. This has particular ref¬ 
erence to the rural economy, where coopera¬ 
tion is considered the primary means for rais¬ 
ing the level of productivity, extending improve¬ 
ments in technology, and expanding employ¬ 
ment. In order to stimulate grass-root support 
for development projects, rather than simply 
passive acceptance of decisions handed down 
from above, the government has recognized the 
village as the basis of organization and the pri¬ 
mary unit. Responsibility and initiative for 
social and economic development at the village 
level have been placed on the village panchayat 
(council) and the village cooperative. Under 
this stimulus and with sustained financial and 
technical support from the government, the co¬ 
operative movement has expanded steadily; 
since the commencement of the First Five-Year 
Plan in 1961,the number of societies has almost 


doubled and the membership of primary socie¬ 
ties has almost tripled (table 42). 

Credit societies form the bulk and substance 
of the cooperative movement. Of the 37.8 million 
members reported in 1962, the credit societies 
accounted for approximately 70 percent (26.6 
million) and agricultural credit societies alone 
for over 50 percent (19.6 million). 

In the past the latter have not played a 
dynamic role in the village economy. A compre¬ 
hensive rural-credit survey completed in 1951- 
52 revealed that professional moneylenders, 
agricultural moneylenders, and relatives pro¬ 
vided over 80 percent of the credit advanced 
Indian farmers, while cooperatives accounted 
for only 2.1 percent. Even with the marked in¬ 
crease in the number and membership of credit 
societies, and the marked rise in the credit 
advanced by them, which has occurred since 
1951, it .is estimated that they still account for 
only about 10 percent of the credit obtained by 
farmers. 

Interest rates on credit provided by profes¬ 
sional moneylenders, as well as by traders and 
relatives, generally exceed the legal maximum 
by a wide margin. In farm areas, rates report¬ 
ed range from 25 to 70 percent; in urban areas, 
with less security and greater risk, the rate is 
even higher, with 75 to 100 percent the average, 
and known instances of 300 percent. There has 
been little change from the practice reported 
by the Royal Commission on Labour some 30 
years ago of interest at the rate of one anna in 
the rupee per month—equivalent to 75 percent 
per annum without allowing for the effect of 
compound interest. For both rural and urban 
workers, the attraction of the moneylender is 
convenience: the borrower encounters no ques¬ 
tion of eligibility, no waiting period, no formal 
papers to be filled in, no security to be provided, 


Table 42. Cooperative societies, 1962 1 


Type of society 

Number of 
societies 3 

Membership 3 
(thousands) 

Total 3 _ 

341,841 

37,835 

Credit societies-— _ 

237.709 

26,625 


216,081 

19,572 


12,477 

4,969 


9,120 

1,232 


961 

352 

Noneredit Societies - 

104,132 

11,210 


1 Statistics relate to year ending: June 30. 

2 Membership of primary societies only. 

3 Corresponding figures for 1951 were 181,189 societies with a 
membership of 13.715.000. 

Source: Adapted from India, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Publications Division, India., A Reference Annual, 
196 4 (Delhi, 1964), pp. 227 ft. 
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no fixed date for repayment, and no restriction 
on the use of the funds. Because indebtedness 
at usurious rates is now endemic for low-income 
groups, the government is trying to combat its 
spread through the promotion of more credit 
unions at worksites and the education of the 
worker as to the hazards involved in borrow¬ 
ing from other sources. 

The noncredit societies include a wide variety 
of new ventures in both urban and rural India 
which offer great promise for future develop¬ 
ment. Agricultural marketing societies now 
cover practically all rural markets in the 
country. In addition to their role in the sale 
of agricultural produce on terms favorable to 
the producer, they are intended to serve as 
cooperative distributors to cultivators of arti¬ 
cles required for agricultural production. 
Agricultural producers’ cooperatives engaged 
in the supply of sugarcane, milk supply and 
dairying, and fisheries have been' particularly 
successful. Government aid in the construc¬ 
tion of cold-storage depots has stimulated a 
marked expansion program for the last two 
categories. With government help there has 
been a significant growth in the number and 
scope of processing societies, particularly in 
cotton ginning and pressing mills, oil mills, and 
jute baling plants. 

Industrial cooperatives have also had a 
measure of success in the handloom industry, 
in coir, and in certain village industries. These 
industrial cooperatives follow three broad 
patterns: (1) those in which members under¬ 
take production on their own account and co¬ 
operate for certain services, such as supply of 
raw materials; (2) those in which members 
jointly undertake production, marketing, and 
related activities; and (3) those in which mem¬ 
bers may work separately but set up cooperative 
workshops for specific services. The number 
and membership of the various noneredit 
societies in 1962 are shown in table 43. 

The Planning Commission has commented 
that there is both urgent need and considerable 
scope for the development of a successful con¬ 
sumer cooperative movement, especially in 
urban areas, but so far the movement has 
lagged. A large number of cooperative con¬ 
sumer stores came into existence for the dis¬ 
tribution of controlled commodities during and 
after World War II. In 1951-52, there were 


Table 43. Number, membership, and working capital 

OF COOPERATIVE NONCREDIT SOCIETIES, 1962 1 


Type of society 

Number 

. 

Member¬ 
ship - 

Working 
capital 1 
(Rs. 

millions) 


3,007 

104,132 

1,649,600 

322.7 

Total _ 

11,210,000 

3,300.0 

Agriculture and fisheries 

Sugarcane supply societies 2 

9,124 

99 

2,532,200 

17.500 

90 0 
34.7 


3,945 

313,500 

23.3 


3,577 

1,469 

97,400 

50.7 


55,200 

22,4 


2,538 

267,800 

21.6 

Industry and processing 

Sugar factories-- 

Cotton ginning and pressing 

societies--- 

Other processing societies— 

67 

131 

5.613 

12.222 

200,800 

72,000 

257,100 

1,220,000 

783.7 

43.2 

48.5 

220.5 


25 

11,700 

62.6 

Other industrial societies— 

22,464 

7,266 

7,877 

1,137,400 

1,395,300 

193.1 

98.2 


454,600 

643.4 


5 

9,600 

6 8 

Other noneredit societies--- 

24,702 

1,513,400 

€34.6 


1 Year ending 1 June. # „ 

2 Data refer to primary societies only. 

* l rupeernUS$0 21 

Source: Adapted from India, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Publications Division, India, A Reference Annual, 
J3S4. (Delhi, 1964), p. 231. 

9,757 primary stores with a membership of 
1.85 million and a total business exceeding Rs- 
820 million {US$170 million). Many of these 
have closed. Of those that remain it is estimated 
that less than a third are operating at a profit. 
Although there has been a resurgence of inter¬ 
est in their operation since 1962, with the re¬ 
current periodic shortages of essential food- 
grains in the open market, the sharp rise in 
food prices, and the increase of blackmarket¬ 
ing, the government has been unable to provide 
them with adequate supplies at controlled 
prices. 

In urban areas, the shortage of housing has 
put a premium on industrial housing projects 
and under the government’s assistance program 
housing cooperatives are eligible for a sub¬ 
stantial subsidy in building costs. However, the 
lack of financial resources of most of the unions 
with which to cover even the basic minimum 
cost of a housing project, coupled with the 
instability of the employment situation, has 
precluded any significant development of such 
cooperatives except in Ahmedabad, where the 
Textile Labour Union is exceptionally strong, 
and the employment situation is relatively 
stable. 

A new development in cooperatives has been 
the government’s efforts to replace the tradi¬ 
tional contract labor system in construction 
with a cooperative labor corps. This is still 
in a formative stage. 
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Appendix A. Ministry of Labour, Employment, and Rehabilitation, 

Government of India 1 

The Secretariat 


Attached offices 

Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment, New Delhi 
Chief Labour Commissioner (Central), New Delhi 
Director General of Factory Advice and Regional Labour Institutes, New 
Delhi 

Director, Labour Bureau, Simla 

Subordinate offices 

Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad 
Central Government Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad 
Central Government Industrial Tribunal, Bombay 
Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad 
Welfare Commissioner, Mica Mines Welfare Fund, Dhanbad 
Chairman, Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee for 
Andhra, Pradesl, Nellore 

Chairman, Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee for 
Rajasthan, Jaipur 

Additional Director, Gorakhpur Labour Organization, Lucknow 
Statutory bodies 

Director General, Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, New Delhi 

Central Provident Fund Commissioner, New Delhi 

Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, Dhanbad 

Controller of Emigrant Labour, Shillong 

Chairman, Dock Labour Board, Bombay 

Chairman, Dock Labour Board, Madras 

Chairman, Dock Labour Board, Calcutta 

Ad hoc bodies 

Chairman, Central Wage Board for Sugar Industry, Gorakhpur 
Chairman, Central Wage Board for Cotton Textile Industry, Bombay 

Semi-Autonomous Organization 

Secretary, Central Board for Workers’ Education, Nagpur 


1 The portfolio of rehabilitation was added to the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1966. Its 
offices are not shown here. 



Appendix B. The Four Central Organizations of Trade Unions, With Their 
Major Affiliates, and the Principal Unaffiliated Trade Unions 

Note: After this study was completed, the following estimates became available for 1966 membership in the four 
central organizations: INTUC, 2,018,000; AITUC, 1,016,000; HMS, 728,000; TJTUC, 200,000. 

1. Indian National Trade Union Congress (INTUC) 


Headquarters: 
International affiliation: 

Membership: 

Number of affiliates: 


17 Janpath, New Delhi 1 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU) 

1,645,700 claimed 

20 regional branches; 1,414 unions 

14 industrial federations 



Claimed 

membership 


Electricity 

Steel _ 

-do- 

—,—do — 

Minin? — 
-do — 

-do — 

Paper — 
Petroleum 



-do- 

-do- 

Docks - 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

Press- 

Transport - 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

Sugar - 

Textiles - 


1 Note reported. 


2 . Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS) 


Headquarters: 
International affiliation: 
Membership: 


Nagindas Chambers, 167 Frere Road, 
Bombay 1, Maharashtra 
International Confederati on o f 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
555,300 claimed (1961) 


Number of affiliates: 15 regional branches; 322 unions 


Major union affiliates 


Colliery Mazdoor Congress_ 

Cotton Mill Mazdoor Sabha- 

Engineering Mazdoor Sabha-_-—,— 

All India Jute Textile Workers' Federation—-———— 

Koyals Mazdoor Panchayat———-— --- 

Madras Labour Union (also known as Buckingham 

and Carnatic (B£C) Mills’ Workers’ Union)- 

Maritime Union of India (formerly Indian Merchant 

Navy Officers’ Association)- 

Mil! Mazdoor Sabha- — 

Municipal Mazdoor Union_— 

port Shramk Union- 

Port Commissioners Workers’ Union_ 

Bombay Port Trust Employees’ Union_— 

Madras Port Trust Employees' Union_ 

Ports and Telegraphs Industrial Workers’ Union_ 

Press Mazdoor Sabha of Bombay_ 

Northern Frontier Railway Mazdoor Union 2 _ 

Western Railway Employees’ 2 _„___._ 

Northern Railwayman’s Union 8 ___ 

Rohtas Industries Mazdoor Sangh_ 

Coimbatore District Textile Workers’ Union_ 

Transport and Dock Workers’ Union_ 

West Bengal Cha Sramik Union__ 


1 Note reported- 


Claimcd 

membership 


Asansol (West Bengal)_ Mining- 

Bombay _ Textile -- 

Bombay - Engineering 

Calcutta _ Jate- 

Jharia (Bihar)-—---— Mining - 


Bombay _— Transport - 

Bombay - Textile - 

Amritsar (Punjab) _ Government — 

Calcutta _ Docks - 

Calcutta ----- Docks - 

Bombay - do-—— 

Madras _— ——do -- 

Calcutta _ Communications _ 

Bombay - Graphics - 

Pandu (Assam) _ Transport - 

Bombay - do ---,—-— 

Delhi -------- — -- -do ----—-— 

Dalmianagar (Bihar) -Cement/Paper - 

Singanallur (Madras) .- Textile -—_ 

Bombay - Docks —-— 

Jalpaiguri (West Bengal)_ Plantations - 


I,d50 
16,380 
17,000 est- 
22,000 
6,000 
3,000 
4,000 
10,500 
1,600 
17.200 
38,300 
45,000 
18,000 
20,000 
15.000 
37,000 



2 Members of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation (AIRF) 
which is listed under 5 below as one of the principal unaffiliated 
federations. 
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3. All India Trade Union Congress (AITUC) 


Headquarters: 

International affiliation: 

Membership: 

Number of affiliates: 


5, Jhandewalan, Rani Jhansi Road, 
New Delhi 1. 

World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) 

1,009,200 claimed 
16 regional branches 
1,595 unions 


Major union affiliates 

Location 

Industry 

Claimed 

membership 

Date 

Bengal Chatkal Maid nor Union .. .. 



22,000 

10,300 

7,000 

10,600 

3,000 

8,000 

22,000 

6.000 

1,200 
‘ 7,200 

20:600 

(1961) 

(1966) 

(1961) 

(1956) 

(1959) 

(1957) 

(1956) 

(1953) 

(1961) 

(1956) 

(1956) 

Cashew Nut Workers’ Union_ 

Colliery Mazdoor Sakha_ ___ _ . _ 

Darjeeling District Chai Kaman Mazdoor Union_ 

Madras Harbour Workers' Union 

Mangalore _ 

Asansol (West Bengal) _ 

Darjeeling (West Bengal)_ 

Food — —-- 

Mining -- 

Plantations - 

Jamshedpur Mazdoor Union .. 

Tamilnad Plantation Workers' Union 

Petroleum Workers’ Union __ __ 

Jamshedpur (Bihar) 

Coimbatore (Madras) _ 

Steel - 

Plantations_- 




Calcutta Traimvavs Workers’ Union 

Zilla Cha Bagan Workers’ Union 

Calcutta -- . 

Jalpaiguri (West Bengal)._ 

Transport _ 

Plantations 


4. United Trades Union Congress (UTUC) 


Headquarters: 

International affiliations: 
Membership: 

Number of affiliates 


249 Bowbazar Street, 
Calcutta 12. 

None 

184,300 claimed (1963) 
9 regional branches’ 
327 unions 


Major union affiliates 

Location 

■Industry 

Claimed 

membership 

Date 



Tevfile 

12,000 

23,600 

15,400 

(1961) 

, < 2 ) 

(1956) 

(1956) 

Dock Mazdoor Union .. ...... 

Dooars Cha-Batran Workers’ Union 

Calcutta__... _ 

Docks _ -_ 








1 Note reported. 


5. Principal Unaffiliated Federations and Unions 


Name of union or federation 

Location 

Industry 

Claimed 

membership 

Date 

Air Corporations Employees’ Union_ 

All-India Bank Employees Association...._... 

All-India Bank Emnlovees’ Federation 

Bombay _ 

Delhi „ __ 

Transport____ 

Banking ___ 

9,000 

42,500 

31,000 

160,000 

30,000 

23,000 

20,000 

87,000 

4,000 

8,000 

(>) 

85,000 

165,009 

5,000 

50;000 est. 
300.000 

7,000 

(1963) 

(1962) 

(1965) 

(1959) 

(1960) 

(1956) 

(1957) 

(1959) 

(1957) 

(1958) 

( 2 ) 

(1962) 

(1965) 

(1960) 

(1957) 

(1964) 

All-India Defense Employees' Federation ___ 

Kirkee/Poona (Maharashtra)_ 

Ordnance__ 

All-India Life Insurance Employees* Association 

Indian Federation of -working Journalists_ 

Bombay Mill Workers’ Union (Mumbai Girni Kamgar 
Union) 

Bombay _____ 

New Delhi___ 

-do- 

Newspapers ___ 

TmrtiTff 

Suti Mill Mazdoor Sangh (also known as Kanpur Mill 
Mazdoor Sabhn) . .... 



Delhi Municipal Corporation Employees’ Union Fed¬ 
eration _ _. 

Delhi 


All-India Petroleum Workers.’ Federation 

All-India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation 

National Federation of Posts’ and Telegraphs* Em¬ 
ployees _ _ __ 

Federation of Workers of Government of India 
Presses - _1 __ 

Bombay ___ 

Calcutta_ .... 

New Delhi __ 

Petroleum ___ 

Docks __ 

Communications _ 

All-India Railway Ministerial Staff Association. 

Allahabad _ .. ... __ ........ 


All-India. Eailwavmen’s Federation 

Didhi _ _ 


Simpson and Group Companies’ Workers* and Staff 
Unions _ ___ 







1 Not reported. 

2 Date not reported. 


Source: ITS. Department of Labor. Bureau of International 
Labor ^Affairs, and Bureau of Labor Statistics Directory of Labor 
Organizations, Asia and Australasia, Volume I. chapter on India. 
(Washington, March 1963). 
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Appendix C. Association Members of the Two Employer 
Associations as of March 31, 1964 

The Employers’ Federation of India 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Bombay 


The Federation of Electricity Undertakings of India, Bombay 

Indian Engineering Association (Western Region), Bombay 

Cement Manufacturers' Association, Bombay 

The Automobile Dealers’ Association of Western India, Bombay 

The Madhya Pradesh & Vidarbha Mining Association, Nagpur 

Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 

Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta 

Indian Mining Association, Calcutta 

Indian Tea Association, Calcutta 

Calcutta Hydraulic Press Association, Calcutta 

Master Stevedores’ Association, Calcutta 

Indian Paper Makers' Association, Calcutta 

The Employers’ Federation of Southern India, Madras 

The Southern India Millowners' Association, Coimbatore 

The West Coast Employers’ Federation, Cochin 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Kanpur 

Punjab & Delhi Chamber of Commerce, New Delhi 

All-India Organization of Industrial Employers 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Ahmedabad 
All-India Association of Industries, Bombay 
Association of State Road Transport Undertakings, New Delhi 
Automotive Manufacturers’ Association of India, Calcutta 
Bengal Millowners’ Association, Calcutta 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Calcutta 

Bharat Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

Bihar Chamber of Commerce, Patna 

Bihar Industries Association, Patna 

Calcutta Stevedores’ Association, Calcutta 

Cement Manufacturers’ Association, Bombay 

Cycle Manufacturers’ Association of India, Calcutta 

Delhi Factory Owners’ Federation, New Delhi 

Employers’ Association, Calcutta 

Employers’ Association of Northern India, Kanpur 

Employers’ Association of Rajasthan, Jaipur 

Employers’ Federation of Andhra Pradesh, Guntur 

Engineering Association of India, Calcutta 

Federation of Gujarat Mills and Industries, Baroda 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ Association, Calcutta 

Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, Dhanbad 

Indian Foundry Association, Calcutta 



Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay 
Indian Mining Federation, Calcutta 

Indian National Steamship Owners’ Association, Bombay 

Indian Non-ferrous Metals Manufacturers’ Association, Calcutta 

Indian Paper Mills’ Association, Calcutta 

Indian Strawboard Manufacturers’ Association, Calcutta 

Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, Calcutta 

Indian Tea Planters’ Association, Jalpaiguri 

Madhya Pradesh Millowners’ Association, Indore 

Maharashtra Bidi Industry Association, Bombay 

Mahratta Chamber of Commerce and Industries, Poona 

Madhya Pradesh Organisation of Industries, Bhopal 

Mineral Industry Association, Nagpur 

Mysore State Businessmen’s Council, Bangalore . 

Saurashtra Millowners’ Association, Surendrangagar 
Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Association Ltd., Bombay 
Southern India Millowners’ Association, Coimbatore 
Tea Association of India, Calcutta 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Coonoor 
Vanaspati Manufacturers’ Association of India, Bombay 



Appendix D. Code of Discipline in Industry 


I. To maintain discipline in industry (both 
in public and private sectors)—there has to be 
(1) a just recognition by employers and 
workers of the rights and responsibilities of 
either party, as defined by the laws and agree¬ 
ments (including bipartite and tripartite agree¬ 
ments arrived at all levels from time to time), 
and (2) a proper and willing discharge by 
either party of its obligations consequent on 
such recognition. 

The Central and State Governments, on their 
part, will arrange to examine and set right any 
shortcomings in the machinery they constitute 
for the administration of labour laws. 

To ensure better discipline in industry— 

II. Management and union (s) agree—(1) 
that no unilateral action should be taken in con¬ 
nection with any industrial matter and that dis¬ 
putes should be settled at appropriate level; (2) 
that the existing machinery for settlement of 
disputes should be utilized with the utmost 
expediency; (3) that there should be no strike 
or lockout without notice; (4) that affirming 
their faith in democratic principles, they bind 
themselves to settle all'future differences, dis¬ 
putes and grievances by mutual negotiation, 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration; (5) that 
neither party will have recourse to (a) coercion, 
(b) intimidation, (c) victimisation or (d) go 
slow; (6) that they will avoid (a) litigation, 
(b) sitdown and stay-in strikes and (c) lock¬ 
outs; (7) that they will promote constructive 
cooperation between their representatives at 
all levels and as between workers themselves 
and abide by the spirit of agreements mutually 
entered into; (8) that they will establish, upon 
a mutually agreed basis, a grievance procedure 
which will ensure a speedy and full investiga- 

T At the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference held July 
11-12, 1957, workers' discipline and employers' practices were under 
discussion. As a result, a tripartite committee was appointed to 
draw up a comprehensive code of conduct for both management 
and workers. The resulting document was approved hy the Standing 
Labour Committee in October 1957 and hy the 16th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference in May 1958, which amended it and 
added an annex on the criteria for union recognition. The code 
was ratified by ail the central organizations of employers and 
workers, and has been in operation since June 1958. An Evaluation 
and Implementation Cell has been set up in the central Ministry of 
Labour and Employment to check complaints regarding violations 
of the code. The text printed here is reproduced from (1) the 
Indian Labour Gazette , October 1958, for the code Itself, and (2) an 
unofficial publication, for the Annexure. 


tion leading to settlement; (9) that they will 
abide by various stages in the grievance proce¬ 
dure and take no arbitrary action which would 
bypass this procedure; and (10) that they will 
educate the management personnel and workers 
regarding their obligations to each other. 

III. Management agree—(1) not to increase 
work loads unless agreed upon or settled other¬ 
wise; (2) not to support or encourage any un¬ 
fair labour practice such as (a) interference 
with the right of employees to enroll or continue 
as union members, (b) discrimination, re¬ 
straint or coercion against any employee be¬ 
cause of recognised activity of trade unions 
and (c) victimisation of any employee and 
abuse of authority in any form; (3) to take 
prompt action for (a) settlement of grievances 
and (b) implementation of settlements, awards, 
decisions and orders; (4) to display in conspic¬ 
uous places in the undertaking the provisions 
of this Code in the local language (s); (5) to 
distinguish between actions justifying immedi¬ 
ate discharge and those where discharge must 
be preceded by a warning, reprimand, suspen¬ 
sion or some other form of disciplinary action 
and to arrange that all such disciplinary action 
should be subject to an appeal through normal 
grievance procedure; (6) to take appropriate 
disciplinary action against its officers and mem¬ 
bers in cases where enquiries reveal that they 
were responsible for precipitate action by work¬ 
ers leading to indiscipline; and (7) to recognise 
the union in accordance with the criteria 
(Annexure I) evolved at the 16th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference held in May 1958. 

IV. Union (s) agree—(1) not to engage in 
any form of physical duress; (2) not to permit 
demonstrations which are not peaceful and 
not to permit rowdyism in demonstration; (3) 
that their members will not engage or cause 
other employees to engage in any union activ¬ 
ity during working hours, unless as provided for 
by law, agreement or practice; (4) to dis¬ 
courage unfair labour practices such as (a) 
negligence of duty, (b) careless operation, (c) 
damage to property, (d) interference with or 
disturbance to normal work and (e) insub¬ 
ordination; (5) to take prompt action to im¬ 
plement awards, agreements, settlements and 
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decisions; (6) to display in conspicuous places 
in the union offices, the provisions of this code in 
the local language (s); and (7) to express dis¬ 


approval and to take appropriate action against 
office bearers and members of indulging in 
action against the spirit of the code. 


Annexure 

Criteria for Recognition of Unions 


1. Where there is more than one union, a 
union, claiming recognition should have been 
functioning for at least 1 year after registra¬ 
tion. Where there is only one union this condi¬ 
tion would not apply. 

2. The membership of the union should cover 
at least 15 percent of the workers in the estab¬ 
lishment concerned. Membership would be 
counted only of those who had paid their sub¬ 
scriptions for at least S months during the 
period of 6 months immediately preceding the 
reckoning. 

3. A union may claim to be recognised as a 
representative union for an industry in a local 
area if it has a membership of at least 25 per¬ 
cent of the workers of that industry in that 
area. 

4. When a union has been recognised, there 
should be no change in its position for a period 
of 2 years. 

5. Where there are several unions in an in¬ 


dustry or establishment, the one with the largest 
membership should be recognised.. 

6 . A representative union for an industry in 
an area should have the right to represent the 
workers in all the establishments in the indus¬ 
try, but if a union of workers in a particular 
establishment has a membership of 50 percent 
or more of the workers of that establishment it 
should have the right to deal with matters of 
purely local interest such as, for instance, the 
handling of grievances pertaining to its own 
members. All other workers who are not mem¬ 
bers of that union might-either operate through 
the representative union for the industry or 
seek redress directly. 

7. In the case of trade union federations 
which are not affiliated to any of the four 
central organizations of labour the question of 
recognition would have to be dealt with 
separately. 

8 . Only unions which observed the Code of 
Discipline would be entitled--to recognition. 
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Appendix E. Systems of Computing the Dearness Allowance 


Both the government and the Employers' 
Federation of India have made detailed investi¬ 
gations into prevailing systems of computing 
the dearness allowance and the industries in 
which they most commonly occur. 1 This 
appendix is a 'composite of their findings. 

Dearness allowq,nce computed according to 
changes in the consumer price index. Among 
the several variants of this mode of payments, 
the one most commonly adopted is payment of a 
fixed sum per point of rise or fall in the con¬ 
sumer price index, numbers above and below a 
certain level. Under this system, all categories 
of workers get the same amount of allowance, 
which in effect means that workers in the 
lower wage groups receive a higher proportion 
of their wages as a dearness allowance than 
those in the higher wage groups. The best 
known examples of this method are in the 
cotton textile industry in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, and Madras. In Bombay mills, for 
example, the dearness allowance is paid at a 
fixed’ sum of l-.'9 pies per point rise above 105 
in the Bombay City consumer price index. 2 
When, however, the index exceeds 325 points, 
an additional dearness allowance is prescribed - 
as a percentage of the regular dearness allow¬ 
ance. This additional allowance rate varies with 
index levels as follows: 

Index Additional dea-mess allowance ce 

percentage of basic dearness allowance 


325-335 _ 6.9 

336-350 _ 7.5 

Above 351_ 10.9 


In February 1965, the Bombay City consumer 
price low income group index had reached 531. 
The dearness allowance paid Bombay textile 
workers is not only the highest in the textile 
industry but has a far reaching influence since 
a number of other industries, notably chemicals 

1 India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau, 
Occupational Wage Survey: General Repart (1958-59) (iJelhi, 1963), 
pp. 38 ff. Employers' Federation of India, Gratuity Schemes and 
Methods of Payment of Dearness AUoioance (Bombay, 1962; Mono¬ 
graph No. 2). 

2 The index uses 1934 as its base year and relates to the standard 

of life determined by the family budget inquiry in Bombay City of 
1932-33. Food expenditures had a total proportional -weight of 47 
percent in the budget but have much more in today's budget pattern. 
Food prices have increased most in the index. 


and engineering, use it as standard base and 
pay their own dearness allowance as a percent¬ 
age of the rate paid Bombay textile workers. 
The percentage varies between 45 and 100, de¬ 
pending on the financial capacity of the enter¬ 
prise. 

Several systems of computing the dearness 
allowance are linked not only to the consumer 
price index but also to the pay range. For 
example, a schedule of minimum dearness allow¬ 
ances varying directly with the consumer price 
index is set. The next layer is calculated as a 
percentage of the basic wage and varies di¬ 
rectly with the consumer price and inversely 
with the basic wage (higher rates for lower 
pay groups and vice versa). Table El-1 shows 
an example of this type in force in a cigarette 
factory at Jabalpur. 

Another variant is the system which obtains 
in. coal mining, whereby the dearness allowance 
is linked to the all-India consumer price index 
number (1952=100) and consists of two parts. 
First a “basic” dearness allowance is paid ac¬ 
cording to income ranges, descending from 150 
percent of the basic wage, in the case, of those 
receiving up to Rs.30 (US$6.40) per month, to 
40 percent of the basic wage, but not less than 
Rs.67 (US$14) for those getting wages from 


Table E-l. Monthly dearness Allowances of Rates 
Linkeo to the Consumer Price Index and Pay 
Ranges, in Cigarette Factory in Jabalpur 


Consumer price index 3 

Mini¬ 
mum 
dearness 
allow¬ 
ance 
(ru¬ 
pees 2 ) 

On first 
109 

rupees 1 
of basic 
wage 
(per¬ 
cent) 

On 

second 

100 

rupees* 
of basic 
wage 
(per¬ 
cent) 

On re¬ 
mainder 
of basic 
wage 
(per¬ 
cent) 

331-310 . 

43.5 

80.0 

40.0 

20.0 

311-360 _ _ 

45.0 

85.0 

42.5 

21.2 

351-360 _ 

46,5 

90.0 

45.0 

22.5 

361-370 _ 

48.0 

95.0 

47.5 

23.7 

871-380 _ 

49.5 

100.0 

50.0 

25.0 

381-390 

51.0 

105.0 

52.5 

26.2 

391-400 _ _ 

52 8 

119.0 

55,0 

27,5 

401-410 __ 

54.0 

115 0 

57 5 

28.7 

411-420 _ 

55.5 

120.0 

60.0 

30.0 

For each 10 joints fall below 
331 points, or rise above 420 
points, subtract or add at 
rates shown under each 
column _ _ 

1.5 

5.0 

1.5 

1.2 


1 1964 = 109. 

" 1 rupee=US$ 0.21. 


Source* Employers' Federation of India, Gratuity Schemes and 
Methods of Payment of Dearness Allowance t Monograph 2 (Bombay, 
1962), p. 19, 
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Rs.101 (US$21) toRs.300 (US$63) per month. 
Secondly, an additional' allowance is paid at the 
rate of Rs.4.87 (US$1) per month for every 
change of 10 points above 102 in the index. 

Dearness allotvance linked to income group. 
The payment of the dearness allowance at rates 
varying only by income group is prevalent in 
government, (including most of the engineer¬ 
ing industries, railway workshops, metal ex¬ 
tracting and refining, aircraft building, tram¬ 
way workshops, electrical machinery plants and 
machine tool making); and sugar, printing 
presses, glass, electric light and power, fertil¬ 
izer production, and iron mining. Under this 
system, the dearness allowance increases, but 
the rate decreases, with each higher range of 
salary. The following tabulation sets out rates 
of dearness allowance prevalent in 1958-59 in 
six engineering concerns in West Bengal: 

Basic pan Dearness aUetoance 

(in rupees 1 ) (percent of basic pay) 

Up to 100_ 70 to 135 

101-200 _ 30 to 67 

201-300 _ 12% to 33% 

Above 300 ---™..™ 10 to 33% 

1 1 rupec=US$0.21, 

' Dearness allowance paid as fiat sum. Under 
this system, the dearness allowance is - paid as 
a flat sum to all employees, irrespective of their 
wages and without linking the allowance in 
any way with changes in the cost-of-living 
index. This method was adopted in the cotton 


textile and jute textile industries in West 
Bengal, and for many years the dearness allow¬ 
ance was the flat sum of Rs.32.50 (US$6.80) 
per month. In 1963, the wage board set up for 
the jute industry recommended that the dear¬ 
ness allowance be made variable on the basis of 
Rs.0.20 (US$0.03) per point of rise or fall in the 
consumer price index number concerned (Cal¬ 
cutta for mills in West Bengal, Bihar, and 
Madhya Pradesh; Visakhapatnam for mills in 
Andhra Pradesh; and Kanpur for mills in Uttar 
Pradesh). The new dearness allowance took 
effect as of July 1, 1963, and, subject to semi¬ 
annual revision on the basis of the average 
index number for the preceding 6 months, is to 
remain in effect up to December 31, 1967. How¬ 
ever, the flat sum method of payment is still 
prevalent in tanneries, clothing manufacture, 
paper and paper products, mica mining, and 
some undertakings in the chemical industry. 

Other methods. Under other methods of com¬ 
puting the dearness allowance, rates vaiy be¬ 
tween workers or groups of workers without 
any relation to income groups; they vary be¬ 
tween daily rated and monthly rated workers 
(roughly equivalent to U.S. hourly rated wage 
earners and salaried employees, respectively); 
and between men and women. The last differ¬ 
ence was noted particularly on the tea planta¬ 
tions in the north. Dearness allowance for 
plantation workers appears largely in the form 
of subsidized food rations. 
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